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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


WE propose in the following 
pages to treat of the original ele- 
ments of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, her relations 
with the republic, the causes of her 
growth, and her future prospects. 

The discovery of the western 
continent was eminently a religious 
enterprise. Columbus had in vain 
sought aid for his great undertak- 
ing from his native city, Genoa, 
from Portugal, England, Venice, 
and the court of Spain; and it was 
after these fruitless applications 
that Juan Perez, the prior of La 
Rabida, took up his cause and 
pleaded it with so much earnest- 
ness and ability in a letter to Queen 
Isabella that she at once sent for 
Columbus and offered to pledge 
her jewels to obtain funds for the 
expedition. The motive which ani- 
mated Columbus, in common with 
the Franciscan prior and Isabella 
the Catholic, was the burning de- 
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sire to carry the blessings of the 
Christian faith to the inhabitants 
of a new continent, and it was 
the inspiration of this idea which 
brought a new world to light. 

This inspiration has never died 
out; if the Spanish and French 
missionaries did not accompany 
the first discoverers, they followed 
speedily in their tracks, and the 
work of the conversion of the abo- 
rigines was earnestly begun. In a 
short time they traversed the whole 
northern continent from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to California, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson’s Bay. Sometimes mission- 
aries were slain, but the fearless 
soldiers of the cross continued un- 
ceasingly their work of converting 
the nativesand bringing them into the 
fold of Christ. Though the pages 
of history which narrate the self- 
sacrificing labors of the missionaries 
to the Indians are among the bright- 
est in the annals of the church, still 
the whole number of Catholic In- 
dians will not appear as a large item 
in the sum of her members in the 
United States. One of the reasons 
for this is that the heroic efforts 
made for their conversion and civi- 
lization have been in a great mea- 
sure thwarted by the inhuman pol- 
T. Hecker. 1879. 
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icy pursued towards the Indians. 
Yet, when we come to consider the 
actual elements which blend to- 
gether in forming the Catholic 
Church in the republic of the Unit- 
ed States, her faithful children of 
the forests ought not to be left out 
of the count. According to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs for 1875 the whole number of 
Indians under the government of the 
United States is about 279,333, and 
it is estimated, on good authority, 
that of these 106,000 are Catholics. 

The raising of the red men to 
the height of the Christian faith 
was but one of the fruits of the dis- 
covery of the new continent; an- 
other was to offer an asylum to all 
who in other lands were persecuted 
and oppressed on account of their 
religious convictions. Among the 
first to seek this relief from oppres- 
sion on the virgin soil of the New 
World were the English Catholic 
colonists under Lord Baltimore. 
To their honor it is to be said that, 
both by the original design of the 
proprietary, Lord Baltimore, and 
by the legislative enactments of 
the freemen of the province, there 
reigned, while their rule lasted in 
Maryland, a perfect equality among 
all Christian denominations, and to 
all were secured the same rights 
and privileges, civil and religious. 
This act on the part of the colo- 
nists of Maryland was in harmony 
with the dictates of right reason 
and the authentic teachings of 
faith; for all attempts to bring by 
coercion men who differ in their 
religious convictions to uniformity 
in the profession of religious belief, 
if successful, would logically put 
an end to all: rational religion. 
Compulsion never gave. birth to 
faith, which is “not by*any means 
a blind assent of the mind,” * but 

* Vatican Council, De Fide, ch. iii. 
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essentially an intelligent and vol- 
untary act. Convinced of this, as 
Catholics, the idea of religious tole- 
rance flowed naturally and consist- 
ently in the minds of the first set- 
tlers on the shores of the Potomac. 
It was a noble act on their part to 
proclaim that within the province 
and jurisdiction of Maryland no 
Christian man should be molested 
in worshipping God according to 
the dictates of his conscience, and 
whoever supposes that the Syllabus 
teaches anything to the contrary 
seriously mistakes its meaning. 
Honor, then, to the pilgrim fathers 
of St. Mary! who, when the other 
settlements had a state-supported 
church and were intolerant to all 
others, asked for themselves no fa- 
vor, but offered equal rights to all; 
thus excluding the secular authori- 
ty of the state from interfering in 
matters of religion—a principle for 
which the popes, in their struggles 
with the secular powers for the 
rights of the church, have always 
contended, and for which they still 
have to contend. Let, then, those 
Catholic Anglo-Americans have 
their due share of praise for the 
religious toleration of which they 
were the first to give an example— 
an example, furthermore, which had 
a formative influence in shaping the 
republic and its free institutions. 
For the principle of the incompe- 
tency of the state to enact laws 
controlling matters purely religious 
is the keystone of the arch of Ame- 
rican liberties, and Catholics of all 
climes can point to it with special 
delight. This noble course of the 
Catholics of Maryland, however, 
was little appreciated, and they 
were hindered in their progress 
and trampled upon when those to 
whom they had so generously of- 
fered a refuge from persecution had 
attained to power in the province; 
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nevertheless, they kept their faith, 
and were by far the largest part of 
the body of the Catholic Church up 
to the time when the great tide of 
immigration set in towards the 
shores of the United States, and 
their descendants still form a pro- 
minent and influential portion of 
the Catholic community. 

The next original element was 
that furnished by France. The 
soil of the United States was at an 
early period watered by the blood 
of the French missionaries to the 
Indian tribes. In 1775 an acces- 
sion to the church came through 
the expulsion by the Puritans of 
Massachusetts of a colony of French 
Catholics from Acadia, on the Bay 
of Fundy. In spite of the solemn 


engagements of the capitulation, 
that they should not be disturbed, 
they were driven from their peace- 
ful homes, and about seven thou- 
sand were scattered among the Bri- 


tish colonies. These are the Aca- 
dians whose sad tale has been told 
by Longfellow in the beautiful poem 
of Evangeline. The influence ex- 
erted by the flower of the French 
army and nobility who entered the 
service of the infant republic at a 
time when, but for their aid, its 
cause would likely have been lost, 
in removing prejudices from the 
minds of colonists against the Ca- 
tholic religion, and compelling them 
to show at least a decent respect 
for the religious convictions of their 
Catholic allies, is not lightly to be 
estimated. Then the storm of the 
French Revolution drove to the 
shores of the United States, be- 
tween the years 1791 and 1799,a 
body of apostolic clergymen whose 
labors reanimated the zeal of Ca- 
tholics, caused conversions to the 
faith, organized new parishes, found- 
ed seminaries and colleges, and 
created bishoprics. It would be 
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difficult to estimate the influence 
which these French missionaries 
exercised throughout the country 
by their exemplary lives, their 
learning, their virtues, and their 
qualities as men. Among them 
was a Maréchal, a Cheverus, a 
Bruté, a Flaget, and a Dubois. 
Twenty-three French priests came 
at that period to aid the young 
church in the United States; six 
were made bishops, and of these 
Maréchal became the third arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Cheverus was 
the first bishop of Boston, and was 
recalled to France and made arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux and cardinal. 
To these are to be added several 
thousand Catholics, among whom 
were some hundred colored people 
who came from San Domingo and: 
other West Indian islands in 1793 
to escape the effects of the French 
Revolution and the negro insurrec- 
tion. These French Catholics add- 
ed faith, piety, wealth to the in- 
fant church, and their posterity, 
constant to their religion, rank 
among the distinguished citizens 
ofthe republic. Their number was 
also considerably increased by the 
territories acquired or admitted to 
the Union, which were mostly in- 
habited by French Catholics. Loui- 
siana was acquired in 1803, and 
had at that time about thirty-two 
thousand inhabitants, nearly all of 
whom were Catholics. Besides 
these were other settlements, peo- 
pled by the descendants mostly of 
French-Canadians, at St. Louis, 
Detroit, Vincennes, which have 
grown since into places of import- 
ance, and still retain the deep im- 
print of the French race. 
Moreover, the immigration of the 
French from Canada to the United 
States ha8 been slowly on the in- 
crease, and in recent years has 
grown rapidly in volume. On in- 
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quiry made of a dignitary of one 
of the principal dioceses of Canada, 
we were told that the number of 
French-Canadians who had emigrat- 
ed to the United States during a 
period of thirty years should be 
estimated at five hundred thousand. 
The presence of this Canadian ele- 
ment is a marked feature in all 
the dioceses bordering on Canada, 
which contain a considerable num- 
ber of parishes composed entirely 
of French-Canadians. Thus it will 
be seen that the Catholic French 
element was an active and important 
one, both in regard to character 
and numbers, in the formation of 
the Catholic Church in the New 
World. 

The Catholics from Ireland will 
not be found so numerous as 
those from England and France 
among the early settlers of North 
America. The Irish settlers, how- 
ever considerable their aggre- 
gate number may have been, were 
not concentrated in any one lo- 
cality like the Spanish, French, or 
English. A number of Catholic 
Irishmen, however, or their descen- 
dants, one of whom was Charles 
Carroll, the signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, took an active 
part in the struggle for indepen- 
dence. The first commodore, the 
father of the American navy, was 
John Barry, born in Ireland, a 
faithful Catholic, a true American, 
and an able seaman. But before 
the great exodus Ireland had given 
to America prelates distinguished 
for their faith, virtue, learning, elo- 
quence, and apostolic zeal—prelates 
such as Bishop England, Archbi- 
shops Kenrick and Hughes. No 
man did more in his day than Bi- 
shop England to make the Catho- 
lic Church respected. Love for 
the free institutions of his adopted 
country was with him a vital prin- 
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ciple, and often prompted his elo- 
quence. Bishop England as a pul- 
pit orator was unrivalled, and may 
be called the Chrysostom of the 
American Church. The first bishop 
and archbishop of the church in 
the United States, John Carroll, 
and the first in North America to 
be invested with the dignity of 
the cardinalate, the Archbishop of 
New York, John McCloskey, were 
Irishmen by descent. 

But the famine of 1846-1847 gave 
the impetus to a mighty stream of 
immigration which did not cease in 
volume until it supplied millions of 
faithful children to the young church 
in America and rapidly extended 
her borders. The number of immi- 
grants from Ireland who arrived at 
the port of New York during the 
thirty years ending in 1876 was 
2,001,727. 

There will not be found in the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States a people, as a class, more 
devoted, sincere, and better in- 
structed in their religion than the 
Germans. ‘The number of their 
churches, schools, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums will com- 
pare advantageously, from an intel- 
lectual no less than a material 
point of view, with those of any 
other portion of the Catholic popu- 
lation. None are better supplied 
with priests for their people and 
teachers for their children than 
the Germans. Tie religious orders 
flourish among them, and are re- 
presented by the Benedictines, with 
several abbots; the Capuchins, and 
other branches of the order of St. 
Francis; theJesuits, Redemptorists, 
and other religious congregations 
both of men and of women, especial- 
ly such as are devoted to teaching. 
In the hierarchy there is one Ger- 
man archbishop, and aconsiderable 
number of the bishops are German 
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by birth or descent. The Catholic 
German element had been almost 
insignificant until the period in- 
cluding the last thirty years; for 
although Catholics are consider- 
ably in the majority in South Ger- 
many, immigration to the United 
States in the past was mostly from 
the Protestant states. According 
to the latest and most accurate 
computation of German Catholics 
in the United States, they number 
1,237,563 souls. 

Conversions to the Catholic 
faith during the early part of the 
century were few and isolated in- 
stances ; but within the last twenty- 
five years they have become more 
numerous. Speaking on this sub- 
ject,a French writer who visited, 
twelve or more years ago, the Unit- 
ed States, says: “It is difficult 


to apply a statistical table to the 
study of the question of conver-’ 


sions. The different Protestant 
sects furnish very unequal contin- 
gents to the little army of souls 
daily returning to the true faith; 
and it is a curious fact that the two 
sects which furnish the most are the 
Episcopalians, who in their forms 
and traditions approach nearest to 
the Catholic Church, and the Uni- 
tarians, who go to the very oppo- 
site extreme, and appear to push 
their philosophical and rationalistic 
principles almost beyond the pale 
of Christianity. These two sects 
generally comprise the most en- 
lightened and intellectual people 
of North America.” * 

This observation is exact and 
has a profound reason for its basis. 
The human mind is uneasy until 
it has reached unity and grasps 
universal truth. And this is ar- 
rived at by two diverse but equally 
legitimate ways. Those who are 
born in sectarianism, as soon as 

* E. Rameau, Le Correspondant, 1865. 
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they allow their reason to act on 
their faith learn that they have 
but fragments of Christian truth; 
and by tracing these to their logi- 
cal connection with other truths 
contained in divine revelation they 
gain by degrees the knowledge of 
the whole body of revealed truth. 
Having reached this stage of prepa- 
ration, there breaks upon their men- 
tal vision the divine character and 
mission of the Catholic Church. 
This once seen, to enter her fold 
becomes a test both of their intel- 
lectual consistency and of the sin- 
cerity of their faich in Christianity. 
This is the road which leads Epis- 
copalians and others who still re- 
tain firmly one or more of the 
revealed truths of Christianity to 
the Catholic Church. The second 
class fall back upon the essential 
truths of natural reason. This 
basis recovered, the rejection of 
sectarianism logically follows, for 
the denial of any one truth of di- 
vine revelation involves of necessity 
a contradiction of human reason. 
Indignant at this, they ask rightly 
for a religion which is consonant 
with the dictates of reason and 
finds its foundation in the human 
breast. Americans who have repu- 
diated Protestantism on the grounds 
of reason—and they are nota few— 
have made the discovery that the 
exposition of Christianity by the 
Catholic Church agrees with the 
dictates of reason, and that it takes 
in its scope all the faculties of 
human nature. This is the Unita- 
rian road, which is destined, in 
our opinion, to become the great 
American highway to the Catholic 
Church. 

There is scarcely an American 
family, distinguished either by its 
ancestry, or by its social position, 
or by its wealth, which to-day has 
not one or more representatives 
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among the converts to the Catholic 
Church. In some parts of the 
country there are congregations al- 
most altogether made up of con- 
verts. Converts will be found 
among the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy, and a fair share also 
belong to the different learned pro- 
fessions or hold positions of simi- 
lar respectability. Statistics which 
bear upon this point vary. In 
some dioceses the number of con- 
verts among the confirmed is as 
high as twelve per cent., in others 
it is about seven per cent., and in 
others again not more than five, 
while elsewhere probably the pro- 
portion is smaller. To the fore- 
going source of Catholi@ increase 
is to be added the accession of 
Florida by purchase in 1819, con- 
taining a population of about 
18,000; also the acquisition of 
Texas in 1845, and California and 


New Mexico in 1848, having about 


160,000 inhabitants. These peo- 
ple were for the most part of Span- 
ish-American blood, and nearly all 
Catholics. Finally, if we add froma 
rough guess 25,000 to 30,000 colored 
people, we have all the original 
elements which the power of the 
Catholic faith has blended together 
in one, forming the organization 
and strength of the Catholic Church 
in the republic of the United 
States. 

The connection between the re- 
public and the Catholic Church, if 
satisfactorily treated, requires that 
the fundamental principles of the 
republic should be clearly stated, 
and their relation with Protestant- 
ism first be disposed of. This is 
what we now attempt. 

The republic of the United 
States is the result of the gathered 
political wisdom and experience of 
past ages, shaped by a recognition 
of man’s natural rights and a trust 
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in his innate capacity for self-gov- 
ernment beyond what had found 
expression in the prevailing politi- 
cal systems of Europe. The fun- 
damental articles of the American 
political creed and the formative 
principles of the republic are em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, whence they passed gra- 
dually into the constitutions of the 
several States and into the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and 
have step by step worked ‘their 
way more or less perfectly into the 
general and special laws of the 
country. These articles consist 
principally in the declaration “ that 
all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

These declarations can be looked 
upon only by superficial thinkers 
as “ glittering generalities,” where- 
as some are divine and fundamen- 
tal, and all are practical verities, 
having a ground both in reason 
and revelation. They are divine, 
inasmuch as they declare the rights 
of the Creator in his creature; 
they are fundamental, for without 
the enjoyment of the natural rights 
which they proclaim man is not a 
man, but a slave or a chattel; they 
are practical, for man is, or ought 
to be, under his Creator, the master 
of his own destiny and free from 
any dominion not founded in di- 
vine right. The Creator invested 
man with these rights in order that 
he might fulfil the duties insepara- 
bly attached to them. For these 
rights put man in the possession of 
himself, and leave him free to 
reach the end for which his Crea- 
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tor called him into existence. He, 
therefore, who denies or violates 
these rights offends God, acts the 
tyrant, and is an enemy of man- 
kind. And if there be any supe- 
rior merit in the republican polity 
of the United States, it consists 
chiefly in this: that while it adds 
nothing and can add nothing to 
man’s natural rights, it expresses 
more clearly, guards more securely, 
and protects more effectually these 
rights ; sothat man, under its popu- 
lar institutions, enjoys greater lib- 
erty in working out his true des- 
tiny. 

Since Christianity claims to be 
God’s revelation of the great end 
for which he created man, it fol- 
lows that those rights without 
which he cannot reach that end 
must find their sanction, expressed 
or implied, in all true interpreta- 
tions of its doctrines. 

That the interpretations of Chris- 
tianity by the so-called Reformation, 
especially by its leaders, neither 
sanctioned nor even implied the 
natural rights of man, the peculiar 
articles of its creed and its history 
plainly show. 

When the Puritan Fathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock they brought 
with them a fixed religious creed, 
whose primary article was “the 
total depravity ” of human nature, 
and, as a consequence, the loss of 
free-will; from which premise it 
was held that man, in his unre- 
generate state, is not able to do 
any good, but is inclined to all evil. 
This fundamental dogma, applied 
to the political order, excludes un- 
regenerate men from all part in the 
Organization of the state, as well 
as from all participation in the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 
Such, too, is the historical fact; 
political citizenship in the province 
of the Puritans, where they trim- 
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med the state to suit their creed, 
was exclusively granted to mem- 
bers of the orthodox church. “ All 
civil power,” says the Presbyterian 
Dr. Hodge, “ was confined to the 
members of the church, no person 
being either eligible to office or 
entitled to the right of suffrage 
who was not in full communion of 
some church.”* The natural man 
had no rights. To be a freeman 
you must be a Puritan. The men 
who came in the Mayflower did 
not hold the principles which gave 
birth to religious toleration or po- 
litical liberty in the New World. 
And so far were their annals from 
the “grand historic lines of the 
country ” that it was as late as 1834 
when Massachusetts granted full 
religious liberty, while even to-day 
a Catholic is ineligible to office in 
the State of New Hampshire be- 
cause of his religion. Hence there 
can scarcely be an assertion farther 
from the truth than that made by 
Ranke and D’Aubigné, and repeat- 
ed by Bancroft and men of less or 
more note, that republican liberty 
is due to Protestantism, and due 
to Protestantism under its most re- 
pulsive form—that which was given 
to it by John Calvin. 

An appeal to the New World, 
where the original Protestant colo- 
nies were free toform a political gov- 
ernment in accordance with their pe- 
culiar religious belief, gives no coun- 
tenance to this peremptory assertion. 
It is, moreover, made in face of the 
historic testimony of the Old World, 
for nowhere in Europe has Pro- 
testantism been favorable to popu- 
lar rights, or called into existence 
what by any honest interpretation 
can be termed a republic. ‘This 
statement can be easily verified. 

During its three centuries of ex- . 
istence a republican form of gov- 


* Princeton Review, 1863. 
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ernment has nowhere under Pro- 
testant ascendency made its ap- 
pearance. One will look in vain 
in Germany, the cradle of Protes- 
tantism, for a popular government. 
The same is true of Prussia, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, and Hol- 
land, for the Dutch Republic was 
founded upon the ancient consti- 
tutions of the provinces, and not 
upon popular rights. It was a re- 
public only in name, and, such as 
it was, its life was very short. M. 
Guizot, in his Life of John Calvin, 
reveals the cause for this, and right- 
ly discriminates between the influ- 
ence of Calvinism on churches and 
the influence of Calvinism on lib- 
erty when he says: “Calvin’s /n- 
stitutes were the source of the 
strength and vitality of the Re- 
formed churches in these countries,” 
but at the same time he acknow- 
ledges that “their claims were in- 


compatible with the progress of 
liberty” (Guizot’s Life of John 
Calvin, ch. v.) “Calvin did not 
believe in man’s free-will,” says 
the same author, “and he treated 
it with severity and a kind of con- 


tempt. Calvin believed and as- 
serted that he had more right over 
other men’s opinions and actions 
than he ought to have claimed, and 
he did not show sufficient respect 
for their rights” (#did.) He knows 
little of the, origin of liberty in 
America or elsewhere who honors 
in any sense John Calvin as its 
author. 

If Protestants have contributed 
to human freedom, it was not as 
Protestants; the motives which 
prompted them did not spring from 
their religious creed, for that was 
a foe to human rights and the 
urave of liberty. The servitude of 
the human will in consequence of 
original sin, as taught by both Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin, cut off, 
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root and branch, personal, political, 
civil, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious liberty. Protestantism as a 
religious system was an insult to 
all ideas of freedom. Hence it 
was not due to any principle of 
liberty of the original Protestant 
colonists that religious toleration 
was made a part of the organic law 
of the republic, but to the fact that 
the Protestant sects were not able 
to agree, and that there was no 
one of them sufficiently powerful 
to press its exclusive claim and get 
its peculiarities incorporated into 
the Constitution. 

In no place where Protestantism 
prevailed among a people as their 
religion has it given birth to a re- 
public, and nowhere in the nine- 
teenth century does there exist a 
republic in a Protestant land. 
The so-called Reformation, follow- 
ing out its own principles, failed 
altogether to reconcile Christianity 
with popular rights. Its spirit and 
doctrines, derived from an exagger- 
ated idea of the sovereignty of God 
and the utter nullity of man, are in 
accordance with the Oriental mind 
and suitable to an Asiatic despot- 
ism, and it deserves credit for civil 
and religious liberty nowhere. As 
for the Puritans in particular, one 
of their descendants covers the 
whole ground when he says: “I 
believe we are descended from the 
Puritans, who nobly fled from a 
land of despotism to a land of 
freedom, where they could not only 
enjoy their own religion but pre- 
vent everybody else from enjoying 
his.” 

Protestantism in its political as- 
pect might be defined as a theo- 
cratic corporation composed exclu- 
sively of regenerate men of ortho- 
dox faith, having for its premise the 
religious dogma concerning the “ to- 
tal corruption of human nature” 
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in consequence of Adam’s fall, as 
taught by its leaders, Martin Luther 
and John Calvin. One may repel 
this conclusion, but it will be at 
the expense of intellectual consis- 
tency and historical testimony. 

So long as the New England set- 
tlements were content to remain 
English colonies it was possible 
for them to hold their peculiar re- 
ligious tenets and maintain their 
exclusive religio-political organi- 
zation; but when they joined with 
the other colonies, and appealed to 
the equality by birth of all men 
and the inalienable rights of man 
to justify their separation from 
Great Britain, the Puritans then 
and there, in sanctioning these de- 
clarations, entered upon a road 
which necessarily terminated in a 
radical and total change of the 
peculiar articles of their religious 
creed. For the proclamation of 
man’s natural rights involved the 
overthrow of the whole theological 
structure built by the reformed 
theologians upon the corner-stone 
of man’s “total depravity.” The 
Puritans, in signing the Declaration 
of Independence, signed their own 
death-warrant. 

A comparison between the two 
will show this. The political sys- 
tem ofthe Puritans was founded on 
an exaggerated supernaturalism ; 
the political system implied in the 
truths contained in the Declaration 
of Independence supposed a mere 
naturalism. The former held hu- 
man nature to be totally corrupt; 
the latter supposes human nature 
as essentially good. The one 
maintained that man, by Adam’s 
fall, forfeited all his natural rights; 
the other declared that the rights 
of man by nature are inalienable. 
The first granted political suffrage 
exclusively to the elect; the sec- 
ond based the right of suffrage 
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on universal manhood. The Pu- 
ritans relied altogether on the 
strength of divine grace ; the Ame- 
rican republican trusted in the 
inborn capacity of human nature. . 
The two parties started from oppo- 
site poles in regard to man’s rights 
and the value of human nature. 
The Declaration of Independence 
was the antithesis of Martin Lu- 
ther’s work on the S/ave-will and 
John Calvin’s Jnstitutes, looked at 
from their political side. 

That Calvinism excludes repub- 
licanism in politics has been shown ; 
and that republicanism excludes 
Calvinism in religion we will now 
endeavor to prove. 

The process of this exclusion was 
a simple one. The natural influ- 
ence of the practical working of 
the American political system, bas- 
ed on universal suffrage, is an in- 
citement to the intelligence and 
conscience of the people under the 
conviction that the choice of the 
ballot-box will be in the main on 
the side of good government. Fre- 
quent elections and the popular 
agitations attending them awaken 
aspirations, excite debate and ac- 
tion, and under this stimulating in- 
fluence the people are soon led to 
trust human reason and to become 
conscious of the possession of free- 
will; and it was quite natural that, 
as these repressed powers grew in 
strength by action, their leaders 
should assert, and rather defiantly 
at first, the rights of man, be for- 
ward as champions of human lib- 
erty, and indulge in some pretty 
“tall talk” about the dignity of 
man and the nobility of human na- 
ture. Nor can it be a matter of 
surprise that rousing appeals were 
made to men who, under the de- 
pressing influence of a religious 
creed, would have lost their man- 
hood, if that were possible: “to 
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act out yourself,” “obey your in- 
stincts,” “assert your manhood,” 
“be aman”! The extravagant ef- 
forts to magnify man were the na- 
. tural rebound from the opposite 
extreme of excessive abasement. 
Universal suffrage is the most 
efficient school to awaken general 
intelligence, to teach a people their 
rights, and to arouse in their bosoms 
the sense of their manhood. For 
what is a vote? It is the recogni- 
tion of man’s intelligence and lib- 
erty and responsibility, the quali- 
ties which constitute his manhood. 
What is a vote? It is the admis- 
sion that man, as man, is, or ought 
to be, considered a factor in a 
tolerably perfect political society ; 
that he has the right to shape, and 
in bounden duty ought to shape 
so far as his ability extends, the 
course of the destiny of his coun- 
try. A vote is a practical means 
by which every man can exercise 
his right and fulfil his duty by mak- 
ing his voice heard in the councils 
of the nation. It is the practical 
application of the truth that “all 
men are born equal "—that is, “ all 
men have an equal right to life,” 
to “liberty,”’ and to the “ pursuit of 
happiness,” and, armed with a bal- 
lot, a man has the power of main- 
taining and protecting these rights. 
Every vote rightly understood 
means at least all that has been 
here stated. The force of these 
truths, by virtue of their applica- 
tion, effaced from the minds of the 
offspring of the Puritans in less than 
two generations the “ injurious im- 
positions of their early catechetical 
instructions.” It is speaking with- 
in the boundaries of moderation to 
say that scarcely one descendant 
of the Puritans in fifty, perhaps not 
one in five hundred—shall we say 
one in athousand ? perhaps not one 
in ten thousand—will be found who 
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would willingly make, without seri- 
ous reservations, an act of faith in 
the five points of Calvinism. So 
thorough has been this reaction 
that a good part of the New Eng- 
land people now hold that to be 
Christianity which their forefathers 
would have condemned as the total 
negation of Christianity. This is 
not to be wondered at when you 
consider that every time a freeman 
goes to the polls and deposits his 
vote in the ballot-box he virtually 
condemns the dogmas of Protes- 
tantism and practically repudiates 
the Reformation. The persistent 
action of the ballot-box of the re- 
public outweighed the persuasive 
force of the Puritan pulpit. 

A writer in an English periodi- 
cal, commenting on this religious 
phase of the New England mind 
resulting from their rejection of 
the doctrine of “total depravity,” 
remarks: “It is now a part of the 
Boston creed that a man born in 
that city has no need to be born 
again.” 

The people may not draw 
promptly the conclusions which 
flow from their premises, for they 
act rather from implicit than ex- 
plicit reflections; but in the long 
run they reach the explicit logi- 
cal conclusion from these premi- 
ses. The early Puritans, in conform- 
ing their politics to their religion, 
founded a theocracy ; their descend- 
ants, in conforming their religion 
to their political principles, found- 
ed Unitarianism. “I trust,’ wrote 
Mr. Jefferson in 1822, “there is 
not a young man now born in the 
United States who will not die an 
Unitarian.” * 

* This truth, then, if we mistake 

not, has been clearly shown: that 

every religious dogma has a special 

bearing on political society, and this 
* Parton’s Life of Fefferson, p. 711. 
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bearing is what constitutes its poli- 
tical principle ; and every political 
principle has a religious bearing, 
and this bearing involvesa religious 
dogma which is its premise. And, 
as a corollary from the above, it 
may be rightly said that Protes- 
tant religious dogmas are foreign 
to republicanism and lead to a 
theocracy in politics; and that re- 
publicanism in politics is foreign 
to Protestantism and leads to Uni- 
tarianism in religion. But Unita- 
rianism is naturalism, and no close 
observer of the current of religious 
thought of the American people 
will deny that under the genius of 
republicanism its main drift is in 
that direction. 

This much being said, the way 
is now clear to treat more satis- 
factorily of the relation between 
the republic and the Catholic 
Church. 


There exists a necessary bond 
and correlation between the truths 


contained in the Declaration of 
Independence and the revealed 
truths of Christianity, since the 
truths of the natural order serve as 
indispensable supports to the body 
of revealed truths of faith. Deny 
to man reason, and religion can 
have no more meaning to men 
than to a brute or a machine. 
Deny the certitude of reason, and 
there would be no foundation for 
certitude in supernatural faith. 
Deny the innate freedom of the 
will, and the basis for all moral- 
ity would be undermined, and the 
fountain-head of personal, political, 
and religious liberty would be dried 
up. Deny to man the gifts of rea- 
son and free-will, and the natu- 
ral rights of man which flow from 
these gifts are the wild fancies 
of a dreamer, and a_ republic 
founded upon them becomes the 
baseless fabric of a vision. 
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The following declarations will 
throw more light on the value of 
human nature, and of the bearing 
of the truths of reason upon the 
supernatural truths of faith, and 
make our road still easier. Rea- 
son is the organ of truth, and acts 
upon the truth which lies within 
its domain with infallible certi- 
tude. The action of reason pre- 
cedes faith, and can admit the 
claims of no authority which does 
not appeal with entire trust to its 
jurisdiction for its verification, and 
can accept of none that does not 
accord and blend with its dictates. 
Man is by nature in possession of 
his free-will; therefore freedom is 
a birthright, and he holds it in 
trust from his Creator and is re- 
sponsible for its right use. Hu- 
man nature, as it now exists, is es- 
sentially good, and man naturally 
seeks and desires his Creator as 
the source of his happiness. Man 
has lost none of his original facul- 
ties and has forfeited none of his 
natural rights by ‘Adam’s fall, and 
therefore is by nature in possession 
of his natural rights, and it is right- 
ly said: “Among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of .happi- 
ness.” ‘God has created all men 
equal” in regard to these rights, 
and therefore no one man, has the 
natural right to govern another 
man; and all political authority in 
individuals is justly said to be de- 
rived from the consent of the col- 
lective people who are governed. 
The people, under God, associated 
in a body politic, are the source of 
the sovereign political power in the 
civil state. The light of reason is 
the light of God in the soul, and 
the natural rights of man are con- 
ferred by God directly upon man; 
and therefore a religion which 
does not affirm the value of hu- 
man reason and defend the natural 
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rights of man is baseless, and by 
no manner of means revealed by 
his Creator, but is a delusion or an 
imposition and worthy of no re- 
spect. With the light of these 
statements, the truths of which are 
in conformity with her authori- 
tative teaching, the connection 
of the Catholic Church with the 
American republic can easily be 
understood, and at the same time 
the light which they shed lays bare 
to the view of all men the real 
motives which actuate Catholics in 
their devotion to popular rights, 
and places above all suspicion the 
sincerity of their love for popular 
institutions. 

The American people in the 
Declaration of Independence avow- 
ed unequivocally their belief in the 
value of human nature, made a sol- 
emn act of loyalty to human rea- 
son, grounded their popular gov- 
ernment on a solid foundation, 
and opened the door which leads 
directly to the truth. These truths 
which it asserted were not the 
fruits of philosophical speculations, 
but evident truths of human rea- 
son; and the rights which it affirm- 
ed were not the declamations of 
political dreamers, but rights insep- 
arable from man’s rational nature. 
Nor were these truths and these 
rights proclaimed to the world for 
the first time on the 4th of July, 
1776, by the Continental Congress 
of the colonies; for they are as 
old as human nature, and will be 
found among the traditions of all 
races of civilized men. They are 
not lifeless abstractions but living 
truths, concreted more or less in 
all political governments, in their 
institutions and laws. Freedom is 
no tender sapling, but a hardy tree 
‘and of slow growth, whose roots 
are grounded in and entwined 
around the very elements of hu- 
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man nature, and under the shel- 
ter of its stout branches man has 
reached, through many struggles, 
his existing state of manhood. 

The War of Independence was a 
struggle for man’s sacred rights and 
liberties,-and in support of these 
rights and liberties the colonists, as 
British subjects, cited the Magna 
Charta outlined by Cardinal Lang- 
ton and his compeers, and won by 
them from King John in the mea- 
dow of Runnymede. Upon these 
inherent and acknowledged rights 
of man, and upon the conclusion 
which they derived from them that 
no taxation without representation 
ought to be permitted, as a practi- 
cal maxim of government and safe- 
guard of these rights which they 
had received as a legacy from our 
common Catholic ancestors, the 
war for independence began, was 
fought, was won; the republic was 
erected, and stands unchanged and 
immovable. Had the far-seeing 
Count de Maistre been as well 
acquainted with the history of the 
American colonies as he was with 
the history of his own country or 
that of England, he would not have 
hazarded the statement, advanced 
in his Considerations on France, that 
“he did not believe thatthe United 
States would last” or that “the 
city of Washington would accom- 
plish the object for which it was 
projected.” All the conditions 
which he considered as essential 
to form a nation, and the vital prin- 
ciples necessary to produce a con- 
stitution, were existing and gave 
birth to the republic. The repub- 
lic came forth from these into exis- 
tence as naturally as the flower ex- 
pands from the bud. The illus- 
trious count’s unbelief was in con- 
tradiction to his own political doc- 
trines no less than to the truths 
of his Catholic faith, He whose 
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intellectual vision is open to the 
light of first principles and their 
main bearings, and is not altogether 
a stranger to true history, knows 
full well that the Catholic Church 
has battled her whole lifetime for 
those rights of man and that liber- 
ty which confer the greatest glory 
on the American republic. 

That the pages of history testify 
to the close relationship existing 
between popular governments and 
the Catholic faith is shown by the 
fact that all republics since the 
Christian era have sprung into ex- 
istence under the influence of the 
Catholic Church, were founded in 
the ages of faith and by a Catho- 
lic people. The republic of San 
Marino has existed in an entirely 
Catholic population in the heart of 
Italy one thousand years or more ; 
and that of Andorra, on the bor- 
ders of Spain and France, has stood 


the same number of years, and 
neither shows any signs of approach- 


ing dissolution. But these repub- 
lics are small in numbers’ and in 
extent of territory? Grant it; yet 
they are large enowgh and have 
existed long enough to illustrate 
the principle that republicanism is 
congenial with the Catholic reli- 
gion and at home in a Catholic 
population. Then, again, we have 
the Italian republics in Catholic 
ages—those of Venice, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan, Florence, Padua, Bologna. 
In fact, there were no less than two 
hundred republics spread over the 
fair land of Italy. The princi- 
pal Italian cities may be regarded 
as model republics. - Some were 
founded in the ninth, others in the 
tenth or eleventh, century, and last- 
ed several hundred years. Venice 
stood one thousand years and more. 
The Swiss republic was founded in 
medizval times, and counts among 
its heroes and martyrs of political 
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liberty William Tell, Arnold von 
Winkelried, and Andrew Hofer, all 
faithful sons of the Catholic Church. 
The republics in South America, 
though rather quarrelsome, are at 
least the growth of a population al- 
together Catholic. How else can 
we explain that the love of liber- 
ty and popular institutions should 
spring up spontaneously and ex- 
clusively on Catholic soil, unless it 
be that republicanism and the Ca- 
tholic Church have one common 
root ? 

From this point of view it is a 
matter of no surprise that Catholics 
were the first to proclaim religious 
freedom among the original colo- 
nists, and were also among the first 
and stanchest patriots in the war 
for independence. None will be 
found among the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence whose 
position in society and wealth were 
equal to those of Charles Carroll, 
the intelligent, sincere, and fervent 
Catholic layman. The priest who 
became the first bishop and first 
archbishop in the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States was the intimate friend of 
Benjamin Franklin, and, an asso- 
ciate with him, invited by Congress 
to engage the Canadians to be 
neutral if they were not ready to 
join their efforts for independence. 
Washington, with his characteristic 
impartiality, publicly acknowledged 
at the close of the war the patri- 
otic part which Catholics as a class 
had taken in the great struggle for 
liberty. No one can appreciate 
the depth of conviction and the 
strength of affection of Catholics 
for republican institutions unless 
he sees, as they do, the same order 
of truths which serve as the foun- 
dation of his religious belief un- 
derlying, as their support, the free 
institutions of his country. The 
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doctrines of the Catholic Church 
alone give to popular rights, and 
governments founded thereupon, 
an intellectual basis, and furnish 
their vital principle. What a Ca- 
tholic believes as a member of the 
Catholic Church he believes as a 
citizen of the republic. His reli- 
gion consecrates his political con- 
victions, and this consecration im- 
parts a twofold strength to his pa- 
triotism. 

What a Catholic believes as a 
citizen of the republic he believes 
as amember of the Catholic Church; 
and as the natural supports and 
strengthens the supernatural, this 
accounts for the universally ac- 
knowledged fact that no Catholics 
are more sincere in their religious 
belief, more loyal to the author- 
ity of the church, more generous 
in her support, than the Catholic 
republican citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. Catholicity in religion 
sanctions republicanism in politics, 
and republicanism in politics favors 
Catholicity in religion. 

Their relationship is so intimate 
and vital that no attack can be 
made against the church which is 
not equally a blow against the re- 
public. The animus of the so-call- 
ed Native-American party was hos- 
tility to the Catholic Church, and 
its principles were in direct con- 
tradiction to the American bill of 
rights, and its policy was a flagrant 
violation of that religious, civil, and 
political liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The question of education affords 
another illustration. Catholics fa- 
vor education, none more than 
they, and they take the strongest 
grounds against ignorance, for they 
look upon ignorance, when volun- 
tary, as being frequently something 
worse than a misfortune; they 
even condemn it in many cases as 
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asin. They are prepared, if their 
rights be respected, to give their 
children all the elementary, scien- 
tific, and moral education of which 
they are capable, and even more 
than the state will ever ask. As 
an evidence of their spirit and de- 
votion to education witness their 
schools, academies, and colleges 
dotted all over the land. No de- 
nomination of Christians, no class 
of American citizens, can stand 
alongside of Catholics when it is a 
question of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice for education. But “ No,” 
say the votaries of the common- 
school system to Catholics; “ we 


insist that you shall educate your 
children according to our specially- 
devised state system, and that, too, 
under compulsory force ; and, what 
is more, you shall be taxed by the 
state for its support.” 

Catholics say in reply that it is 


no necessary part of the function 
of the state to teach and educate 
children. The education of chil- 
dren is rather a parental than a 
political duty. Besides, to ascribe 
this function to the state: is anti- 
American; for the genius of our 
political system dictates that the 
state should abstain from all inter- 
ference in matters which can be 
accomplished by individual enter- 
prise or voluntary associations. It 
is clear that the chief aim of the 
advocates of the present public- 
school system in the United States 
is less the desire for general diffu- 
sion of knowledge than the advance- 
ment of a pet theory of education ; 
and they insist upon its exclusive 
adoption because they imagine that 
its spirit and tendency are against 
the spread and progress of the 
Catholic faith. Thus they subor- 
dinate education to a sectarian 
prejudice. These feelings of hos- 
tility to the Catholic Church actu- 
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ate a considerable number of the 
advocates of this un-American sys- 
tem of what is claimed to be purely 
secular but really is infidel educa- 
tion, and to such a degree that 
they are blind to the fact that it is 
equally destructive to every form 
of the Christian faith ; that it leaves, 
because of its practical inefficiency, 
thousands of children in ignorance ; 
that it does violence to the reli- 
gious convictions of a large body 
of citizens of the republic; that it 
tramples upon the sacred rights of 
parents, and endangers the state it- 
self by perverting its action from 
its legitimate function. “ Heat not 
a furnace so hot that it doth singe 
yourself” is good advice. The so- 
called American public-school sys- 
tem is a cunningly-devised scheme, 
under the show of zeal for popular 
education, for forcing the state, in 
violation of American principles of 
liberty, to impose an unjust and 
heavy tax on its citizens, with the 
intent of injuring the Catholic 
Church, while in the meantime it 
is sapping in the minds of the 
American youth the foundations of 
all religion and driving them into 
infidelity. 

There are other questions, agi- 
tated only by an inconsiderable 
portion of the American people, 
and equally foreign to the genius 
and normal action of the republic. 
Some would change the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and, 
under the plea of Christianizing it, 
make it sectarian; while others, 
under the garb of liberty, would 
make the state at least pagan, if 
not atheistic. Had these partisans 
their way, the one would make the 
church the state, and the other 
would make the state the church. 
Catholics are content with the or- 
ganic law of the republic as it 
stands, because it is as it ought to 
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They say to both leagues, 








be. 
“Protestant” and “ Liberal”: 
“Hands off from the palladium 
of American rights and freedom! 
Let there be an open field ; there is 
no ground for fear that truth will 
be worsted in a fair encounter.” 
“Truth,” in the inspired words of 
Holy Writ, “is mighty above all 
things, and will prevail.” 

But we are told quite recently 
by a well-known and distinguished 
author, in a lecture on the “ Fu- 
ture of the Republic,” that “ The 
Catholic Church exasperates com- 
mon sense.” Common sense ? 
“Common sense” is the decision 
of unperverted reason, and its voice 
has been given counting nineteen 
centuries in favor of the Catholic 
Church, and this record has not 
been reversed. It was not com- 
mon sense that dictated the ill-tem- 
pered sentence quoted ; it bears the 
unmistakable ear-marks of the grim 
spirit of the old Puritans. The 
presence of the Catholic Church 
always did exasperate the Puritans, 
and acted upon their irritable 
nerves as her exorcisms act on evil 
spirits. Error always feels ill at 
ease when confronted by the oppo- 
site truth. This was so with the 
heathen, and in their exasperation 
they forced Catholic virgins into 
houses of infamy in the vain ex- 
pectation of their fall. The times 
are changed and no longer suffer 
such an outrage, but in revenge 
this writer couples the holy church 
with “ trance-mediums ” and “ rebel 
paradoxes.” He says: “The Ca- 
tholic Church, trance-mediums, and 
rebel paradoxes exasperate com- 
mon sense.” This utterance of the 
oracle of transcendentalism is a 
singular survival of the Puritan and 
heathen spirit, and as such it may 
be left to the investigations of stu- 
dents of atavism. To them also 
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may be left the explanation of how, 
under their spell, an otherwise 
acute and polished writer witlessly 
commits a blunder against common 
sense and civility. “To what base 
uses we may return!” O Seer 


of Concord! it’s your nerves, and 
you need physic. 


“ Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy fine wits ! 
Thy sight is growing blear ; 
Rue, myrrh, and cumin for the Sphinx, 
Her muddy eyes to clear.”’ 

Error forces truth to appear and 
become known; hence every new 
attack, every new agitation, and 
every newly invented calumny 
against the Catholic Church brings 
out into clearer light her divine 
character, removes prejudices from 
the minds of her adversaries, pro- 
motes conversion, and adds to her 
strength. 

Let it, then, be clearly under- 
stood that what we maintain is 
that the common aim of all legit- 
imate political government is the 
security of man’s natural rights; 
that the American republic is 
most distinctly founded on this 
common basis; that the Catholic 
interpretation of Christianity em- 
phatically sanctions its declaration 
of these rights, and as the natural 
and supernatural spring from one 
and the same divine source, “and 
God cannot deny himself, nor one 
truth ever contradict another,”* it 
follows that the republic and the 
Catholic Church can never in their 
normal action, if-intelligence reigns, 
clash, but, bya necessary law of their 
existence, mutually aid, advance, and 
complete each other. A citizen of 
the American republic who under- 
stands himself is all the more loy- 
al to the republic because he is a 
Catholic, and all the better Catho- 
lic because he is loyal to the re- 
public. For the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church alone furnish him 


* Vatican Council, De fide et ratione, 
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with the principles which enable 
him to make a synthesis between 
republicanism and Christianity. 

We give below a table to show 
the gradual increase of the Catholic 
Church, so far as the data was at- 
tainable, from the time of the De- 
claration of Independence to the 
year 1878 inclusive. As for the 
number of Catholics, we have taken 
what may be considered an aver- 
age estimate : 
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The increase of Catholics in 
the United States has been due 
almost altogether to immigration ; 
and when immigration diminishes 
will not her progress cease? The 
number of immigrants may fall 
short of what it has been, but still, 
for good reasons, it will continue 
to be large. Recently, on account 
of the financial crisis, it nearly stop- 
ped; but as this is now sensibly 
passing away the tide of immigra- 
tion is again rising. This will con- 
tinue; for the liberty which is en- 
joyed under popular institutions, 
and the material advantages which 
the country offers to settlers, espe- 
cially in its cheap and fertile lands, 
are inducements that will suffice 
of themselves to attract large num- 
bers to its shores. The millions 


of immigrants settled in the repub- 
lic as their home and their coun- 
try act as an attractive force to 
their relatives, friends, and former 


countrymen. The desire to escape 
the almost insupportable burden of 
military service by forced con- 
scriptions, occasioned by frequent 
wars and by the dangers from ri- 
val nationalities continually loom- 
ing with threatening aspect on the 
political horizon, will drive large 
numbers in the prime and vigor 
of manhood to a country that has 
no standing army to speak of, and 
whose geographical position ren- 
ders it free from all threatening 
dangers to its peace. Last and 
not least of the causes bearing on 
this point are religious persecu- 
tions. These send large numbers, 
thanks especially to Prince Bis- 
marck, to the land of religious tol- 
eration. For these and other cau- 
ses, from Ireland, Germany, and 
other countries of Europe will flow 
a continuous stream of immigrants 
to the United States. And as 
three-fifths of Europe retain the 
VOL. XXIX.—29 
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Catholic faith (omitting to count 
the promise of a greater increase 
from its Catholic population for 
which there are special reasons), 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States may rely on having, rela- 
tively at least, her share in the fu- 
ture immigrants. 

But the increase of Catholics in 
the United States is not solely due 
to immigration; there is another 
cause, a moral .and a potent one, 
which accelerates her growth. It 
has been noticed, by several au- 
thors who have written works on 
the population of the United States 
and on kindred subjects, that the 
natural increase of the foreign ele- 
ment of our population is much 
greater in proportion than that of 
the home-born element. This will 
be best seen by following the sta- 
tistics of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, the former the largest State 
in New England and the latter the 
smallest, in population, and where 
registration reports have been care- 
fully kept. ‘Taking the population 
of American origin in these States 
as a class, their deaths exceed their 
birth-rate. Dr. Allen, of Lowell, 
who is an authority on this subject, 
speaking of Massachusetts, says: 
“It is very questionable whether 
there is much increase by numbers 
in the class of Americans.” “Take,” 
he observes, “the towns contain- 
ing none or scarce any foreign 
populations, where in 1846 and 1865 
not a single foreign birth is report- 
ed (there are thirty such towns in 
Massachusetts), and the whole num- 
ber of deaths in these towns for 
1864 and 1865 exceed each year 
the births.” ‘The registration re- 
port of Massachusetts for 1870 
says : “ The character of our popula- 
tion is undergoing a great change. 
Surely, and not slowly, a mixed 
stock of Irish, German, and Cana- 
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dians is taking the place of the 
pure English stock which has pos- 
sessed Massachusetts for more than 
two centuries.” To pick and to 
choose and to reject among the 
truths known to be revealed by 
God is preperly called heresy, and 
it is evident that such a state of 
mind is incompatible with either 
intellectual or moral rectitude, and 
therefore all heresy, by its very 
nature, leads inevitably to self- 
extinction with its fanatical adher- 
ents. 

But there is an increase of po- 
pulation in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and whence does this come? 
“ Wherever an increase has taken 
place,” observes the same writer, 
“it is found on examination to be 
made up largely of the foreign ele- 
ment, either from emigration or by 
great number of births. It is a 


fact now pretty well established 
that the foreign class will have, on 


an average, about three times as 
many children as an equal num- 
ber of the American.” In Rhode 
Island the census report of 1875 
shows “that its native American 
population by parentage has in- 
creased only 12.89 per cent. in ten 
years past, while the foreign popu- 
lation by parentage has increased 
80.11 per cent. in the same time. 
If this increase should continue at 
the same rate in the future, the 
population of Rhode Island will 
be in June, 1877: American 138,- 
195, and foreign 143,307; and in 
1885, American 152,087, and for- 
eign 222,466.” “Old Massachu- 
setts,” remarks another writer on 
the subject, “has passed away, and 
a new Massachusetts is taking its 
place.” But these comparative 
birth-rates apply with equal force 
to other Eastern States; and if 
things follow their actual course, 
and right names are applied to 
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things, New England presently will 
have to be called New Ireland. 

The ratio of the Catholic popula- 
tion in all the New England States, 
compared with the non-Catholic, is 
considered at presert to be about 
one-fourth. As Catholics are 
taught and believe that the bonds 
of wedlock are perpetually binding 
in conscience by a divine law, and 
the duties of parentage are sacred, 
they have no temptation to be freed 
from the restraints of the one or 
relieved from the duties of the other; 
or if such temptations arise they 
are quickly repressed. by the in- 
fluence of religious motives. Sad 
experience will teach statesmen 
that there is no other way of pro- 
tecting the state from sure decay 
than in conforming its legislation 
to Christian morals as taught by 
the Catholic Church only. If the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States were left to the law of na- 
tural increase alone, this, it is evi- 
dent, would suffice for her con- 
tinuous progress relatively to the 
population of the country. 

No vessel sails without back- 
water, and this is true of the bark 
of the church. Her counter-cur- 
rent has been in the number of her 
children who have strayed from 
her fold on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of priests, churches, and the 
means for their religious instruc- 
tion; and, again, the increased 
death-rate of the children of for- 
eign parentage, occasioned for the 
most part by reason of poverty. 
As to the first drawback, the num- 
ber of priests, churches, schools, 
these are in the larger settled States 
approaching to the needs of the 
faithful. The vocations to the 
priesthood in the most settled dio- 
ceses, we are informed, suffice for 
their wants. Seminaries are in- 
creasing; many of them are fine 
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buildings, and that of the diocese 
of Philadelphia, if equalled anywhere 
in Catholic countries, is not sur- 
passed. The recent decrease in 
immigration has given the church 
a breathing-spell, and she is putting 
forth her strength and coping with 
these difficulties, as the table in re- 
ference to these points on page 
18 shows. As to the second, the 
relative poverty of Catholics, this, 
with their energy, industry, and 
spirit of enterprise, is rapidly disap- 
pearing. ‘ From whatever branch 
of industry,” says a Protestant 
writer,* “the Irish adopt they suc- 
ceed in driving off native Ame- 
rican competitors, and they are 
equally successful in establishing 
and maintaining in all departments 
under their control an enhanced 
rate of compensation. They have 
swept our factories almost clear of 
native help. ‘They have nearly the 


monopoly of boot and shoe making, 
the most important and lucrative 


industry of Massachusetts. They 
are planting their colonies in many 
of the best towns and cities ; and 
when they once get a foothold 
in a neighborhood there springs 
up forthwith a populous Hibernia. 
They are fast taking to themselves 
the lion’s share of the actual earn- 
ings of productive industry. They 
are sending immense sums to Ire- 
land; the rapidly-growing capitals 
of our savings-banks belong in very 
great part to them; they have 
very heavy deposits in the hands of 
their priests ; and their ecclesiasti- 
cal property is enormous, especial- 
ly in our Western cities and on the 
Pacific coast, where the church 
(generally under Irish auspices) 
has anticipated other purchasers, 
and obtained at the outset corner- 
lots and other real estate yielding 


* Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. 
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the most ample revenue, so that the 
Romish Church often holds more 
property than all Protestant de- 
nominations.” But it is not only 
in branches of industry that Catho- 
lics have become prominent; there 
will be found among the distin- 
guished merchants, bankers, judges, 
legislators, inventors, officers of the 
regular army, professors in colleges, 
literary and scientific men, mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, and in 
all these classes Catholics are gain- 
ing, proportionately, representatives 
of their faith. 

This prosperity and elevation 
have also their effect upon the ma- 
terial advancement of the church. 
The Catholic cathedrals, both as to 
size and style of architecture, are the 
most conspicuous structures in the 
largest cities in the United States, 
such as Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, Newark, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Albany, Rochester, Colum- 
bus, Mobile, Portland. Preparations 
are being made for the construc- 
tion of cathedrals, or cathedrals 
are actually being built, in other 
populous cities—in Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, Providence, and Hartford. 
That of New York, which is on the 
point of completion, has, as_be- 
comes the metropolis of the Union, 
no rival in size, in costliness of ma- 
terial, and in architectural character 
on the continent of America. The 
wealth of the Catholic Church has 
more than kept pace with the in- 
crease of the country’s wealth, as 
is shown by the following statement : 
“In 1850 the total property valua- 
tion of the United States, accord- 
ing to the census report of that 
year, was $7,135,780,228; in 1860 
it was $16,159,616,068 ; in 1870 it 
was $30,668,518,507. That is to 
say, the aggregate wealth of the 
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country increased about 125 per 
cent. from 1850 to 1860, and about 
86 per cent. from 1860 to 1870. 

“The total property valuation of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States in 1850 was $9,256,- 
758; in 1860 it was $26,774,119; 
in 1870 it was $60,985,565. Thatis 
to say, the aggregate wealth of the 
Catholic Church increased about 
189 per cent. from 1850 to 1860, 
and about 128 per cent. from 1860 
to 1870. While, therefore, in the 
first of these two decades, the 
wealth of the whole country gained 
125 per cent., the wealth of the 
Catholic Church gained 189 per 
cent.; and while in the second de- 
cade the wealth of the whole 
country gained 86 per cent., the 
wealth of the Catholic Church 
gained 128 per cent.” 

The Catholic Church in the re- 
public finds her strength in relying 
for her material support upon the 
piety of the faithful, and the spir- 
it and generosity with which all 
classes of her children respond to 
this test of the sincerity of their 
faith is an example which has a 
meaning at this moment for the 
whole Christian world. Socially 
and politically Catholics are slow- 
ly taking the rank to which their 
education, virtue, wealth, and num- 
bers entitle them among the pro- 
minent forces of the republic, and 
the light which their religion throws 
upon its vital principles and its 
Constitution will make them con- 
spicuous as intelligent and patriotic 
citizens. 

The future of the United States 
belongs, under God, to that religion 
which, by its conscious possession 
of truth and by the indwelling 
Spirit of divineove, shall succeed 
in bringing the American people to 
unity in their religious belief and 
action, as they are actually one in 
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the political sense. It would be 
the utter despair of reason to sup- 
pose that truth cannot be known 
with certitude, and it is the vir- 
tual denial of God to question his 
readiness to fill the hearts of all 
men with his love. The thought 
that the existing wranglings in re- 
ligion are to go on and increase 
for ever can only enter base minds 
and satisfy vulgar souls. 

Admitting, then, all that has been 
said as true, it may be added that 
as the faith of the greater part of 
Catholics who come here from 
abroad rests on a traditional and 
historical basis almost exclusively ; 
conceding that this traditional faith 
will be firm enough to keep its 
hold upon the immigrants and. re- 
tain them in the fold of the church 
until death—granting all this, the 
question starts up forcibly here: 
But will not the Catholic faith, un- 
der the influence of republicanism, 
lose its hold in one or two, or at 
most in three, generations on their 
children ? 

It is too obvious to admit of de- 
nial that a people born and edu- 
cated under the influence of popu- 
lar institutions will tend to exalt 
reason, and emphasize the positive 
instincts of human nature, and be 
apt to look upon the intrinsic rea- 
son of things as the only criterion 
of truth. It is equally clear that 
the Catholic Church, if she is to 
keep within her fold those who 
have received her baptism, and to 
captivate an intelligent and ener- 
getic people like the Americans, 
will have to receive their challenge 
and be ready to answer satisfacto- 
rily the problems of reason; meet 
fully the demands of the needs of 
their spiritual nature; bless and 
sanctify the imagination and senses 
and all man’s God-given instincts. 
And while answering the most ener- 
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getic and sublime intelligence at 
the bar of reason, she will have to 
know how to retain her sweet and 
gentle hold on the tenderest affec- 
tions of the child. 

This task will not be an arduous 
one; for, as has been shown, the 
authoritative teachings of the Ca- 
tholic Church maintain the natural 
order as the basis of the superna- 
tural, and, in the minds of many of 
the class of which we speak, Ca- 
tholicity is still identified with Cal- 
vinism. Hence they do themselves 
the injustice to believe that in re- 
jecting Calvinism they have also 
rejected Christianity altogether. 
They are not aware that the truths 
on which they based their rejec- 
tion of Calvinism are affirmed by 
Catholicity. What they did in 
their repudiation of Calvinism—and 
Calvinism is nothing else but the 
logical basis of the dogmas of Pro- 


testantism—-was only a repetition of 
the anathemas of the fathers of the 
Council of ‘Trent, and their action 
at bottom was founded mainly on 


the same reasons. They have ab- 
jured Protestantism, and never can 
be led to go back to what they 
know to be hostile to the genius of 
their country, contrary to the dic- 
tates of reason, and repugnant to 
their holiest affections. Its pro- 
mised heaven has lost for them all 
attractions; its hell no longer ex- 
cites any fear in their bosoms; and 
its ministers openly confess that, as 
a religious system, Protestantism 
fails to exercise any authority over 
the minds, or to exert any influence 
on the conduct, of the majority of 
the American people. It demands 
from them a crippling of their na- 
ture and a sacrifice of its rights 
which, once its thraldom has been 
broken, nothing can restore. These 
minds have impeached Protestant- 
ism on Catholic grounds, and when 
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they have been led to see that, 
their prejudices against Christianity 
will be removed and they will be 
willing to complete their task. 
They cannot rest content where 
they are, for the human mind was 
made by its Creator for truth, and 
in the absence of truth it ceases to 
live. When it refuses its assent to 
truth it is either because the truth 
has been travestied and made to 
appear as false, or because it is 
seen through a colored medium. 
For the intellect is powerless to 
reject the truth when seen as the 
truth. It is not in the search after 
truth, but in the tranquil possession 
of truth and appropriation of it by 
contemplation, that man finds the 
fullest and purest joy. Man craves 
to know the enigma of life, and 
until this is known his intelligence 
cannot be wholly content with the 
investigation of bugs, or baffled by 
a word which contains a sound and 
nothing more—the “ unknowable.” 
Moreover, the American mind in 
one aspect is unlike the European, 
in that infidelity, scepticism, mate- 
rialism, and atheism cannot find a 
lodgment in it for any length of 
time. ‘Their minds, like the native 
soil of their country, have some- 
thing virginal, and furnish no 
nourishment for these poisonous 
weeds, which, failing to take root, 
soon wither. There is a profound 
reason for this, and it will bear ex- 
planation. The reason may be 
found here: the denial of any one 
truth, carried out to its logical con- 
sequences, involves the denial of all 
truth. ‘The so-called Reformers of 
the sixteenth century began by de- 
nying the supernatural origin of the 
divine institution of the church, 
and by force of logical sequence 
proceeded to the denial of its di- 
vine authority, and thus by pro- 
gression to the denial of all su- 
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pernatural truth ; thence the denial 
descended to philosophy, to poli- 
tics, to the entire natural order of 
truth, and finally to the denial of 
Him from whom proceeds all truth, 
ending in its logical termination— 
atheism. The dominant intellec- 
tual tendency of Europe has, dur- 
ing these last three centuries, fol- 
lowed the law of negative sequence 
of error to its ultimate logical con- 
clusion. 

On the other hand, the affirma- 
tion of any one truth, logically fol- 
lowed out, leads to the knowledge 
and affirmation of all truth. The 
American republic began afresh in 
the last century by the declaration 
of certain evident truths of reason. 
The law of its progression consists 
in tracing these truths out to their 
logical connection with all other 
truths, and finally coming to the 
knowledge of all truth, both in the 
natural and supernatural order, 
ending in the affirmation of univer- 
sal truth and the union with the 
source of all truth—God. The do- 
minant tendency of the American 
people is towards the law of the 
positive sequence of truth. The 
course of Europe was that of ne- 
gation; the course of the United 
States was that of affirmation. The 
first was destructive, the second 
was constructive. The one was 
degrading, the other was elevating. 
That bred dissension, this created 
union. Europe, under the lead of 
the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century, turned its back on 
Catholicity and entered upon the 
downward road that ends in death; 
the republic of the United States, 
in affirming man’s natural rights, 
started in the eighteenth century 
with its face to Catholicity, and is 
in the ascending way of life to 
God. 

From. this point of view the 
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Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence has a higher meaning, and it 
may be said to be the turning-point 
in history from a negation to an 
affirmation of truth: interpreting 
democracy not as a downward but 
as an upward movement, and plac- 
ing political society anew on the 
road to the fulfilment of its divine 
destiny. 

Christianity, like republicanism, 
has in the last analysis nothing 
else to rely upon for its reception 
and success than reason and con- 
science and the innate powers of 
human nature, graciously aided as 
they always are; and let it once 
be shown that the Catholic inter- 
pretation of Christianity is conso- 
nant with the dictates of human 
reason, in accordance with man’s 
normal feelings, favorable to the 
highest conceptions of man’s dig- 
nity, and that it presents to his in- 
telligence a destiny which awakens 
the uttermost action and devotion 
of all his powers, and you have 
opened the door to the American 
people for the reception of the 
complete evidence of the claims of 
the Catholic Church, and prepared 
the way for the universal accep- 
tance of her divine character. 

The study of Zoroaster, Pytha- 
goras, Brahma, Buddha, Confucius, 
Plato, Cicero, Aristotle, Marcus 
Aurelius, and other seers and sages 
of the human race, and the admi- 
ration excited by the wisdom and 
virtues of the most _ illustrious 
pagans, is a healthful exercise for 
such minds as have not been alto- 
gether emancipated from a creed 
which taught that the heathen were 
God-forsaken, ‘and insisted that 
their virtues should be “looked 
upon as sO many vices.” I[t may 
be said: What Plato did not know 
of the ancients was little worth 
knowing. Yet Justin the Philoso- 
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pher, who was a devout student of 
Plato’s writings and disciple of the 
doctrine of this prince of philoso- 
phers, on his becoming a Christian 
said: “I abandon Plato, not that 
his doctrine is contrary to truth, 
but because it is insufficient and 
fragmentary.” This, too, will be the 
final verdict of all earnest and 
honest seekers after truth among 
the ancient sages and philosophers; 
and if they have the courage to 
conquer their prejudices and the 
earnestness to pursue their studies 
and make an impartial investiga- 
tion of the Christian religion in the 
light of the Catholic interpretation 
of its doctrines, their intellectual 
eyes will be opened to see that in 
Christianity are all the fragmen- 
tary truths which they found, after 
diligent and laborious search, scat- 
tered among the ancients, reinte- 
grated in their general principles. 
For Catholicity affirms the convic- 
tions and traditions of the whole 
human race, and all the truths of 
every system of religion or philoso- 
phy are contained in her absolute 
synthesis. Catholicity means uni- 
versal truth, after the knowledge of 
which all noble souls aspire natur- 
ally. One of the distinctive and 
essential marks of true religion is 
this: it grasps concretely what- 
ever truth has been held always 
and everywhere and by all men. 
All truth is catholic. 

There is a general conviction 
abroad that the people’s share in 
the government of a nation ought 
to be enlarged. It must be admit- 
ted that the American republic has 
contributed not a little to form and 
support this conviction. But the 
principles of the republic are not 
like those of an Utopia in the air ; 
they are fixedly rooted in the 
ground of reason and _ revealed 
truth. If the framers of the repub- 
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lic set aside certain privileges and 
institutions inherited from pagan, 
barbaric, or feudal times, it was 
not to break with the past, but be- 
cause these things were unservice- 
able to a people with the spirit and 
in the circumstances of the colo- 
nists. Besides, they were no less 
inharmonious with the more ration- 
al ideas of equity due to Christian 
influences; and by their omission 
the founders of the republic provi- 
dentially advanced political gov- 
ernment, at least for a people 
situated as the American people 
were. 

When the nature of the Ameri- 
can republic is better understood, 
and the exposition of Christianity 
is shaped in the light of its univer- 
sal principles so as to suit the pe- 
culiarities of the American mind, 
the Catholic Church will not only 
keep her baptized American chil- 
dren in her fold, but will at the 
same time remove the prejudices 
existing in the minds of a large 
class of non-Catholics, and the 
dangers apprehended from the 
influence of republicanism will be 
turned into fresh evidences of the 
church’s divine character. 

Tosum up: He who does not see 
the hand of Divine Providence 
leading to the discovery of the 
western continent, and directing its 
settlement and subsequent events 
towards a more complete applica- 
tion to political society of the uni- 
versal truths affirmed alike by hu- 
man reason and Christianity, will 
fail to interpret rightly and ade- 
quately the history of the United 
States. It is also true that he who 
sees Heaven’s hand in these events, 
and fails to see that Christ organiz- 
ed a body of men to guard and 
teach these universal truths to man- 
kind, with the promise of his pres- 
ence to the end of the world, will 
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fail to interpret rightly and ade- 
quately the history of the Catholic 
Church, and is like a man who sees 
the light but has his back turned 
to the sun. But he who sees all 


this will not fail to see that the 
republic and the Catholic Church, 
under the same divine guidance, 


Pearl. 


are working together in the United 
States, forming the various races of 
men and nationalities into a homo- 
geneous people, and by their united 
action giving a bright promise of a 
broader and higher development of 
man than has been heretofore ac- 
complished. 





PEARL. 


BY KATALZEN O’MZARA, AUTAOR OF “1zA’s sToRY,” ‘* A SALON IN T4E LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” 
“ARE YOU MY WIFE?” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DIPLOMACY ALL ROUND. 


PEARL, in spite of her promise, 
did not sleep much that night. 
Neither did Mrs. Monteagle. She 
was up at cock-crow, and drove the 
servants wild, scolding and fidget- 
ting, and wanting her tea an. hour 
before the natural time. She had 
taken energetic steps last night, 
and made it pretty certain that the 
duel should not take place at once, 
if, indeed, the two men had intend- 
ed to meet, which, after all, was 
pure conjecture so far. But Cap- 
tain Léopold was coming to break- 
fast with her, and she would find 
out the truth, let him try to hide it 
as he might. She expected him at 
twelve. At half-past eleven the 
bell rang and Mme. Léopold walk- 
ed in. Mrs. Monteagle saw at a 
glance that there was war in the 
air. 

“Chére madame, I am come to 
take counsel with you. Your judg- 
ment is so good you will advise 
me better than any one. I am 
anxious about our dear Fearl.” 

“Ha! What’s amiss with her? 
I thought she was looking very 
well last night.” 


“It is precisely about last night 
that I want to speak to you. First, 
I must tell you that the marriage 
of my Blanche is nearly arranged. 
The young people are charmed with 
one another; Ae is quite enchanted, 
and to-morrow evening they are to 
meet and dance together at the 
Austrian Embassy.” 

“Well, it is a good thing that is 
off your mind,” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle; “but what has Blanche’s 
marriage to do with Pearl Red- 
acre ?” 

“You took her to the theatre 
last night, and my son spent the 
evening in your box. Chére ma- 
dame, was that wise, was it a right 
thing todo? I speak to you with 
the feelings of a mother.” 

“About what? . About my tak- 
ing Pearl to the play? I can’t see 
what your feelings as a mother have 
to do with that, my good lady.” 

“ How literal you are!” And 
Mme. Léopold pretended to laugh. 
“T mean was it right to let my son 
stay there talking to Pearl all that 
time ?” 

“Did you expect me to order 
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him away? What a good joke! 
Really, you must excuse me, but I 
am not your son’s nurse, and I 
should say he was big enough boy 
to take care of himself.” 

“T have no anxiety on my son’s 
account,” said Mme. Léopold, pro- 
voked out of her sweetness by Mrs. 
Monteagle’s good-humored chuck- 
ling; “my concern is for Pearl. I 
am responsible for her to a certain 
extent, as it was I who placed her 
with Mme. Mére.” 

“So far you have no reason to 
regret it. No harm has come to 
the child yet; but of course one 
can’t tell what may happen from 
one day to another. I have been 
foreseeing mischief to her all along. 
It was against my will that she 
went there.” 

“ Nay, madame, my son has com- 
mitted many follies, but he is in- 
capable of so grievous an indiscre- 
tion as that!” said Mme. Léopold, 
bridling. 

“TI wish you would not be so 
enigmatical,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 
“You have learned to read cipher, 
I suppose, at the Foreign Office, 
but I have’not. I can only read 
plain writing, and I don’t take 
crooked roads, as you diplomatic 
folks think it clever to do; I take 
the straight one.” 

“The straight road is generally 
the shortest in the end.” 

“Yes, there is less traffic on it at 
any rate. Suppose you take it 
now, and tell me in plain words 
what you want me to understand ? 
Or shall I tell you? Your son has 
fallen in love with Pearl Redacre, 
and he wants to‘marry her, and 
you want to prevent it.” 

“Marry her! Ah! mon Dieu—” 

She started to her feet, and then 
dropped back into her chair, white, 
horror-stricken. “Marry her!” 
she repeated. “Never! My son is 


not capable of such an inconve- 
nance; he has too much self-respect, 
and he knows his duty to me; he is 
not capable of breaking my heart.” 

Mrs. Monteagle was too indig- 
nant to answer. She looked at the 
infuriated mother, contempt and 
disgust written on every line of her 
face. 

“If cette petite has been laying 
a trap for my son she shall be foil- 
ed,” continued Mme. Léopold. “I 
will stop it and expose her as she 
deserves. She shall be turned out 
of my mother-in-law’s house on the 
quarter ofanhour. Iwill telegraph 
to Mrs. Redacre that her daugh- 
ter has been dismissed, and that 
she had better come and fetch her 
home. That girl will end badly; she 
is a born intriguante !” 

This was too much. 

“That will do, madame,” said 
Mrs. Monteagle. ‘“ You have been 
very explicit ; I have nothing more 
to complain of in that respect. 
And now I will be equally frank 
with you. First let me put one 
question: Disparity of fortune is 
the only obstacle you see to a 
marriage between your son and the 
daughter of Colonel Redacre, is it 
not ?” 

“ Disparity! That is a mild way 
of putting it. A girl who hasn’t 
a penny !” 

“Who hasn’tapenny, then. But 
the want of pennies is her only de- 
fect ; you admit that ?” 

“It is a defect that nothing can 
atone for.” 

“But it is the only one? You 
can’t deny that, for not many 
months ago you were as eager for 
this marriage as you are now op- 
posed to it.” 

“Everything is changed since 
then.” 

“Nothing is changed, except 
that Miss Redacre has lost her 
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fortune. Now let me set your 
mind at rest on the point. She 
will not marry yourson. He is at- 
tached to her, and, to his credit be 
it said, he would overlook the ob- 
stacle which in your eyes is insur- 
mountable, and marry her with- 
out a penny; but she will not ac- 
cept him. She does not love him, 
and she has told himso. I am sor- 
ry for your son, for he has proved 


that he has a heart and that he is a: 


gentleman ; but I heartily congratu- 
late Miss Redacre on escaping the 
reception she would have met with 
from his family. Your son, how- 
ever, will not bring the disgrace 
upon you of marrying a charming, 
accomplished young gentlewoman 
witlfout a dot; he is free to go to 
Algiers and bring you back an Afri- 
can Jewess for a daughter-in-law.” 
“ My son has made her an offer of 
his hand, and she has refused it! 


Refused to marry him!” said Mme. 
Léopold, absolutely aghast at this 
information. 

“Tt is an extraordinary fact, but 


itis true. I refer you to Captain 
Léopold himself for confirmation of 
*” 

But Mme. Léopold needed no 
confirmation. Mrs. Monteagle was 
a terrible woman, but she never 
told lies; her word was gospel to 
those who knew her, and there was 
the impress of truth, simple and un- 
exaggerated, on every word she had 
just said. 

“TI am_ bewildered,” 
Frenchwoman. “I know not what 
to think. I feel as if I were ina 
nightmare.” 

‘Wake up from it,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle, still too much in ear- 
nest to chuckle. “ You are not on 
the edge of a precipice; there is no 
mad bull running after you and 
your son; you are both safe from 
Miss Redacre.” 


said the 


Pearl. 


Mme. Léopold rose to go. “I 
wish I had known sooner how mat- 
ters stood,” she said. “I would 
have been spared a good deal of 
anxiety—on Pearl’saccount. [have 
always had a great regard for her, 
and it was real pain to me to think 
that she should do anything un- 
worthy of it. But her conduct un- 
der this trying ordeal proves that 
she has great nobility of soul. It 
was heroic of her to refuse my 
son !” 

“Oh! dear,no. It was nothing of 
the sort,”’ retorted Mrs. Monteagle. 
“She refused him simply because 
she doesn’t care for him; the hero- 
ism would have been to have ac- 
cepted him.” 

Mme. Léopold smiled, and, with 
an imperceptible shrug of her fat 
shoulders, “ I confess that that in- 
terpretation of heroism is beyond 
my apprehension; but I fully ap- 
preciate the self-respect and deli- 
cacy that actuated Pearl. At the 
same time one must remember how 
very mortifying it would have been 
for her to enter a family like ours 
in her present condition, destitute 
as she is of even the means of pro- 
viding herself with a trousseau !” 

“We would have managed to 
give her decent clothes,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle. “ We might have con- 
trived even to give her a few dia- 
monds; I happen to have some 
trinkets at my own disposal that 
would not have been a disgrace to 
Mme. la Baronne Léopold. Ha! 
ha! But there is no need to discuss 
that now. There is an end of the 
matter, and your mind is at rest, I 
hope, as regards Miss Redacre ?” 

“She has a rare friend in you,” 
said Mme. Léopold. 

“When I like people, I like 
them,” was the sententious rejoin- 
der. “And now will you oblige 
me by looking on all that we have 
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said on the subject as confiden- 
tial? Your son would not care to 
have the affair belled about, neither 
would Pearl.” 

“Just so, chére madame; then 
let it rest between us,’ replied 
Mme. Léopold, who felt small—so 
small that Mrs. Monteagle began to 
pity her. 

“Tam expecting Captain Léopold 
to déjeuner,” she said, as a ring 
sounded; “I dare say this is he.” 

Léon’s mother composed her 
countenance with a facility that 
spoke volumes for her diplomatic 
aptitudes and her ability to steer 
safely through the dangerous wa- 
ters of the Foreign Office. She had 


a pleasant greeting for her son, and 
took leave of Mrs. Monteagle as if 
they had been interchanging the 
tenderest effusions of friendship 
during the last half-hour. 


While Pearl had been thus under 
discussion she herself was busy 
reading a letter from Polly. This 
is what Polly said: 


“ Broom Ho.tow, May —. 


“DEAR OLD PEARL : I wish you would 
not be solong without writing. Mamma 
gets into the blues when we are a week 
without a létter, and papa fidgets till 
Balaklava and he quarrel, and you may 
remember the delightful state of things 
which follows in this family when the 
peace is troubled between those two he- 
roes, 

“ Pearl, I have a great piece of news for 
you. I am engaged to be married to 
Percy Danvers. I wonder whether you 
are much surprised, as I want you to 
be? I'm afraid you guessed from the 
first what was going to happen. He 
Says you did, and that you didn’t like 
him. Of course I protest that is only a 
fancy of his—about your not liking him. 
Don't imagine from this that I am in the 
seventh heaven of adoration, and that I 
expect everybody to think my Percy the 
most adorable of men. I suppose I am 
a little in love. I try to believe I am, 
and I partly succeed, for I am very hap- 
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py and content, and I expect to be a 
great deal more so when I am married ; 
but that is not to be forsometime. Our 
engagement is a secret just yet ; sodon’t 
breathe a word about it to any one, not 
even Mrs. Monteagle. And still I 
don’t know if it would not be better to 
tell her, and secure her help in some- 
thing that is of great importance. I 
don’t wish Percy to know that you are 
in a situation, and if he goes to Paris, 
and that Mrs. Monteagle is not warned, 
the chances are she will let the murder 
out the first time she sees him. He 
thinks you are on a visit to her all this 
time. He knew you were in the begin- 
ning, and as nobody thought it necessary 
to enlighten him on the point, he still 
thinks you are staying at his aunt’s. 
There is no harm in leaving him under 
that impression. You are always with 
her on Sunday, and we see him at lunch 
here that day, so I can with aclear con- 
science speak of you as with Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, for you are sure to be there when 
I am saying it. I know you will ex- 
claim against this as deceptive, but I am 
not so squeamish as you, and I see no 
reason why I should risk my earthly 
happiness and prospects for the sake of 
a quibble. Percy is devutedly in love 
with me, but he is a thorough man of 
the world, and with his principles—pre- 
judices you would call them, I suppose 
—it is natural he should have a horror of 
his sister-in-law’s being in the position 
of an upper servant, and amongst people 
where it is sure to get known. If you 
really love me, Pearl, now is the time to 
prove it by giving up your absurd craze 
and coming home. Percy need never 
hear of this ridiculous episode of your 
stay in Paris; it would be forgotten by 
the time he returned there. People for- 
get everything, I notice. We can’t be 
married for a year—it is a question of 
property that he has to settle—unless 
his uncle dies before then, in which case 
we could be married at once. 

“‘ Papa was saying only this morning at 
breakfast that he wondered how you 
were getting on, and whether it was pos- 
sible you would stay away much longer. 
He can’t make you out at all. No more 
can I, Mamma is the only one who 
takes your part; but I don’t believe she 
approves of your behavior a bit more 
than the rest of us. It seems Captain 
Darvallon is gone back to Paris. So 
Percy told me yesterday. I hope you 
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won't confide my secret to him. He 
would consider it his duty at once to in- 
form Percy of your noble defiance of 
your family and society, and thus show 
his contempt for worldliness, and for 
persons who made themselves the ac- 
complices of worldly-minded people. 

“ The country is looking lovely. This 
is a heavenly day; the scent of the 
syringa and the lilacs is overpowering 
as I write by the open window, and 
there is a nightingale singing away in 
the sycamore tree to that pink rose by 
the gate. You never heard anything so 
delicious in your life ; all the other birds 
have shut up to listen to him. Even 
Fritz is listening ; I wish you could see 
him sitting on his fail, looking straight 
up at the sycamore, and pricking his 
ears, with a little twitch of his head, as if 
the trills tickled him. He has been in 
trouble lately, poor Fritz! Wolf (the 
new gamekeeper's dog) and he don’t hit 
it offf and they have been having words 
lately whenever we met on the road; 
but the day before yesterday they met, 
and ’twas not in a crowd, but ‘ by moon- 
light alone, love,’ and there was evi- 
dently a terrible -row, for Fritz came 
home late at night, more dead than alive, 
with a piece of his back torn off, and 
half his tail gone, and his head all 
bloody. Jacob Mills put him into a bath 
of warm water, and we all assisted at the 
ceremony of the washing of his wounds. 
It was very affecting, for he kept lick- 
ing Jacob’s hand and making the most 
pitiful eyes at us all out of his tub. The 
new calf is tumbling about the lawn on 
its rickety legs, and making moans for 
its mother that would move the heart of 
astone. There is a brood of fifteen new 
chickens this morning, and the interest- 
ing family are doing well in a basket 
before the kitchen fire. 

‘*Now I have told you all the news. 
Come home—come home—come home ! 
Your affectionate sister, 

“ PoLty.” 


Mrs. Monteagle and Captain 
Léopold ate their breakfast while 


Pearl digested this letter. Léon 
ate with avery good appetite. And 
yet he had been very much disturb- 
ed by last night’s episode, and it had 
rather added to his irritation than 
calmed him to learn that morning 
that Darvallon had been despatched 


Pearl. 


at an hour’s notice on a mission to 
Vienna—some confidential message 
which the emperor thought fit to 
send by him instead of entrusting 
it to the ordinary channel. It was 
a relief to him to vent his feelings 
in complaint and surprise to Mrs. 
Monteagle, who was very sympa- 
thetic, and full of wonder and con- 
jecture about the strange proceed- 
ing. She forbore introducing the 
subject of Pearl, waiting for Léon 
to do so; but he had his own rea- 
sons for avoiding it for the present. 

“Do you know who is here ?” he 
said, when they were fairly under 
way with the paté de foie gras. 
“ Kingspring! He arrived by the 
mail last night, himself and his 
friend Danvers.” 

“The wicked pair, not to have 
come at once to see me!” said 
Mrs. Monteagle. ' 

“ They will be here presently, no 
doubt. Indeed, Kingspring in- 
formed me, with that franchise bru- 
tale that he prides himself on, that 
it was not for my beaux yeux he 
was in such a hurry tocome to me; 
he wanted me to get invitations for 
himself and Danvers for the ball at 
the Metternichs’ to-night.” 

“Tt is rather late, is it not?” 

“My father will manage it; they 
are coming to dine with me at the 
club, and we will go from that to 
the Foreign Office and start in his 
excellency’s train.” 

“T am glad Mr. Kingspring is so 
far consoled for his loss as to be in 
a mood to care for balls,” said Mrs. 
Monteagle. 

“The ball is perhaps part of the 
consolatory system that enables 
him to bear up. One must take 
the blessings that Providence gives 
us, and be thankful,” said Léon. 
“At this moment, madame, I am 
deeply sensible of the blessing 
which is bestowed upon me in this 
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excellent déjeuner. {I never ate 
anything better than this salade a 
lacréme. I know you will be glad 
to see me return to it.” 

Mrs. Monteagle was not glad. 
She was hospitable; it was a sat- 
isfaction to her to see the dishes 
cleared off and the wine flow free- 
ly from the decanters. She was not 
one of those who watch the jelly 
go round, and shudder when the 
first spoon is put into it, and who 
feel relieved when you answer “No, 
thank you,” to their invitation to 
another glass of wine. She was 
the last person to grudge anybody 
their food at her table, and yet it 
made her positively angry to see 
how unimpaired Léon’s appetite 
was by last night’s catastrophe. 
Was it possible that any man who 
had an aching heart could attack 
his food with such gusto? And if 
his heart did not ache, his love for 


Pearl had been a contemptible ca- 
price that never deserved a spark 
of the interest Mrs. Monteagle had 
wasted on it. 

“Fanchette is proud of her sal- 
ade a la créme,” remarked the vex- 


ed hostess. “I shall tell her you 
have paid it a compliment. It is a 
favorite dish of mine; but I am not 
in good appetite this morning. I 
can never eat when I am worried.” 

“ Madame, that is bad philoso- 
phy; one should eat double when 
one is worried.” 

“If one could it might be bet- 
ter; but if one can’t? Has anx- 
iety or emotion never spoiled your 
appetite ?” 

“When I was young I have expe- 
rienced that weakness; but I have 
outlived it.” 

“What nonsense you talk! 
old are you ?” 

“ Alas! madame, I am thirty.” 

“Goodness me! Thirty! You 
are hardly a boy yet.” 


How 
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“Nay, madame, I am a man. 
There lies the difference. Up to 
twenty one dreams; from twenty 
to thirty one loves; after thirty 
one dines.” 

Léon heaved a sigh and helped 
himself to Sauterne. 

Mrs. Monteagle could not but 
laugh, and yet she was puzzled and 
vexed. 

“One dines,” continued Léon, 
“and sometimes one dines too well, 
and then one experiences that re- 
morse of the stomach called indi- 
gestion. Was it not a compatriot 
of yours who defined remorse as 
an indigestion of the conscience ?” 

“No compatriot of mine ever 
said such a thing; if anybody said 
it before you it was a Frenchman. 
It is just Tike you French to make 
a jest of sacred things.” 

“Nay, madame, you do us 
wrong; we have the deepest re- 
spect for the digestive organs. 
Voltaire said that perfect happi- 
ness consisted in a bad heart and 
a good digestion.” 

“It was like the wicked old 
cynic to say that; but I should 
not have expected any man in his 
right mind to quote it. I wonder 
whether you have a bad heart or 
no heart at all?” 

“You have a bad opinion of us, 
i know, madame,” said Léon, de- 
liberately draining his glass of Sau- 
terne; “but it is a mistake. We 
are frivolous, we talk lightly of 
sacred things, of the stomach, of 
love; but it is often only a mask 
to hide our emotions. When a 
man feels that his heart is getting 
the better of him, he rebels and 
turns round upon the tyrant, and 
strikes at him, and tries to carry 
off defeat as if it had been a victo- 
ry. Our vanity sometimes makes 
us appear worse than we are.” 

There was an undertone of feel- 
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ing in this persiflage, Mrs. Mont- 
eagle thought. She was at a loss 
what to-make of him; but be it as 
it might, she was thankful that 
Pearl did not love him and was not 
going to marry him. 


The ball at the Austrian Embas- 
sy was expected to be very bril- 
liant; the emperor and empress 
were going, and the cream of the 
empire was to be there to meet 
them. But this was not what pre- 
occupied Blanche Léopold most 
when she was “combining” her 
dress for the occasion. This even- 
ing she was to meet the man who 
was to be her husband; all the es- 
sentials were arranged, and it only 
remained for the two human be- 
ings, whose happiness had been 
contracted for by their respective 
family lawyers, to come together, 
and look into each other’s eyes, 
and hear one another’s voices be- 
fore they joined their destinies for 
good or ill. The die was not yet 
cast, but the hour was at hand, and 
Blanche, with all her prosaic edu- 
cation, and despite the worldly 
maxims, traditions, and principles 
on which she had been fed, was a 
young girl, and the girlhood in her 
vindicated itself to-night. She was 
fluttered as she came and went in 
her pretty blue room, dressing for 
the ball. 

The beautiful white dress, to 
which she and her mother had given 
much thought, was tossed out on 
the bed, its delicate flowers nestling 
in soft folds, peeping from under 
transparent loops and flounces— 
“une toilette comme on en réve,” 
Adéle, her femme de chambre, said. 
Blanche stood looking at it, and 
then turned to look at herself in 
the long mirror opposite, and her 
heart misgave her. Had she done 
wisely in choosing those flowers ? 


Would not blue have suited her 
complexion better than this pink 
May? Her hair was dressed, and 
the garland of May was very effec- 
tive in the soft brown curls, so 
wonderfully twisted and coiled; 
but would not those azure myosotis 
that she hesitated about have shown 
off the creamy whiteness of her 
skin better? It was an anxious 
moment; but Blanche was too 
practical to wrinkle her brow with 
regrets over the irreparable. She 
held out her foot for Adéle to draw 
on the dainty satin slipper with the 
sprig of pink May on its toe, and 
then she threw off her dressing- 
gown, and stood up to be clothed 
in the toilette comme on en réve. 
But just as Adéle was about to 
fling it over her head Mme. Léo- 
pold, half-dressed, burst into the 
room with a letter in her hand. 

“TI want to speak to mademoi- 
selle. Wait in my room a mo- 
ment,” she said, and the maid went 
out and closed the door. 

“What is it, mamma?” 

“My child, kneel down and 
make an act of thanksgiving: the 
Marquis de Cholcourt asks you in 
marriage.” 

“Oh!” 

Blanche clasped her hands and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“ Here it is: a letter from Dar- 
vallon to your father, saying M. de 
Cholcourt has charged him to make 
the demand.” 

“Est-ce possible!” murmured 
Blanche, her hands locked togeth- 
er on her knees, and her eyes fixed 
in happy bewilderment on her mo- 
ther’s face. 

““ My child, the bon Dieu is very 
good to us!” said Mme. Léopold, 
embracing her with emotion. 

Blanche could not speak; she 
held her face to take her mother’s 
kiss, and listened to her rapturous 
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congratulations as if she were in a 
dream. Couldit beall real? Mar- 
quise de Cholcourt, with the noblest 
fortune going, one of the proudest 
names, a queen in the Faubourg— 
all this was to be hers? The ideal 
that she had beheld from afar, 
floating on the misty hilltops of 
imagination, was.a reality within 
her grasp! 

“What answer has papa sent?” 
she said at last, when her power of 
speech returned. 

“T have not seen him yet; he is 
engaged, but he sent me in the let- 
ter at once. My child, you don’t 
think he can hesitate—that there 
can be any answer but one to such 
an offer ?” 

“Oh! of course not, mamma.” 

“ Then what is it?” 

“T am thinking what we are to 
do about the other. I suppose 


there is no use in our going to this 


ball now ?” 

“Tt will be awkward. And, as 
you say, there is no longer any ob- 
ject in our going.” 

Blanche thought for a moment, 
and then, looking up, “After all,” 


she said, “one never knows what: 


may happen. I think we had bet- 
ter go.” 

“Chérie! you are a wise little 
woman. Then let us go.” 

And they finished dressing and 
went to the ball. M. Léopold was 
detained so long that they could 
not wait for him, but set off to- 
gether, leaving the minister to fol- 
low when he could with Léon and 
his two English friends. 

Blanche walked on air. The 
echoing music, the scent of the 
flowers, the festal splendor of light, 
the brilliant crowd—she glided 
through it all like one in a dream, 
intoxicated with the sense of com- 
ing triumph, borne on the waves 
of Strauss’ melodious rhythm, as 
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if the music were a live thing, a 
strong west wind chasing her be- 
fore it, and constraining her-feet to 
keep time to its exulting harmo- 
nies. All this delirious gayety 
seemed like the natural outcome of 
the shock; all the world was gone 
a-dancing and a-merrymaking since 
it heard that she, Blanche Léopold, 
was to be Marquise de Cholcourt. 
Then Blanche remembered that 
the great news was still a secret; 
no one present knew of it but her- 
self. The vicomte came up and 
was presented, and petitioned for 
the honor of a dance, and she grant- 
ed it with studied dignity, but feel- 
ing kindly towards the poor delud- 
ed young man, who had so little 
idea of his defeat. 

It seemed a long time till M. 
Léopold and his train arrived. 
Blanche was impatient to speak to 
her father. It was so wonderful, 
this great news that lifted her to 
the seventh heaven, that she was 
nervous and eager for fuller con- 
firmation of it. But the minister 
had no leisure at an hour like this 
for paternal cpanchements ; he was 
surrounded at once by his col- 
leagues, by courtiers and ambassa- 
dors, and Blanche was fain to:con- 
trol her impatience and wait for 
a more fitting time to question 
him. 

Mr. Kingspring and Percy Dan- 
vers found her out soon, and she 
danced with them in turns. 

“TI have been staying down in 
the country near your old friends 
the Redacres,” said Mr. Danvers 
during the pause of a quadrille. 
“They charged me with a heavy 
budget of messages to Mme. Léo- 
pold and you. They talk of you 
all often.” 

“T wish they had not gone away,” 
said Blanche. “We miss them 
dreadfully. How they must bore 
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themselves down there after being 
accustomed to Paris !” 

“They don’t seem to find it dull, 
there are so many things that one 
gets interested in in the country. 
The colonel is wonderful; I am 
sometimes amazed to see how con- 
tented he is.” 

“ And Balaklava?” said Blanche, 
laughing. 

“Tt has taken to the change of 
climate very cheerfully on the 
whole.” 

“And Polly? I can’t conceive 
Polly being happy in such a dull 
life, seeing nothing and going no- 
where. Does she not look misera- 
ble ?” 


“Not the least. She is in great 


beauty and apparently in excellent 
spirits.” 

Mr. Danvers said this with an 
emphasis that made Blanche look 
at him; but his handsome counte- 
nance betrayed nothing. 


“TI hope to see her sister to- 
morrow,” he continued. “I called 
at my aunt’s this afternoon, but 
they were neither of them at 
home.” 

“ Neither of whom ?” 

“ My aunt and Miss Redacre.” 

“ But Pearl is no longer at Mrs. 
Monteagle’s. Did they not tell 
you ?” 

“No; I understood she was still 
on a visit at my aunt’s. She was 
there last Sunday. Where is she 
now ?” 

“ At 
Blanche. 

“Oh!- Is she going to remain 
long away ?” 

“My grandmother is in Paris at 
present. But Pearl will soon be 
going to the country with her.” 

“TI wonder they said nothing 
about that tome. I thought Miss 
Redacre would have been thinking 
of going home now; they are com- 


my grandmother’s,” said 


plaining very much of her long 
absence. I was in hopes that I 
might have met her here to-night. 
Is she here ?” 

“Oh! no; she never goes out of 
an evening,” said Blanche, who now 
understood that the Redacres had 
been intentionally silent about 
Pearl's position in Paris. She was 
not going to inform Percy Danvers 
of it. Why should she? It was 
only natural that Pearl’s family 
should not have confided a fact so 
mortifying to arecent acquaintance 
who might never find it out. But 
Mr. Danvers took a provoking in- 
terest in Pearl, it seemed, and 
would not let the subject drop. 

“ She is not in delicate health, is 
she ?” he inquired, looking straight 
at Blanche, who began to feel con- 
fused, not having her mother’s 
diplomatic talent for “making a 
countenance.” 

“ No; she is in very good health, 
but she does not care for going out. 
Pearl never did care for that sort 
of thing as much as Polly. Is not 
that my brother ? Whom is he danc- 
ing with, I wonder?” Of course 
Mr. Danvers could not enlighten 
her on the point. The quadrille 
was over, and he conducted her 
back to her mother. Mother and 
daughter were soon conversing in 
animated whispers, Mme. Léopold’s 
soft face expanding in a smile of 
malicious satisfaction. 

“It is just like their intriguing, 
underhand way; I shall not be a 
party tosuch deceit. They may tell 
lies, if they choose, but I will not 
be made an accomplice in them.” 

“There is no need for us to 
telllies,” pleaded Blanche. “ I will 
only tell bonne maman to avoid say- 
ing anything to compromise Pearl ; 
there is no harm in that.” 

“Compromise her! She will do 
that for herself,” said Mme. Léo- 
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pold. “He says they want her to 
go home? The best thing she 
could do. But don’t you meddle in 
the affair; it is noconcern of ours.” 

Blanche did not insist further; 
but she was sorry for Pearl, and 
just now she was so happy herself 
that she wanted every one else to be 
happy. It had struck her, more- 
over, that Mr. Danvers’ manner had 
something suspicious in it when he 
spoke of Polly. She wished her 
mother were not so unsympathetic 
about it. It was odd that she 
should be; but Blanche could never 
quite make out what her mother felt 
towards the Redacres, she changed 
her tone so often about them. 

Léon and his two English friends 
joined the ladies, and the conversa- 
tion became general. 

“ Look at De Kerbec expounding 
the political difficulties of Europe 
to the Turkish minister,”’ said Mr. 
Kingspring. 

“ Et le Capitaine Jack, est-il ici?” 
said Léon, looking round for M. le 
Kerbec’s jewelled commander. 

“She is not here; it would have 
made a revolution in the Faubourg 
if she had come to meet the empe- 
ror and empress.” 

“Who is le Capitaine Jack ?” in- 
quired Mr. Danvers; whereupon 
everybody began to laugh. 

“Tt is a sobriquet which these 
naughty gentlemen have given to a 
most excellent woman,” said Mme. 
Léopold, smiling a bland rebuke at 
Mr. Kingspring and Léon. 

“ Nay, ma mére, don’t steal Red- 
acre’s thunder; it was he who gave 
her the nickname, and it stuck.” 

“Did Colonel Redacre never 
speak to you of Captain Jack?” 
said Mme. Léopold. 

But before Mr. Danvers could 
answer, Blanche, who did not want 
the Redacres brought on the tapis, 
called out: 
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“Here comes M. de Kerbec 
himself. He will give us the last 
news from Turkey.” 

“And who is M. le Kerbec ?” in- 
quired Mr. Danvers. 

“Le mari du Capitaine Jack,” 
said Léon. 

“C’est un homme trés comme- 
il-faut,” said Mme. Léopold. 

“Ah! ma mére, voila qui est 
sanglant. I never would have said 
anything so bad of poor De Kerbec 
as that,” protested Léon. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kingspring, “ he 
had better go and hang himself. De 
Kerbec is a poor creature, but I 
should not have said he was as bad 
as that.” 

While this persiflage was going 
on the object of it advanced with 
his hat under his arm, and with that 
air of happy self-importance which 
he always wore when his wife was 
absent. Mme. Léopold took advan- 
tage of the new current which M. 
de Kerbec brought to the group 
to turn to Mr. Danvers and enter in- 
to conversation withhim. Blanche 
could not catch all they were 
saying, for Mr. Danvers was on the 
other side of her mother; but an 
occasional lull in the music enabled 
her to hear snatches of the conver- 
satién, and made her aware that 
Mme. Léopold had lost no time in 
clearing herself from any suspicion 
of connivance at the duplicity of 
the Redacre family. 

“Poor child! it is very brave of 
her, is it not? She feels the hu- 
miliation dreadfully, but it would 
be wiser as well as worthier if her 
mother and sister confessed the 
truth instead of making a mys- 
tery of it. Besides, there is no 
use trying to hide it. Polly, I be- 
lieve, thinks of going out as music- 
teacher, or Something of that sort, 
by and by. She would make a for- 
tune singing atconcerts. Will you 
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give me your arm into the gallery? 
The heat is rather too much for 
me here.” 

Percy Danvers gave her his arm 
and conducted, or rather suffered 
her to conduct him to wherever 
she wanted to go. The moment 
he could make his escape he did 
so, seizing Mr. Kingspring on his 
way. 

“ My dear fellow, what is all this 
about?” he said, as they emerged 
into the balmy starlight and walk- 
ed on arm-in-arm. 

“T thought you knew it,” said 
Mr. Kingspring when he heard of 
the shock his friend had just re- 
ceived. 

“ How the deuce should I know 
it? You never said a word about 
it; no more did they. It places 
me in a_ horrible predicament, 
can’t you see ?” 

“ No, that I can’t, for the life of 
me.” 

“Why, I have proposed to her 
sister?” 

“Well? And she has accepted 
you, and I have congratulated you 
on that fact; and I tell you again 
now that I think you are the luck- 
iest dog alive, and the most to be 
envied of any man living, except it 
might be—”’ ’ 

“Who?” 

“ The man who had been accept- 
ed by Pearl Redacre.” 

“That’s it, is it? Then there is 
no use discussing the case with 
you; it is a foregone conclusion. 
All the same it’s deucedly awkward 
for me. I’m very fond of the girl; 
she’s asplendid creature, and it would 
go hard with me to give her up; 
but it’s too bad to have been taken 
in like this. You ought to have 
told me how things were.” 

“ What had I todo with it? You 
would have told me to mind my 
own business, if I had come to you 


with a warning not to fall in love 
with the prettiest girl in England ; 
you were quite able to look after 
yourself. Besides, the Redacres 
are very old friends of mine, and 
there was no reason why I should 
have informed you of their private 
affairs. But, looking at the matter 
as it stands, I can’t see what there 
is in the discovery of Pearl’s conduct 
to prevent you marrying her sis- 
ter; and if you back out of your en- 
gagement on account of it, you’re— 
not the man I have always taken 
you for.” 

Percy Danvers felt Mr. King- 
spring’s arm slacken its grip of his, 
and there was a ring in his friend’s 
voice that was not consolatory. 

“It doesn’t follow that I am go- 
ing to back out of it becayse I have 
come upon a very unpleasant fact 
in connection with it,” he said. “I 
have a right to feel amazed at be- 
ing kept in the dark about what 
Pearl was doing; they should have 
trusted me. It is the deception 
that I can’t get over.” 

This was putting the grievance 
on higher ground, and Mr. King- 
spring at once conceded that Dan- 
vers had just cause of complaint 
here. 

“I own it surprises me that Red- 
acre should have let things go so 
far without mentioning it,” he said. 

“Between me and Polly, you 
mean? Qh! Redacre knows no- 
thing about that, except what he 
may have guessed; we agreed to 
say nothing to any one until I 
have made all this other business 
straight with Sir Archiduke. It 
might involve me in endless dis- 
agreeables with him just now, you 
see.” 

“So the matter is entirely be- 
tween Polly and you ?” 

“Yes. ‘That makes it more deli- 
cate forme. It would be easier if 
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I could have it out with a man. 
But I can’t say what I feel about it 
to her. And yet she is the only 
one I have a right to reproach. 
My dear fellow, I am horribly put 
out by this business. If she de- 
ceives me like this beforehand 
how will it be afterwards? How 
can I ever trust her ?” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! You are 
talking like an ass, Danvers. It 
was the most natural thing in the 
world the girl should have kept it 
dark from you that her sister was 
a governess. Remember she is in 
love with you; everything is fair 
in love.” 

“That’s just where I’m hit. I 
don’t believe she is in love with 
me; if she were she would have 
trusted me. And if she does not 
love me, what sort of a life are 
she and I going to have of it to- 
gether ?” 

They were at the door of the 
hotel now, and Danvers stood for 
a moment; the gaslight was shining 
down on him, and Mr. Kingspring 
could see that he was agitated. 

“ Kingspring,” he said, “I don’t 
know what to do. I am very fond 
of her. It would cut me up awfully 
to give her up; but would not that 
be better for both of us than to 
repent when it was too late? I’m 
not sure if I ought not to write to 
her to-morrow and break it off.” 

“If you do that,” said Mr. King- 
spring, “ you are the greatest scoun- 
drel alive.” 

This was their last “ good-night,” 
as the two men walked in together 
and parted under the porte co- 
chére. 

Percy Danvers had not opened 
his mind wholly to Mr. Kingspring. 
He had not told him of certain 
insinuations that Mme. Léopold 
had whispered in his ear concern- 
ing Pearl—not a word that he 
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could lay hold of as an accusation, 
but remarks that pointed to self- 
evident conclusions: It was so 
spirited, whatever the rea/ motive 
was; of course people would talk, 
the world was so sceptical; no one 
believed a girl of Pearl’s birth and 
education would run away from 
home to earn money for her pa- 
rents; they would insist that there 
was an attraction at the other 
end; she, Mme. Léopold, stoutly 
denied this, and never would ad- 
mit—if only for her dear friend 
Mrs. Redacre’s sake—that Pearl 
was capable of conduct so bold 
and unmaidenly as to cross the 
seas to set her cap at any man; 
of course the dear girl was to be 
pitied, for one is not always mis- 
tress of one’s heart, and Pearl had 
been brought up with romantic 
notions about love, and so on; but 
all this was strictly confidential; 
Mr. Danvers was not to breathe a 
word to any one, above all to Mrs, 
Monteagle, lest she should men- 
tion it to Léon; there was no know- 
ing what might come of /hat, for 
Léon was so chivalrous, so delicate, 
and had such a brotherly regard 
for Pearl, that it would make him 
furious to hear her name coupled 
—Mr. Danvers understood; ma- 
dame spoke to him, knowing he 
was a friend of the Redacre family, 
and for their sakes he should use 
his influence to get Pearl called 
home . 

It was bad enough to find out 
that his intended sister-in-law was 
earning her bread —somebody’s 
bread—as a paid companion 
amongst people so prominently be- 
fore the world as these Léopolds 
now were, that the idea of keeping 
it a secret was out of the question; 
you might as well have posted it 
up on the parish cross. But this 
was not all. Pearl was talked 
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about as having flung herself into 
the adventure out of love for Cap- 
tain Léopold, who evidently did 
not mean to requite the sacrifice, 
though he was a gentleman, and 
refrained from amusing himself or 
his friends at her expense. It cer- 
tainly was not an inviting prospect 
to enter a family where sentiment 
took such forms as this, making 
one sister a dissembler and a hypo- 
crite with the man she was going 
to marry, and prompting the other 
to wild and unmaidenly escapades. 
If Percy Danvers had been pro- 
perly in love perhaps he would 
have seen all this differently; but 
it may be that, in spite of his 
declaration to the contrary, his 
state of feeling had not yet gone 
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beyond what is flippantly defined 
as spooney. 

He was sufficiently disturbed, 
however, not to be able to sleep 
comfortably that night, and before 
the day broke he had made up his 
mind to go back to England at 
once, without seeing Mrs. Mont- 
eagle or Pearl, and, if possible, 
without again alluding to the sub- 
ject with Mr. Kingspring. It was 
clear he could get no sympathy in 
that quarter, and he would rather 
bear his friend’s contempt and re- 
proaches than justify himself by 
exposing all his motives, and there- 
by inflict pain on the man who 
loved Pearl—loved her hopelessly, 
chivalrously, looking neither for 
return nor reward. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE HOLY MARIES OF THE CAMARGUE. 


Benedicta Villa Maris, 
Quam thesauris tam preclaris, 
Rex dotavit gloriz. 


MisTRAL, the Provencal poet, in 
his charming pastoral of AZiréio, 
makes young Vincén, the basket- 
maker, while mending crates at 
Master Ramon’s on the Crau for 
harvesting the olives and almonds, 
tell the beautiful Mireille, the far- 
mer’s only child, among other mar- 
vels he has seen in his wandering, 
gipsy-like life, of the Great Saints of 
the Camargue—the shrine of the 
Three Maries on the sea-shore, 
where there is such divine music, 
where all the people of the country 
around bring their sick to be cured, 
and the blind come to receive their 
sight. “ Ah! damoisello,” he cries, 
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* should misfortune ever befall you, 
Courrés, courrés i Santo ! aures leu de soulas ! 


—run, run to these Saints; there 
you will find solace!” And when 
the hour of sorrow comes to the 
young heiress, who has been wooed 
among the mulberry-trees only 
to find the marriage forbidden 
by ber parents, she remembers the 
counsel and flies across the burning 
desert of the Crau beneath the hot 
June sun, carrying Vincén in her in- 
flamed heart—across the salt mar- 
shes of the Camargue, where there is 
“* Ni d’aubre, ni d’oumbro, ni d’amo, 


—no tree, or shade, or living soul— 
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till the fiery sun pierces her brain 
as with arrows, and lays her death- 
stricken on the scorching sands. 
Already she has caught sight of 
the white church of the Great 
Saints on the far-off billowy sea, 
looming up like a vessel making 
for the shore. She is only able to 
crawl along till she reaches its 
threshold. At the upper end of 
the church are three altars, three 
chapels, built, one above the other, 
out of blocks of live rock. In the 
underground chapel is St. Sara, 
venerated by the brown Bohemians. 
Higher up the second contains 
God’s altar. Resting on its pillars, 
the mortuary chapel of the Holy 
Maries lifts its arches to heaven 
with its relics—sacred legacy—from 
which grace flows down like rain. 
Four keys fasten the shrine—the 
covered shrine of cypress-wood. 
Once in a hundred years it is open- 
ed. Happy, happy he who can 
see and touch it when it is uncover- 
ed! Serene weather his bark will 
have; a fortunate star to guide it. 
His trees will bud and give forth 
baskets of fruit. . . . His soul, for 
believing, will have eternal riches ! 

Mireille crawls over the sacred 
threshold. There she falls on the 
pavement and cries: 


“*O Holy Maries, who can change the 
bitterest tears intosmiles,. . . [love him 
as the brook loves to run, as the bird 
loves to fly! .. . And they would have 
me put out the fireI cherish. But it will 
not die. They would have me uproot 
the blossoming almond-tree! O Holy 
Maries, who can change one’s tears into 
flowers, quick, listen to my grief !” 


And while thus lying, thus pray- 
ing, with her large black eyes wide 
spread, the heavens open, and along 
the pathway strewn with stars she 
sees three women, divinely beau- 
tiful, descend in shining mantle 
whiter than the snow on the moun- 
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tains : one, whose brow of light can 
only be compared to the silvery 
star that guides the herdsman’s 
way in the gloom of night, holds 
against her breast a vase of ala- 
baster closely pressed ; the second 
modest moves with palm-branch in 
her hand, her fair tresses floating 
at the wind’s will; the third, still 
young, lets her mantle, white and 
pure, fall a little over her dark face, 
out of which ‘her black eyes like 
diamonds shine. 


‘Comfort, Mireille,” they say. 
are the Three Maries of Judea. 
the patron saints of Baux.... Your 
prayer afflicts us. You would drink, 
foolish one, at the fountain of love before 
death. Where have you seen such joy 
on earth? Man forgets that death alone 
gives life by opening the way to the true 
Love. O Mireille! if you could see how 
full of suffering is the world below, how 
vain and foolish your love of the creature, 
your fear of the grave, you would, poor 
lamb! cry for pardon and death. The 
sown wheat must decay before it shoots. 
That is the law. We, too, had our share 
of the bitter cup before we were given 
these rays of glory.” 


“e We 
We are 


And thenthe Three Saints of the 
Sea tell the history of their coming 
to this desert shore while the peo- 
ple of Judea were still mourning 
for the carpenter’s Son of Galilee— 
Him of the long blond hair—how 
they were cast into a boat with 
Lazarus, over whom Jesus had wept; 
Mary, who had sat at his feet; 
Martha, who had served him; Si- 
donius, who had been born blind; 
St. Maximin and St. Trophime, who 
belonged to the seventy-two disci- 
ples, etc., and set afloat without 
sail, or oar, or rudder, according to 
the old prose: ; 

* Sine remo, sine luce, 


Sine velo, sine duce, 
Fluctibus expositi. 


** Sed Maria maris stella 
Naufragantes in procella 
Dirigit cum Filio.” 
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Thus happily guided, they came 
to the mouth of the Rhone and 
landed at the ancient Pagus Pelagi, 
where is now the village of the 
Saintes Maries, and here formed 
an altar out of the earth, at which 
they offered a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and sang hymns never be- 
fore heard on these shores. It was 
this ship-load of saints that brought 
all Provence and Languedoc to the 
true faith, The Maries, with Sara, 
their attendant, chose to remain on 
the lonely island where they were 
cast, that they might end their 
days in the sweetness of the con- 
templative life. Beside their cabin 
sprang up a fountain of sweet water 
from the brackish soil, and close 
by they built an oratory in honor 
of Our Lady, in which they de- 
posited the head of St. James and 
three of the Holy Innocents they 
had brought with them. Here 
they lived, reverenced by the peo- 
ple around, and when they died, 
one after the other, their tombs 
were guarded with jealous care, 
their cabin was converted into a 
chapel, and the village in time as- 
sumed their name. 

The curious village of the Saintes 
Maries is at the very southern ex- 
tremity of the Camargue, about 
twenty-five miles from Arles. Be- 
fore it is the Mediterranean Sea, 
and behind is a desert of appalling 
sterility. As far as the eye can 
see there is nothing but sand-beds, 
pools, and marshes that give out 
poisonous exhalations fatal to stran- 
gers, and a source of fevers to the 
Saintins, as the people are called. 
The Camargue is the delta of the 
Rhone, formed by a division of the 
river near Arles, the stream flow- 
ing to the westward being known 
as the Petit Rhéne. It is believed 
to be the largest of the ancient 
Sticados, or Stoechades, where the 
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Phoceans of Marseilles are said to 
have founded a colony and, accord- 
ing to Strabo, built a temple to 
Diana, perhaps still standing when 
the Judean Maries established 
themselves here, as her image was 
at Arles that fell from its pedestal 
at the mere name of Christ when 
St. Trophime arrived. Geologists 
have tried to do away with the 
ancient tradition concerning these 
holy women by asserting that the 
place where the village now stands 
was under water in their day; but 
though the delta in some parts is 
gradually encroaching on the sea, 
this portion is now thought to be 
very much as it was at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Some 
ancient inscriptions have been 
found proving it was inhabited in 
the time of the Romans. 

The Saintes Maries is at certain 
seasons quite inaccessible except 
by boat or on horseback, but in a 
dry time may be easily visited 
from Arles in a carriage. At such 
seasons the mail is carried in a 
small diligence, which we took ad- 
vantage of, leaving Arles at six 
o'clock in the morning. The road 
is good at first, and the land culti- 
vated, and there are poplars, wil- 
lows, and clumps of live-oaks. But 
in proportion as the Alps of Dau- 
phiné fade away behind the hori- 
zon widens, the trees diminish in 
number and size, low bushes at 
length cover the vast plain, pools 
and marshes appear, a forest of 
pale, slender reeds rustles drily in 
the hot sun, the soil, impregnated 
with sea-water, is crusted over with 
salt, looking like a hoar-frost on 
the low, sun-bleached herbage and 
lifeless-looking marine plants, such 
as saltwort, glasswort, etc. Now 
and then there is a tamarisk-tree, 
or a lofty umbrella-pine, tall and 
stately as a palm, lifting its island 
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of verdure into the clear heavens, 
giving a still more Oriental look to 
the strange, weird landscape. The 
whole region assumes an aspect of 
incomparable sadness. The pale- 
ness of the vegetation, the faint 
yellows, greens, and browns, and 
the subtle hues of the ash-colored 
wastes are dreary to the last de- 
gree. And yet there is a singular 
charm about the island with its 
monotony of plain and sky, its 
neutral tints, the gray sands and 
gleaming salt crust on the flats, the 
broad horizon that gives a sense of 
infinitude, the long flights of wild 
fowl on their way to their favorite 
haunts or hovering over the sullen 
pools, the strange insects that dart 
to and fro among the tall, spear- 
like reeds, and the awful silence 
that broods over the whole scene. 
You begin to perceive the flavor of 
the sea, and soon come in sight of 
it. The mirage blends earth and 
sky and sea together in a dreamy 
atmosphere, so that the vast plain, 
under the blaze of the sun, seems 
to rise and fall, and wave to and 
fro, like the flashing billows of the 
Mediterranean. What peace and 
sense of freedom come over you 
in the boundless space of this great 
solitude! The nomadic life seems 
natural here as in the Oriental 
deserts, and the interior of the isl- 
and, in fact, is only peopled by 
gipsies and herdsmen, who lead a 
wild, almost lawless, life. Hunters 
and sportsmen, too, come here in 
the season. And it is a very para- 
dise for the naturalist who, Egyp- 
tian-like, adores coleopterous in- 
sects, whose name is legion. 

On these marshes are flocks of 
sea-birds, cranes, wild ducks, the 
albatross, the mystic pelican, seve- 
tral species of the heron remarkable 
for height and variety of color, and 
the ibis, revered by ancient Egypt. 
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Great flocks of sea-gulls wheel lazi- 
ly through the air, or float about 
like soft cloudlets, or soar away 
with stately grace, displaying the 
stainless purity of their pearly 
wings against the sapphire heavens. 
There are superb flamingoes, also, 
with their wings of flame, from 
which they derive their name. 
They flock here in November espe- 
cially, and may be seen in a long row, 
looking like a line of soldiers, on 
the borders of the pools seeking 
their prey, while others, like senti- 
nels, keep watch. Their bodies, 
covered with white plumage, are 
supported by long legs terminating 
in. palmated feet and surmounted 
by a long, slender neck, at the end 
of which is an enormous beak. At 
a warning from their sentinels they 
start up, spread broad their red 
and black wings, and betake them- 
selves elsewhere with sad, monoto- 
nous cries. It is difficult to ap- 
proach them except in cold wea- 
ther, when they are killed in great 
numbers. The flesh is used for 
food, and is regarded by many as 
an exquisite dish, but it has a wild 
flavor and is rather tough. The 
tongue is the most delicious part, 
and considered worthy of the pa- 
late of kings. It was a favorite 
dish at the table of Heliogabalus, 
but then it was prepared according 
to the directions of Apicius. These 
birds do not invariably migrate in 
winter, but sometimes even breed 
here. They make a cone of sand 
with a hollow on the top, in which 
they deposit their eggs; and here 
they sit, their long legs hanging 
down the side of the hillock. 
There are herds of wild bulls 
and cows arid horses on the Ca- 
margue, that roam about with un- 
restrained freedom and add to the 
uncivilized aspect of the island. 
They are not pleasant to encounter, 
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Only the herdsmen are able to cap- 
ture and subdue them, and it is cu- 
rious to see these fearless men, with 
their long, three-pronged forks like 
a trident, on the bare back of the 
wild horses, galloping across the 
plains, spearing the cattle on before 
them. 

The horses of the Camargue are 
said to be of Arabian origin, de- 
scended from those introduced by 
the Crusaders, or, as others will 
have it, brought here by the Pho- 
ceans. They are mostly white, and 
are small and slender, but vigorous, 
swift, graceful in their movements, 
and, though they subsist on very 
little, are capable of enduring great 
fatigue. They might be regenerat- 
ed and made valuable, for they are 
intelligent and not difficult to train ; 
but they live in a wild state, graz- 
ing in herds among the marshes, 
spending the whole year in the 
open air, for the most part receiv- 
ing no care, and scarcely used ex- 
cept for treading out the huge 
sheaves of grain in the threshing- 
floors. Véran, one of Mireille’s 
suitors, has a hundred white mares 
in the great salt marshes, feeding 
on the rank sedges, with unshorn 
manes that flowin the wind. They 
might be taken for some of the 
brazen-footed horses escaped from 
the car of Neptune with manes of 
flowing gold: 

** For when the sea moans and scowls, 

When ships part their cables, 

The horses of the Camargue neigh for joy, 

And smack like whipcord 

Their long, hanging tails, 

And paw the ground, 

And feel within their flesh 

The trident of the terrible god 

Who raises the tempest and the flood, 

And stirs from top to bottom the depths of 
the sea.” 

The wild bulls of the Camargue 
are often taken to the Arénes at 
Nimes and various other places on 
the local festivities, for bull-fights, 
that are kept up more or less in 
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the south of France. Their hair is 
black and shining, their horns long 
and slender, their limbs muscular 
and active. One of the most curi- 
ous sights in the Camargue is the 
Serrade, or the process of branding 
the cattle so they may be recogniz- 
ed bytheir owners. The herdsmen 
the day before go out on the plains, 
armed with their long forks, and, 
cautiously encircling the wary 
beasts, drive them into the brand- 
ing-field. At an early hour in the 
morning this space is surrounded 
by carts and all kinds of country 
vehicles, full of spectators, for the 
occasion is one of great festivity 
and as exciting as a bull-fight. At 
one end of the ring is a large bra- 
sier where the branding-irons are 
heating. One by one the young 
bulls are forced by means of the 
long pike to enter the enclosure. 
A bold herdsman seizes him by the 
horns, another by the tail, and a 
third thrusts a pole between his 
legs to overthrow him. The fouca- 
dou, or brander, runs with the hot 
iron and applies it to the thigh of 
the animal, which utters a fright- 
ful roar, and, being released, dash- 
es furiously at his captors. They 
dexterously evade him, and he 
rushes forward through the opening 
made for him and disappears in a 
cloud of dust. Several hundred a 
day are thus marked, but not with- 
out great risk, on the part of the 
herdsmen, though they are brave 
as they are fierce. Their life, 
though full of danger and fatigue, 
has a wild, gipsy-like charm about 
it, and they have something of the 
nature of their wild bulls, born and 
brought up as they are among them. 
This was the case with Ourrias, an- 
other suitor of Mireille’s—a mighty 
brander, who is represented as like 
his oxen in shape and movements, 
in the savageness of his eye and 
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the blackness of his skin. He has 
a scar between his eyes, got in 
wrestling with a wild bull at a great 
branding not yet forgotten in the 
Camargue. Hecomes to the Mas, 
or farm-house, on his swift white 
horse, armed with his long goad, to 
pay court to Mireille, the loveliest 
maiden in the Crau. He finds her 
at a cool spring, her sleeves and 
skirts tucked up, washing the earth- 
en curd-jars. 


“ Saints of God ! how beautiful she is, 
Dabbling the clear water with her little feet !’’ 


“ Mireille,” says the black brander, 
“if you would come to Sylva-Réal, with- 
in the sound of the sea, you would not 
have this trouble, for there the black 
cows run wild and free, and are never 
milked. The women lead pleasant 
lives. . . . Under the pines you may sit 
for ever.” 

“Sooner,” cries Mireille, “ will your 
pronged spear put forth flowers, and 
these hills grow soft as wax, sooner 


shall I go by water to the town of 
Baux.” 


Ourrias gallops away in fierce 
ire. He could fight the rocks on 
the Crau. He could assail the sun 
in its course. In this mood he 
meets young Vincén, and on him 
vents his rage. They fly at each 
other like two wild bulls of the 
Camargue. The.earth trembles be- 
neath the shock. The stones fly. 
You would take them for Hercules 
and one of the Ligurians, or two 
heroes of the grand Oumero. When 
the mighty Ourrias falls beneath 
the subtle blows of the infuriated 
basket-maker, it is like the crash- 
ing of a tower. A deep hush falls 
over the whole land. But he re- 
gains his trident, and, basely using 
it against young Vincén, leaves 
him on the ground, he believes as 
a feast for the wolves. 


Towards noon, looking across 
the great salt pool of Valcaires, we 
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caught sight of battlemented walls, 
as of some old castle. It was the 
church of the Holy Maries. Be- 
fore long we came to the village. 
It is inhabited by fishermen, wreck- 
ers, and herdsmen, amounting to 
about a thousand souls. But the 
men are generally absent on the 
sea or in the fens. There are no 
trees, or gardens, or regular streets ; 
nothing but whitewashed cottages 
huddled around the time-stained 
church, with a burning sun over- 
head, and only some low sand- 
dunes and a broad beach to sepa- 
rate it from the sea. It is almost 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
The sand-banks prevent the near 
approach of any vessels, and its 
only intercourse with other places 
is by the post from Arles and a 
telegraph office at the mouth of the 
Petit Rhéne. 

The church of the Saintes Ma- 
ries has the aspect of a citadel, and 
is one of the most striking exam- 
ples of the old fortified churches 
to be seen at Narbonne, Agde, 
Maguelone, and all along the shore 
of the Mediterranean. They date 
from the Carlovingian epoch, and 
were intended not only as strong- 
holds of prayer, but as fortresses 
for the defence of the coast, ex- 
posed in those days to frequent at- 
tacks from the Moors and corsairs. 
The general shape is rectangular, 
with strong buttresses, arched ma- 
chicolations, and battlements around 
the top. That of the Saintes Ma- 
ries has turrets at the corners, loop- 
holes in the lofty, massive walls, a _ 
flat roof paved with stones, with 
ramparts around it, and once con- 
tained everything necessary to sus- 
tain asiege. There isno attempt at 
decoration. Any play of the fancy 
would be out of keeping. All is 
severe and stern as a military hold. 
In time of danger the women and 
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children and the sick used to be 
shut up in the nave to pray, while 
the men on the top fought behind 
the battlements for the defence of 
the place. 

The diligence set us down at the | 
lateral door of the church. At the 
sides are two lions of Parian mar- 
ble, corroded by time and the salt 
air, set in the wall. They are evi- 
dently very ancient, and are be- 
lieved to have belonged to a far 
older church. Some go so far as 
to say they are from the old temple 
of Diana, but they lave their sym- 
bolic prey in their mouths, after 
the manner of so many lions watch- 
ing at the church portals of Italy, 
and are, no doubt, of Christian ori- 
gin. The church is a vast basilica 
without any aisles, and as yet un- 
spoiled by restoration, though on 
the list of the historical monuments 
of France, which, in itself, is an in- 
dication of its ultimate fate. It is 
bare, gaunt, and weather-stained, 
but grandiose and impressive. It 
is lighted by a few small windows 
cut high up in the thick walls. A 
banner of the Holy Maries is sus- 
pended over the old stone stoup as 
you enter. Rude benches fill the 
upper part of the nave, in the cen- 
tre of which is the well that sprang 
up at the prayer of the Saints, with 
a railing around it. The water is 
considered efficacious for hydro- 
phobia. On the walls are the Sta- 
tions of the Cross rudely engraved, 
a great crucifix with a bleeding 
side, and a few paintings, such as 
the “ Death of St. Joseph,” after 
Carlo Maratta, and a copy of Mig- 
nard’s Assumption. In a niche is 
a boat with effigies of the Maries 
standing erect, and over it is a 
modern picture of the Sacred 
Heart. Set in the southern wall 
is a marble slab called the coussin 
aes saintes, because one of those 
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found under the heads of the Holy 
Maries when exhumed in 1488, in- 
scribed with their names. It has 
been hollowed out by the peasants, 
who mix the powder with water 
from the holy well and take it as a 
remedy. A pagan altar of Roman 
times, but now marked with the 
cross, stands in the nave. The 
high altar is in the choir, which is 
higher than the body of the church. 
It is a semi-rotunda supported by 
eight Corinthian columns with capi- 
tals, on which are carved the An- 
nunciation, the Angel appearing to 
St. Joseph, the Visitation, the Sa- 
crifice of Abraham, rams, satyrs, 
acanthus leaves, etc. These storied 
columns form a kind of arcade 
around the apsis. The altar has 
two fronts, and on grand festivals 
the priest officiates with his face to 
the congregation, as in the great 
basilicas at Rome. 

Beneath the choir is the small 
crypt built by King René. You 
go down by stone steps through a 
low, broad archway. It was here 
the cabin of the Holy Maries stood, 
and here they lay buried for cen- 
turies to save them from the Sara- 
cens. There is still a hollow rock 
in which, says tradition, they cook- 
ed their food. In a wooden coffer 
are the bones of St. Sara, the at- 
tendant of the saints, or, as some 
of the Saintins will have it, Pilate’s 
wife, who escaped with the Maries. 
The gipsies, who are numerous in 
the Camargue, honor her with a 
devotion quite apart. 

*$Dins la capello sous terrado 
L’a Santo Saro, venerado 
Di bruns Boumian.” 

The apsis of the church is unique, 
with its three altars one above the 
other. For over the choir is an- 
other chapel high up on the roof, 
secluded and mysterious. Here is 
the shrine of the Holy Maries. It 
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cannot be reached from the inte- 
rior of the church. A door opens 
in the outer wall, and you go up 
by a spiral staircase in the buttress, 
lighted by loopholes. The curé 
keeps the key, but kindly gave us 
access tothissingularchapel. The 
staircase continues to the top of 
the church, where you can walk 
along the battlements, and look off 
over land and sea, and hear the 
murmur of the waves. Here, be- 
tween twoimmensities—the fathom- 
less sea and the boundless heavens 
—you feel the sublimity, the fasci- 
nation of this melancholy, desolate 
shore. A profound peace seems to 
reign over the broad wastes. You 
half envy the lot of the Holy 
Maries, and begin to think it would 
be no misfortune to live here in 
the sands, in the smiles of the whis- 
pering, caressing sea, beneath so 
glorious a sun, free from the re- 
quirements of conventional life, re- 
stored to the freedom of nature, to 
pass the remainder of your days 
under the protection of the Saints 
of the Sea, ; 


“*In dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell.’’ 


The moonlight nights are espe- 
cially delightful on this lonely shore 
—the gleaming white village, the 
pale sands, the strange charm of the 
immense solitudes, the silence bro- 
ken only by the lulling sound of 
the waters, the moonlit air, the 
wonderful white glory spreading its 
radiance over the moorland flats, 
giving beauty even to the black 
marshes, streaming out over, the 
most beautiful of seas, and bathing 
with all its fulness the tower where 
hangs the shrine of the Holy Ma- 
ries in its secret chapel. 

This chapel is hung with the 
simple offerings of the poor, but all 
the more affecting for that. There 
are a profusion of little boats given 
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by fishermen saved from the quick- 
sands, crutches and models of 
limbs from the once infirm, votive 
pictures and tablets, ornaments of 
crystal, and rows of silver hearts. 
Against the front wall, in an alcove, 
is the ancient shrine of cypress- 
wood, on which the Holy Maries 
are painted in their bark, and at 
one end is a windlass by means of 
which it is let down to the choir 
three times a year—viz., May 25, 
October 22,and December 3. The 
May festival—that of St. Mary 
Jacobé—is the most popular, for 
then the days are longer, and the 
roads dryer than after the autumnal 
rains begin.” An immense crowd 
assembles on the eve, coming from 
Arles, Nimes, Marseilles, etc., so 
that tents have to be set up on the 
sands where the people can pass 
the night. A vast number of sick 
and infirm persons are brought to 
be healed by the Great Saints. The 
church is filled at an early hour in 
the morning. At length the priests 
come in their choicest robes. The 
door over the choir is opened. 
There is an intense feeling in the 
expectant crowd. They all kneel 
with torches in their hands, gazing 
up at the open door. The Salve 
begins: 

“* Salve Mater inclyta 

Jacobi Minoris ; 

Ave, Parens optima 

Jacobi Majoris.” 

The shrine appears, lowered by 
ropes and chains. A thrill, a tre- 
mor passes over the breathless 
multitude, pale, palsied hands are 
lifted in supplication, a perfect wail 
of sorrow rises. The shrine comes 
slowly down, down. ‘“ Grdce/ 
Gréce!” is heard on every side. 
There is a terrible cry and a sway- 
ing to and fro of the crowd. The 
shrine at length rests on an estrade, 
adorned by flowers and surrounded 
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by lights, where it remains all day 
with a throng of votaries before it. 
At a later hour the people go in 
procession down to the sea-shore 
with relics, banners, and the old 
bark, and there the curé blesses 
them with the silver arm given by 
King René, containing a bone of 
the Saints. Then they return toa 
cross set up in the sands, where a 
sermon is delivered. ‘This cross is 
of stone, and on it is sculptured the 
bark of the Maries, the symbolic 
fish and pelican, and the Sacred 
Heart. 

The church of the Saintes Maries 
is variously designated in ancient 
documents as Les deux Maries de 
la Mer, Notre Dame de la Barque, 
Sancta Maria de Ratis, etc. It is 
called by the latter name in the 
testament of St. Césaire (early in 
the sixth century), in which he 
gives it to the nuns of Arles. 
Count William of Provence, who 
expelled the Saracens from the 
country, held the church in the 
tenth century, perhaps by right of 
conquest, but restored it to the 
nuns of St. Césaire. The village, 
which is identified with the church 
and bears its name, has for its arms 
a boat in which the Maries are 
standing with the motto JVavis in 
pelago. 

We have no intention of discuss- 
ing the delightful old legend of the 
bark that brought so many saints 
from the East to this happy shore. 
It has been a constant tradition 
in Provence. M. Faillon has ex- 
hausted the subject, and we are 
only too willing to accept his con- 
clusions that put us at once in har- 
mony with the people and their 
peculiar devotions. 

There is an old religious romance 
concerning the history of the Holy 
Maries, in sixteen thousand lines, 
written in 1365 by Jean de Venette, 
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a Carmelite monk, but it is full 
of fictitious incidents. He makes 
them the daughters of St. Anne, 
who, according to him, had three 
husbands — Joachim, Jacob, and 
Salome—by whom she had respec- 
tively three daughters called the 
Three Maries, two of whom added 
the name of their fathers to their 
own. 

On leaving Jerusalem at the per- 
secution of St. Stephen’s time, he 
supposes them to go to Veroli, 
in Italy, accompanied by Sarette, 
theirservant. Here they lodged in 
the house of a good Christian 
dame named Eve de la Ruolle, 
where they were taken ill and died. 
Veroli being in after-times gallant- 
ly defended by a Provencal knight, 
the religious and civil authorities 
testified their gratitude for his ser- 
vices by giving him the bodies 
of these holy women, which he 
brought to France and buried be- 
neath the church of Notre Dame 
de la Mer through fear of the Sara- 
cens. 


“ You go straight into Provence, 
Where they're held in reverence, 
Three leagues from St. Giles’ town.” 


But the generally-received tra- 
dition is that Mary Jacobé was the 
daughter of Matthan, of the tribe 
of Levi. Her mother was the 
sister of St. Anne and of Sobé, the 
mother of St. Elizabeth, of whom 
was born the Baptist. Mary Jaco- 
bé married Cleophas, the brother 
of St. Joseph, and is often called 
by his name. She had four sons 
—James the Minor, Jude, Sim- 
eon (bishop of Jerusalem), and Jo- 
seph, surnamed Justus, spoken of in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Mary, 
daughter of Salome, married Ze- 
bedee and became the mother of 
St. James the Major and St. John 
the Evangelist. They were so 
nearly related tothe Blessed Virgin 
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that they formed part, as it were, 
of the Holy Family, and the chil- 
dren*are called the brethren of our 
Saviour. There is a painting in 
the museum at Marseilles by Peru- 
gino, representing them all togeth- 
er, which is something unusual. 
In the centre is the Madonna en- 
throned, with the Child on her 
knee. St. Anne, dressed in green 
and purple, stands behind, with her 
hands resting on her daughter’s 
shoulders. On the steps below are 
the children Thaddeus and Simeon. 
At the right stands Mary Salomé, 
with St. John in her arms and St. 
James the Major (a little boy with 
a green scarf) at her side. St. Jo- 
achim is behind her with a green 
robe and yellow mantle. St. Mary 
Jacobé is on the other side in a 
pale green dress and lilac veil, with 
St. James the Minor in her arms 
and Joseph Justus at her side. 
Behind her is. St. Joseph. 

Mary Jacobé is said to have died 
first. St. Trophime came down 
from Arles to administer the Holy 
Eucharist, and she was buried near 
the miraculous fountain. Salome 
lived a few months longer. Sara 
soon followed, and was buried 
near her mistresses, and became 
inseparably connected with them 
in the devotions of the people. A 
few centuries after, while the lord 
of the country (some say the king) 
was hunting in the forest of the 
Saintes Maries—doubtless the Pin- 
éde, a remnant of the Sylva-Réal— 
he met the ‘hermit who watched 
over the tombs of the holy women, 
and ordered a church to be built 
to enclose them. 

Gervase of Tilbury, marshal of 
the kingdom of Arles in the time 
of the Emperor Otho IV., speaks 
of the tradition of the Holy Maries 
as handed down from remote anti- 
quity. He says: 
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“The Narbonnese province includes 
the Sticados isles, commonly called the 
Camargues, in the place where the Rhone 
empties into the sea. There on the sea- 
shore is to be seen the earliest church 
on the continent in honor of Mary, the 
holy Mother of God, consecrated by sev- 
eral of the seventy-two disciples, driven 
out of Judea and exposed on the sea in 
a bark. without oars, such as Maximin 
of Aix, Lazarus of Marseilles, brother of 
Martha and Mary Magdalen, Eutrope of 
Orange, George of Velay, Trophime of 
Arles, in presence of Martha, Mary Mag- 
dalen, and several others. Under the 
altar of this basilica, made by them out 
of baked earth and covered with a tablet 
of Parian marble bearing an inscription, 
there are, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion worthy of full credence, six heads 
of holy bodies placed in a square. The 
remainder of the bodies are buried in a 
tomb, and among the number, we are 
assured, are the two Maries who, the 
first day after the Sabbath, came with 
perfumes to visit the tomb of the Sa- 
viour.” 


No one was better able than Ger- 
vase of Tilbury to know the pre- 
vailing opinion in the province as 
to the Holy Maries, and his testi- 
mony that they had been venerat- 
ed here from time immemorial by 
the people of Arles and the whole 
country around is of weight. He 
shows himself well informed as to 
the Camargue and the church, as 
though he had visited them in per- 
son. 

William Durandus, the Specu- 
lator, Bishop of Mende, and one of 
the most learned schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century, alludes to the 
altar of earth in his Rationale. He 
says that “altars, according to the 
general custom of the church, 
should be of stone, though that 
made by the Israelites was of sé- 
tim wood, which was incorrupti- 
ble. That of St. John Lateran is 
also of wood. And in the coun- 
try of Provence there is an altar 
of earth in the town of Sainte Ma- 
rie de la Mer, erected in that place 
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by Mary Magdalen, Martha, Mary 
Jacobé, and Mary Salomé.” 

This great doctor of the church 
was a native of Provence, but had 
studied at Bologna, been a profes- 
sor at Modena, auditor of the sa- 
cred palace at Rome, legate to the 
Council of Lyons (1274), and was 
in relation with all the learned men 
of his time. His opinion may 
therefore be supposed to be that 
which was generally received. 

This altar was so holy that, ac- 
cording to Jean de Venette, no one 
was allowed to officiate thereat but 
bishops and religious. 

“ Nul n’y doit célébrer messe, 
Soit basse ou haute. & note expresse, 


Fors prélats et religieux : 
Tant est le lieu trés précieux.’’ 


And no one was ever buried in the 
church out of respect to these holy 
women. Even when it was served 
by monks they had their cemetery 
without the walls. 

In the middle ages people of all 
conditions came on pilgrimages to 
the Saintes Maries, even from re- 
mote provinces. Jean de Venette 
relates how a bishop of St. Pol de 
Léon, having suffered for years 
from the gout, and to such a de- 
gree that he had lost the use of his 
limbs, and could not even turn in 
bed, being given up by the physi- 
cians, made a vow to go on a pil- 
grimage to the church of the Holy 
Maries, if they would enable him 
to make the journey, and forthwith 
began to compose a hymn in their 
honor, beginning WVodile Collegium. 
It was hardly completed before he 
fell into a sweet slumber, and to- 
wards the middle of the night he 
saw, either in a vision or with his 
natural eyes, the two Maries ap- 
pear, who, after anointing him, as- 
sured him he was healed. When 
he awoke in the morning he found 
it was true, and at once set forth 
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to accomplish his vow. He arriv- 
ed safely at the church, difficult as 
it was of access, related his ‘ure, 
and made rich offerings. He after- 
wards founded three chapels in 
honor of the Saints. One of these 
was in the church of St. Pierre 
at Nantes, which he adorned with 
their statues in alabaster. Another 
was in the Carmelite church at 
Paris, where he hung up a tablet 
on which was graven his hymn, 
Nobile Collegium. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Lyons, 
there was a chapel of the Trois 
Maries, and the chasse containing 
holy relics was suspended behind 
the high altar, after the manner of 
that in the Camargue, and let down 
on grand occasions. 

Foulques de Chanac, Bishop of 
Paris in 1347, in consequence of 
the marvels wrought at the shrine 
of the Holy Maries, ordered their 
two festivals to be celebrated in his 
diocese, and granted indulgences to 
all who would keep them. On 
these days their lives were read 
or made the subject of a discourse. 

But the great veneration in which 
this church was held throughout 
the country was shown in 1448, 
when René of Anjou, after a ser- 
mon on the Holy Maries, conceiv- 
ed the design of exhuming their re- 
mains, which still lay buried beneath 
the church, and applied to Pope 
Nicholas V. for permission, begging 
him to appoint some one to superin- 
tend the solemn translation. The 
pope appointed the bishop of Mar- 
seilles and the archbishop of Aix. 
They proceeded to the Camargue, 
and a Provencal knight named 
Jean d’Arlatan, the king’s chamber- 
lain, directed the excavations, and 
the king’s bailiff and the syndic of 
the town kept guard to see that no 
one touched the works. They first 
excavated the site of the ancient 











found the head of St. James, bound 
with: strips of lead. Thenthey dug 
beneath the choir, where stood the 
ancient cabin. Here they found 
coals, ashes, and some domestic 
utensils, and finally the Three 
Saints with the remains of the Holy 
Innocents, laid in the form of a 
triangle. 

King René, to whom the dis- 
covery was at once announced, 
came to the Saintes Maries with 
Isabella of Lorraine, accompanied 
by a brilliant train, in which were 
Frederic de Lorraine, the king’s 
son-in-law, Tanneguy Duchatel, 
seneschal of Provence, Elie, lord of 
Montfaucon, the lord of. Clermont, 
and three hundred other people of 
distinction. At the head of the 
clergy were Cardinal de Foix, the 
papal legate, twelve bishops, several 
mitred abbots, such as those of St. 
Gilles, Psalmody, and St. Victor at 
Marseilles, and many deans, pro- 
vosts, doctors of the law, canon 
and civil, prothonotaries, and no- 
taries public. On the 3d of De- 
cember Cardinal de Foix ponti- 
fically celebrated the Mass of the 
Holy Maries, attended by all the 
bishops, abbots, and priests in 
splendid attire. The church was 
magnificently adorned and crowd- 
-ed with people holding torches in 
their hands. The relics were laid 
before the high altar, where the 
king and clergy went to venerate 
them. The legate, aided by the 
bishops of Marseilles and Couse- 
rans, took the sacred bones, wiped 
off the dust, washed them in white 
wine, and placed them in a double 
shrine of cypress-wood lined with- 
in and without with rich silk em- 
broidered with gold. Then the 
chasse was carried forth into the 
open air to allow the people to have 
freer access, and there Dom Ad- 
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oratory, and near the well they ‘hémar, the king’s confessor, pro- 
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nounced a panegyric. 

The next day the other remains 
were duly enshrined, and the chasse 
of the Holy Maries was solemnly 
raised in presence of the king and 
people to the upper chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel, where the 
cover was fastened down by means 
of fourlocks. Two of the keys were 
given to the king, and two to the 
abbot of Mont Majour. 

King René afterwards painted a 
triptych for the church. The cen- 
tral panel represented the Virgin 
and Child on a throne, and on the 
wings were the Maries with their 
vases. This picture was engraved 
at Paris some time last century. 
He also gave silver vessels for the 
altar, vestments wrought with sil- 
ver and gold, and rich stuffs to 
cover the shrines. 

A solemn festival, called the Ré& 
vélation, was established on the 2d 
of December to commemorate this 
translation. 

In September, 1596, the people 
of Arles, after successful recourse 
to the Holy Maries in a time of 
public calamity, sent their church, 
as offerings of gratitude, a cross of 
silver gilt, and a piece of orfévrerie 
representing the city of Arles in 
relief, and the three Saints appear- 
ing in the heavens. The preben- 
daries of St. Trophime, the civil 
authorities, and a great number of 
nobles and people went to the 
Saintes Maries to present the offer- 
ings. A Mass was soiemnly sung, 
and, in honor of the occasion, the 
chasse was opened by the prior of 
Mont Majour and the delegate of 
the king. 

At the Revolution all the silver 
vessels and ex-votos were carried 
off. There was no danger of the 
wooden shrine’s exciting the cu- 
pidity of any one, but to prevent 
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the relics from being profaned the 
curé had them taken out, wrapped 
in stout cloth, and buried. The 
silver reliquary in the form of an 
arm, given by King René, was 
also saved. The coussin des saintes 
was taken to plant a liberty-tree on, 
but when that was overthrown the 
people came with great joy to see 
the stone taken up, and accompa- 
nied it to the church, where it was 
reset in the wall, every one kissing 
it with respect and declaring that 
it gave forth a sweet odor as of vio- 
lets. The relics of the Maries were 
also restored to the upper chapel, 
where they are still kept. 

It is to the chapel of St. Michael 
in the upper air that Mireille is ta- 
ken that she may die before the 
shrine of the Holy Maries, and 
there, as the setting sun casts its 
last beams across the long waves 
that are slowly breaking against 
the shore, the priest administers 
the last solemn rites. Her parents 
are there: “O Saints! let her 
live. Take mylife instead!” Vin- 
cén, too, rushes wild with grief 
across the salt marshes: “ My love, 
my blossoming almond-tree, sun of 
my life! Shall it be said that you, 
great Saints, have seen her embrac- 
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ing your sacred altar in vain ? 
Queens of heaven, the only help 
now, take the very eyes of my head, 
but give her back to me.” The 
Saints breathe over the dying girl. 
It gives her a little strength. Her 
face flushes with sweet joy at the 
sight of young Vincén : “ You told 
me to come to the Holy Maries. 
With solace, with solace my heart 
is running over.” She extends her 
hands to them all. “The time of 
parting has come,” she says; “ the 
light deepens on the Maries’ brows. 
They beckon me to come. They 
whisper I need not fear. I shall 
go to Paradise in their bark. They 
know the pathway through the 
stars. Now they are on the prow 
awaiting me. In a moment, dear 
Saints. Icannot gofast, Iam too 
weak. ...Imount. Adieu! adieu! 
We are on the sea, the beautiful 
sea. Over its soft billows we go to 
heaven. The blue sky meets the 
waters.” 

Her voice dies away like the 
sunlight from cloud to cloud of 
gold. “Saints, is that an organ I 
hear in the distance ?”’ she mur- 
murs, and turns her face with a 
smile, and is gone. 
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THE REALITY OF THE SUPERNATURAL ORDER. 


Tue Supernatural Order, in re- 
spect to the human race during its 
existence on the earth, subsists in 
the Catholic Church. It is a so- 
ciety having the principle of its 
organic unity and life, in faith in 
divine mysteries above the sphere 
of reason, believed on the veracity 
of God who has revealed them; in 
hope of a sovereign good above 
any attainable by natural develop- 
ment of the human faculties; in 
love to God in a personal, filial 
relation of equality. Its existence 
springs from and is founded upon 
the great Fact of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

In regard to this great Fact, Mr. 
Alger, who is an extreme rational- 
ist, remarks : 


‘*Of all the single events that ever 
were supposed to have occurred in the 
world, perhaps the most august in its 
moral associations and the most stupen- 
dous in its lineal effects, both on the out- 
ward fortunes and on the inward expe- 
rience of mankind, is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead... . If God 
is in history, guiding the moral drift of 
human affairs, then the dazzling success 
of the proclamation of the risen Re- 
deemer is the divine seal upon the truth 
of his mission and the reality of his 
apotheosis.” * 


The Catholic Church is a living, 
continuous, universal witness to 
the fact of the Resurrection ; and to 
its significance, which lies in the 
nature of the Redeemer who died 
and rose again, and the purpose 
for which he submitted to death 
and triumphed over death. It is 
the medium which places us in 


* Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, pp. 346-353. The whole of this chapter is 
well worth the study of every rationalist and 
sceptic. 
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direct contact with the great fact 
and illuminates it, so that its real, 
intrinsic character is made visible 
and intelligible. And in this fact, 
thus made intelligible, is contained 
the complete revelation of the se- 
cret mystery of human destiny im- 
pervious to reason; and the full so- 
lution of the difficulties which phi- 
losophy, left to itself, is unable to 
explain. The knowledge of the 
person and purpose of Jesus Christ 
is derived from himself, through 
the testimony of the apostles, per- 
petuated in the Catholic Church. 
The sum of the testimony to his 
person is expressed in the words 
of St. Augustine, “ Persona Christi 
mixtura est Dei et hominis” —“ The 
person of Christ is a mixture of 
God and man.” This personal 
subsistence of a human nature in 
the divine nature is an elevation 
to that hidden life in the infinite 
intelligence and love of the divine 
essence, which constitutes the pure 
entelecheia or absolute act in which 
God exists. The sublime philoso- 
phy of Aristotle penetrates so far 
as this into the essence of God, 
that He is the infinite knower and 
known, lover and loved. Active 
intelligence, the intelligible, and 
the desirable or object of compla- 
cency, present three terms of rela- 
tion within the divine being. Be- 
cause God is absolute act, infinite 
being, whose essence is to exist, 
the term of his act is real being in 
perfect, complete subsistence, or 
personality. His intelligent con- 
sciousness with self-dominion and 
independence, the ego of his com- 
plete actuality, is in act in a three- 
fold manner, because of the three 
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necessary terms of relation in his 
inner life, which have each its dis- 
tinct reality. Within his individ- 
ual and indivisible unity of essence, 
there is communication, fellowship, 
an eminent mode of the society 
and mutual love which in finite 
beings springs from a multiplica- 
tion of persons with distinct na- 
tures. The human nature of Jesus 
Christ, having been taken up into 
a mode of subsistence in the per- 
son of the Divine Word wholly 
above its natural exigency, was 
made to participate in a grade of 
cognition and love equal to that 
which essentially belongs to .the 
divine nature. This is a_ true 
apotheosis, in the literal sense of 
the word, and the Resurrection was 
its manifestation, the taking full 
possession, and exhibiting before 
the world as an accomplished fact, 
of that which existed before in 
right, the privilege of a divine 
sonship. 

The purpose of Jesus Christ in 
dying and rising again, we know 
from his own testimony, was to re- 
deem his brethren and give them 


“an adopted sonship similar to his 


own. ‘The original destination of 
human nature is proved, therefore, 
from the personal quality and pur- 
pose of the Redeemer as manifest- 
ed in the Resurrection, to have 
been absolutely supernatural. 

It ts necessary to define here 
more precisely what is meant by 
this term “ supernatural,” for it is 
the pivot upon which the whole 
exposition of Catholic theology 
turns. 

“ Supernatural ” does not denote 
simply what is above sensible na- 
ture, the laws of the visible uni- 
verse, and the temporal order of 
this present world. The realm of 
nature is co-extensive with the 
creation. It includes the world of 


spirits, the entire intelligible order, 
all the relations of created beings 
to God which spring from the crea- 
tive act. The human soul is na- 
turally capable of knowing God 
and naturally subject to his domin- 
ion. It is naturally immortal, and 
has a natural exigency of its own 
perfection in a future state of end- 
less existence. The providence of 
God over ail his creatures as the 
creator, the conservator, the con- 
current first cause of all effects, the 
consummator of his own plan, so 
far as known and knowable by the 
natural light of intelligence, is 
within the natural order. The 
supernatural is something above 
the plane of all effects produced 
by creation. It is a communica- 
tion of that which naturally be- 
longs within the divine essence, to 
a term which is without. The na- 
tural interval between the divine es- 
sence and the highest created spiri- 
tual essence isinfinite. The creat- 
ed spirit can only have cognition 
by becoming, ideally, what is cogniz- 
ed through representative species. 
He must take into his own being 
the form of his object of cognition. 
The essence of God infinitely tran- 
scends this finite capacity. The 
intelligent creature can only know 
God as he sees Him by a diminuted 
image in himself, in other spirits, 
in the intelligible universe. The 
works of God do not image his 
intrinsic essence as it subsists in 
Three Persons. They are the un- 
divided works of the wisdom and 
omnipotence of God, which are es- 
sentially and identically the same 
in the Three Persons. It is im- 
possible to know or even to guess 
that God can or will elevate any 
creature by union with his own 
essence, so that he can see God in 
and through God, as He sees him- 
self, and in this contemplation 
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possess a sovereign and divine 
beatitude; unless God reveal his 
purpose to do so, and disclose the 
mystery of his interior life. He 
has done so in Christ, in whom the 
human and the divine are hypo- 
statically united. And in Christ, 
as the head of the human race, the 
Adam of the order of regeneration, 
the destination of man is made 
known as absolutely supernatural. 

In this supernatural order, the 
entire human essence, including the 
body, was destined for a state of 
glorification to succeed the present 
state. The body, naturally cor- 
ruptible and mortal, was destined 
to a transformation into an incor- 
ruptible state. In the state of ori- 
ginal innocence and justice, the 
graces and gifts with which the 
first parents of men were invested 
threw a glory over the body which 
covered its natural deficiency, har- 
monized it with the spirit, and pre- 
vented the innate corruptibility 
from taking effect in any disorderly 
appetites, in disease, decay, or dis- 
solution. Immunity from death 
was promised on the condition of 
obedience to the law of God, and 
this earthly life was ordained as a 
peaceful and happy preparation for 
the apotheosis by which the sons of 
God should be finally translated to 
the highest sphere among beatified 
spirits. 

The disobedience and fall from 
grace of the first parents of the 
human race changed the human 
species into something worse than 
God had made it; the despoiled 
nature was transmitted to their pos- 
terity, with its inherent corruptibil- 
ity ; and death became the common 
doom. The Redeemer restored 
the race, fallen from its destined 
end, by a better and more perfect 
way, through his own death and 
resurrection. The divine revela- 
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tion and the divine religion before 
his coming were a preparation for 
him, the Catholic Church is the 
complement of his work. In the 
inchoate society which preceded the 
foundation of the Catholic Church, 
before the Resurrection ; in the per-- 
fect society of the Catholic Church 
since that epoch ; all men who have 
divine faith and persevere until 
death in acting upon its dictates are 
prepared for the state of everlasting 
glory in the society of the holy 
angels, under Christ as the univer- 
sal head; which is the consumma- 
tion of the entire plan of God. 
All things and events in the natural 
order are subordinated to this su- 
pernatural order. This is the sum 
of the principal and substantial con- 
tents of the divine revelation which 
the Catholic Church has received 
from Jesus Christ through the apos- 
tles, and teaches, by authority dele- 
gated from him, with unerring cer- 
tainty; and it is all concentrated, 
manifested, and marked with the 
seal of divine truth in the one con- 
crete fact of the Resurrection. 

The mode of teaching by a di- 
vine revelation, received by faith 
in the divine veracity and attested 
by miracles, is rendered necessary 
by the supernatural order in which 
the destination of the human race 
is constituted. In this order, the 
human intellect and will are placed 
in relation with that which is natu- 
rally unknowable except to God 
himself. The essence of God in 
the Trinity is thus made the ulti- 
mate intelligible and desirable ob- 
ject of the humanaspiration. This 
is a mystery above all created intel- 
ligence, which can only be clear- 
ly seen by supernatural intuition. 
There is a sufficient reason for dis- 
closing it in an obscure manner by 
revelation, because it is the ulti- 
mate term of the elevated and di- 
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vinized intelligence and will. The 
Incarnation is a mystery even more 
inscrutable and impervious to hu- 
man reason, and the inferior but 
similar filiation of the adopted sons 
who share with the Only-Begotten 
in his privilege of primogeniture is 
likewise a secret of God, which can 
only be believed on faith in the di- 
vine word. Other revealed truths 
and facts are secondary and com- 
plementary to these primary mys- 
teries. From the beginning of the 
world, the substantial revelation 
was made, and was expanded and 
completed by degrees until the 
end of the mission of the apostles. 
Since that time, there has been no 
addition made to the sum of reveal- 
ed truths. The Catholic Church, 
by her judgments and definitions 
respecting dogmas of divine faith, 
only makes the obscure clearer, or 
determines what has been revealed, 
or explicates the implicit concepts 
contained in revealed truths. 

The supernatural faith, hope, and 
love by which men are raised to 
the same plane in which Jesus 
Christ exists by virtue of his divine 
personality, are gifts of divine grace, 
infused virtues which elevate human 
nature above itself. Human reason, 
and rational free-will to choose the 
desirable good and use the natural 
faculties for its attainment, do not 
suffice even to initiate a movement 
toward the supernatural end, much 
less to accomplish the transition by 
which the term is reached. Never- 
theless, it is not a new intellect or a 
new will which is produced in man 
by regeneration. Nature is not su- 
perseded but augmented and ele- 
vated and subjected to a new force 
in the supernatural order. It is 
the natural capacity for knowing 
the intelligible and knowing God 
which’ is iurned toward the mys- 
teries of the divine essence, as 
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its supernatural object. The natu- 
ral and necessary love of the uni- 
versal good, and of God as its 
source, is turned and determined to 
the beatific contemplation of the 
divine essence as its specific and 
supernatural term. In the medi- 
um or way appointed by God for 
conducting the rational creation to 
its end, all natural means are inter- 
laced with the supernatural and 
combined in one harmonious whole. 
Thére is an aptitude and an atti- 
tude of the intellectual and moral 
nature of man toward the divine, 
which makes him a fit and compe- 
tent recipient of the illuminations 
and inspirations of divine grace. 
Under the influence of these il- 
luminations and inspirations, the 
natural activity of the mind and 
will remains unimpaired. Revela- 
tion is not philosophy or science, 
but it is compatible with both. A 
very large part of what has been 
handed down and taught by reli- 
gious tradition, in connection with 
the articles and dogmas of faith 
which are made known exclusively 
by revelation, is also the object of 
purely natura! and rational know- 
ledge, and is provable by historical 
and philosophical evidence. The 
mysteries themselves, although ob- 
scure and inevident in respect to 
natural reason, are intelligible, and 
their harmony with rational truths 
is partially provable. The unity of 
God, the unity of the human 
species, the immortality of the 
soul, the obligations of justice, the 
right of property, the facts related 
in sacred history, and similar mat- 
ters, can be known and proved in- 
dependently of sacred Scripture 
and sacred tradition, by metaphy- 
sical or moral evidence. The 
Trinity of Persons in God cannot 
be demonstrated metaphysically, 
because it is impossible to discover 
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a necessary connection in the dis- 
tinct concepts enunciated in the 
statement of this article of faith. 
The compatibility between the dis- 
tinction of natures and the unity of 
person in the Son of God cannot 
be demonstrated, and the actual 
union of the two natures in him 
was not physically evident to those 
who saw him in the condition of a 
human life like our own. Never- 
theless, the meaning of the terms 
Trinity, Incarnation, and the like 
is intelligible by analogies drawn 
from known objects and rational 
concepts. There are numerous 
and copious arguments of proba- 
bility, by which it is not only shown 
that these mysteries are not con- 
trary to reason, but that they have 
even a rational verisimilitude. 
Moreover, the ground and motive 
for giving a firm and undoubting 
assent to these articles of faith and 
all else which is revealed, as well 
as to all conclusions logically de- 
duced from revealed truths, is and 
must be a rational motive. An act 
of reason is presupposed by the 
act of faith. By faith we believe, 
on the authority of God revealing, 
whatsoever is sufficiently presented 
to the mind as a revealed truth. 
The object of faith does not of it- 
self determine and compel assent 
as self-evident. Faith is voluntary, 
free, and meritorious. It is an act 
of supreme homage and submission 
to God which has a moral as well 
as intellectual virtue in it. It is 
the will which determines the intel- 
lect to give undoubting, irrevocable 
assent to the word of God. This 
act of the will would not be pru- 
dent and reasonable, unless it pro- 
ceeded from a rational judgment 
that it is really the word of God 
which demands assent. It is re- 
quisite, therefore, to know the exis- 
tence and veracity of God, and to 
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know that the proposed object of 
faith is revealed by him, on suffi- 
cient reasons which are at least 
simultaneously presented with the 
instruction given by the authorized 
teacher of revealed truth, before a 


real and certain assent of divine 


faith can be given. One who has 
had faith, therefore, from the first 
beginning of the use of reason, and 
has never doubted, if he possesses 
sufficient capacity and learning, 
can apply the internal and external 
criteria of certitude by a reflex ex- 
amination of the rational grounds 
of the Catholic doctrine. He can 
have a_ scientific, philosophical, 
theological, critical, and historical 
certitude of the entire Catholic re- 
ligion and all its parts, a Christian 
demonstration equal though not 
precisely similar to that which he 
may have of the best known and 
most constant laws and facts of na- 
tural science. The demonstration 
is not directly founded through- 
out on metaphysical but on moral 
evidence. It is, therefore, proper- 
ly called a moral demonstration. 
Nevertheless it is reducible indi- 
rectly to a demonstration which 
may be called strictly metaphysical. 
The whole is contained in the syl- 
logism : 

Whatever God reveals is certain- 
ly true; 

God has revealed all which the 
church proposes as a divine revela- 
tion ; 

Therefore, all this is certainly 
true. 

The major premise is meta- 
physically certain. The minor pre- 
mise is morally certain, and proved 
by the whole mass of the motives 
of credibility. The conclusion is 
contained in the major premise, 
and therefore has all the intrinsic 
and objective truth of that premise. 
But, subjectively, and in respect to 
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our apprehension, our mind is 
placed in adequation to this objec- 
tive truth only in proportion to the 
quality of the moral evidence of the 
minor premise, by which the con- 
clusion is proved to be contained 
in the major. By the logical rule, 
consequently, that the weaker pre- 
mise qualifies the conclusion, the 
conclusion is for us only morally 
certain, by the direct force of the 
argument. Yet it is reductively 
metaphysical. For, it is demon- 
strably incompatible with the attri- 
butes of God that he should per- 
mit any religion to be invested 
with the credibility of the most 
complete moral evidence, except 
that which is absolutely true and 
revealed. 

Children, and the simple, unlearn- 
ed people, have enough of this 
kind of knowledge for a reasonable 
certainty of all which is necessary 
for them as a condition of believing 
and practising the essential part of 
the Catholic religion. They have 
it, just as they have the implicit, 
substantial philosophy which suf- 
fices for the ordinary purposes of 
common life. Those who are ig- 
norant of the Catholic faith, and 
who are incapable of the amount of 
study and thought which are neces- 
sary for a complete and extensive 
understanding of an_ historical, 
philosophical, and theological de- 
monstration of the Catholic religion, 
like that which sufficed for convinc- 
ing minds of the order of Stolberg, 
Newman, and Brownson, can never- 
theless attain a rational conviction 
by a short and easy process. Any 
one who has the use of reason, rec- 
titude of will, a sincere desire for 
truth, and who is not so preoccu- 
pied by the prejudices of education 
as to be in a state of invincible 
ignorance, if he has the opportu- 
nity of proper instruction can learn 
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enough in a month, to give him a 
reasonable certitude that the Ca- 
tholic Church has a divine and in- 
fallible authority to teach the truth 
necessary to salvation. This is all 
he requires, for he has only to re- 
ceive on this authority whatever 
is taught him, by the way of faith. 
But if we suppose a man to possess 
the maximum of intellect and hu- 
man science, yet to be ignorant of 
the faith and to apply himself to 
acquire all the knowledge of the 
greatest possible theologian, the 
Catholic demonstration is adequate 
to give him rational and certain 
science and conviction, co-exten- 
sive with his capacity of apprehen- 
sion. Satan has all this science 
with a perfection far beyond what 
is possible for a human mind in 
virtue of its natural faculties. And 
although such a man as we suppose 
should deliberately determine to 
adhere to Satan, with full know- 
ledge of the truth, it is abstractly 
possible that he might retain his 
intellectual conviction of the abso- 
lute certainty of all Catholic doc- 
trine undiminished. If he is sup- 
posed to be wavering and undeter- 
mined, it is much more conceiv- 
able that, while his decision is in 
abeyance, he should attain such a 
clear, intellectual conviction. It 
is not, however, in accordance with 
the ordinary character of men that 
they should be so nearly assimilat- 
ed to demons. 

Rarely will a man follow his in- 
tellect with such determined au- 
dacity on the road of despair, un- 
less he is an apostate priest who 
has become obdurate in his rebel- 
lion. One who has been hitherto 
following only the natural light of 
reason will not usually set himself 
to seek after the truth of the super- 
natural order, unless he has at least 
an incipient disposition to embrace 
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it, with the full consent of his will, 
for his own good, after he has found 
it. If hecherishes this disposition, 
and permits the new light which 
gradually dawns on him to influ- 
ence his will, the grace of God will 
enlighten him and stir his heart to 
embrace the truth with love, so 
that his conviction will not long 
precede the full act of divine faith. 
But if he falters and draws back, 
he will almost surely shrink from 
facing the responsibility of openly 
and avowedly violating his con- 
science, and will seek rather to de- 
fraud it by some plausible pretext. 
Even apostates ordinarily do the 
same, and not only openly deny 
and disown the faith, but inward- 
ly seek to sophisticate their own 
minds, and to persuade themselves 
that their heresy or infidelity has 
a rational ground. Seldom, if 
ever, is a complete and permanent 
intellectual conviction of the truth 
of the Catholic religion found dis- 
sociated from faith, unless in 
some cases where it exists as a dead 
residuum of the faith which has 
been once had. The evidence of 
the truth of the total sum of Ca- 
tholic doctrine does not of itself 
necessarily compel assent. The 
mind has a tendency to fall off at 
least into doubt, respecting an ob- 
ject of intelligence which is wholly 
above reason and supernatural, and 
is made certain only, by the vera- 
city of God revealing, unless it is 
strengthened and steadied by su- 
pernatural light. The capacity of 
apprehending the evidence depends 
in a great measure upon the moral 
rectitude of the individual. Moral 
turpitude, even of that more sub- 
tle and refined sort which does not 
make the mind gross and stupid, 
pride, self-love, vain-glory, attach- 
ment to temporal interests, dims 
and perverts the faculty of ap- 
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prehending the highest order of 
truth. Great voluntary effort is 
necessary in order to get posses- 
sion of the complete evidence and 
to keep the attention fixed upon it 
steadily. It is possible to wilfully 
ignore, forget, or distort the rea- 
sons and motives of credibility. 
Therefore, although the will can- 
not absolutely command or pro- 
hibit assent by despotic caprice, 
according to the passions and de- 
sires of the individual, its influence 
is very great in determining the in- 
tellect this way or that, when the 
object of intellectual apprehension 
does not irresistibly force itself up- 
on the attention and extort the as- 
sent of the intellect. Most persons 
have enough of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and an illogical habit of ar- 
guing, to be able to deceive them- 
selves with some sort of sophistry, 
when they have a strong motive 
for doing so. Even the few who 
know so much and think so clear- 
ly, that they cannot deceive them- 
selves by vulgar errors and illu- 
sions, can find some recondite loop- 
hole of escape from unwelcome 
truth of the divine order. We 
find, therefore, instances of men 
who admit the whole chain and 
series of arguments and facts by 
which the Catholic religion is de- 
monstrated, except some one nec- 
essary link, the want of which is 
fatal to a complete and fixed con- 
viction. Proudhon, for example, 
clearly saw and vehemently assert- 
ed, that if you admit the reality of 
the supernatural order the Catho- 
lic conclusion must be drawn by 
the force of an irresistible logic, 
yet he denied the supernatural. 

We can understand, therefore, 
how it is that the Christian and 
Catholic motives of credibility, 
without prejudice to their demon- 
strative character, are not effica- 
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cious to prevent numerous aposta- 
sies among those who have receiv- 
ed a Christian education, or to 
convince the greater number of 
those who have been brought up 
in error or unbelief. The real and 
intrinsic cause for rejecting or re- 
fusing to accept the revealed truth 
of God when sufficiently proposed 
by the Catholic Church, is a secret 
antipathy to God, and not a ra- 
tional judgment that the motives 
of credibility are insufficient. This 
antipathy puts in a plea in bar of 
all the rational evidence and argu- 
ments which the advocates of the 
true and divine religion can pre- 
sent. Antipathy to God as the 
most perfect being and sovereign 
good is, indeed, impossible to a ra- 
tional nature. It is only a negative 
aversion, or want of inclination to 
seek for his supreme good in a su- 
pernatural union with the divine 
essence, which constitutes the “ vis 
inertiz ” of human nature when left 
in its native state, and places an 
obstacle which can be overcome 
only by divine grace. There can 
be, however, a positive antipathy 
to that renunciation of the sensible 
good toward which the soul has a 
natural inclination, which is re- 
quired as the condition of attaining 
its supernatural end. When this 
repugnance dominates and over- 
comes the impulse of grace, the 
soul turns away from God with a 
positive aversion, and rejects the 
sovereign good for the sake of that 
inferior good which it has chosen. 
Thus it was that the majority of 
the human race, casting themselves 
impetuously upon the current which 
carried them into the external life 
of the senses, and seeking to work 
out for themselves an earthly and 
temporal destiny, lost the truth and 
grace of the primitive revelation. 
This is the origin of the false reli- 
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gions of antiquity. In the new 
world of Christendom, as soon as 
the great struggle of religion and 
the church had ended in a triumph, 
the great mass of Christians, with- 
out renouncing faith or openly re- 
volting against the Christian law, 
abandoned the practical observ- 
ance of religious maxims, and gave 
themselves to the pursuit and en- 
joyment of temporal goods. The 
revolt of heresy was the conse- 
quence of this outbreak of moral 
corruption, and the infidelity and 
atheism of the present age are the 
logical, necessary consequence of 
this heretical revolt. Their root 
and reason are not in science but 
in sin, estrangement from God in 
Christ, who is offering to the world 
a reconciliation with himself which 
the great number of men who are 
in revolt against his law will not 
accept. The argument against re- 
ligion is a plea in justification of 
this alienation from God, an at- 
tempt to make out a case for the 
claim of independence and self- 
sovereignty. 

The substance of the plea, which 
is thus placed in bar of all evi- 
dence proving the credibility of the 
Catholic religion, as a revelation 
from God demanding an unquali- 
fied assent and submission of the 
mind and will to its doctrines and 
precepts, may be stated as follows. 
A creator and ruler of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness ought 
to govern the universe and bring 
all rational creatures to perfection 
and happiness, through constant 
and invariable natural laws. The 
operation of these laws ought to 
produce the maximum of natural 
good in all creatures, especially 
those who are rational. But the 
Catholic theory of the dealings of 
God with men represents him as 
establishing an order which inter- 
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rupts the course of nature, and 
produces, or at least does not pre- 
vent, the maximum of natural evil 
in the case of the great majority of 
the human race, while the smaller 
number can only hope for the good 
proposed to them in a future life 
by sacrificing that of the present 
life. 

This plea is deprived of all the 
plausibility which it may have in 
the face of the distorted, incohe- 
rent perversions of Christianity 
which have sprung from heresy, by 
the clear and simple presentation 
of the true idea of the supernatural 
order. We may admit that in an 
order purely natural, the infinite 
goodness and almighty power of 
God might reasonably be expected 
to produce the relative maximum 
of universal good by purely natural 
laws, without suffering any evil or 
pain to disturb the order and feli- 
city, everywhere reigning with a 
necessary and immutable continu- 
ity. But the actual order is super- 
natural, and by the very essence of 
nature it is wholly insufficient for 
the attainment of its end in this 
order, by natural means. This 
order is infinitely better than any 
maximum of natural good, and 
reason alone suffices to show that 
all nature must be subordinated to 
it. This sweeps away the puerile 
objections against the possibility 
of miracles and of the revelation of 
mysteries. Moreover, the moral 
order of free will, probation, and 
merit, gives a sufficient reason for 
placing rational creatures in that 
imperfect state in which they are 
obnoxious to errorandevil. Tem- 
porary evils which are incidental 
to those conditions upon which the 
attainment of the ultimate maxi- 
mum of supernatural good is de- 
pendent, are not warthy of any 
consideration in view of the end. 
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The martyrs, and the King of mar- 
tyrs, suffered the maximum of tem- 
poral evil for atime. The King of 
martyrs chose this supreme natural 
evil, death on the cross, for him- 
self and his most favored compan- 
ions, when he need not have done 
so. What is this crucifixion now 
to those who for the joy set before 
them endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and have inherited 2 
name above every name, and a 
glory which is ineffable? There 
is only one evil worth consider- 
ing, namely, that which is eternal. 
When we consider this eternity of 
evil as a preliminary objection to 
the credibility of the Catholic 
faith, it is mecessary that we 
should eliminate all adventitious 
notions and accretions by which 
the Catholic dogma is perverted 
and exaggerated, and regard sim- 
ply what must be taken as certain- 
ly revealed truth by the certain 
teaching of Catholic authority. 
Not only should perversions and 
exaggerations be put aside, but ex- 
planations, deductions, and inter- 
pretations which are only private 
theological doctrine, and even the 
arguments adduced in proof of 
Catholic doctrine, are to be distin- 
guished from that naked, substan- 
tial truth which pertains to faith or 
Catholic doctrine. Concepts of 
the imagination by which poets or 
sacred orators or popular writers 
endeavor to represent in aconcrete 
form the realities of the world 
which is at present to us invisible, 
must likewise be relegated to their 
proper place as similitudes, whose 
actual resemblance to the things 
of which they are images must be 
judged by the rational concepts of 
the things themselves, and not 
taken as a measure of the rational 
concepts, or a medium of appre- 
hending the same. 
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The repugnance which is so 
commonly felt toward the idea of 
evil existing at all, but especially 
in perpetuity, in a universe created 
by infinite wisdom and goodness, 
springs chiefly, in upright minds 
and good hearts, from the imagina- 
tion and the sensitive nature, op- 
pressed by the notionof evil as some 
horrible substantive being invading 
the realm of good being and swallow- 
ing up a great part of it. Reason 
strives to free the imagination from 
the horror of this apparition. How 
can the archetypal ideas of God 
contain the type of evil; or love, 
which is diffusive of the good of 
being in its very essence, diffuse 
evil? How indeed? God forbid 
that they should! It is an axiom 
in Catholic philosophy and theolo- 
gy that every being is good in so 
far as it is substance and positive 
reality, that evil is a negative quan- 
tity, and sin a privation of the 
plenitude of being due either to 
rational nature as such, or as su- 
pernaturally elevated above itself 
by grace. The evil of penalty is a 
privation which is the consequence 
of sin. Free and responsible be- 
ings are placed by the Creator in 
the way to attain their end by their 
voluntary action. There is a fixed 
term to this way for each one, and 
One common final term to the 
whole order of probation for the 
total multitude of such beings. 
Those who fail of attaining super- 
natural beatitude at the end of this 
term, are deprived for ever of the 
means of regaining it. Their es- 
sential state, involving the privation 
of that sanctity which is necessary 
for the fellowship of the blessed, and 
as an inevitable consequence the 
privation of the proportionate good, 
is unchangeable and eternal. The 
privation of natural good, due ac- 
cording to retributive justice to 
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actual sins, is proportioned to the 
deterioration of nature caused by 
these sins, and to the violation of 
the natural order which follows 
from the wilful turning away from 
the supernatural end to follow an 
inferior good. The celebrated 
Roman Jesuit, F. Taparelli, in his 
great work, Saggio Teoretico di 
Dritto Naturale, defines this retri- 
bution in the natural order as fol- 
lows : 


“Tl bene retribuito a chi ben fece suol 
dirsi ricompensa, premio, mercede, ec. ; il 
male a chi mal fece pena, gastigo, puni- 
zione,ec. Quindi apparisce che il gas- 
tigo e, non un dolore, un tormento dell’ 
uom sensitivo, ma una reazione dell’ 
ordine contro il disordine, e che nel 
mondo morale come nel fisico questa 
reazione conservatrice @ uguale ed op- 
posta all’ azione distruttiva. La giusti- 
zia vendicativa dunque, lungi dall’ es- 
sere un cieco impeto di passione, é fon- 
data in quella essenziale tendenza al 
vero, all’ ordine che forma la natura 
stessa dell’ umana intelligenza. Ogni 
disordine essendo una disposizione delle 
cose contraria alle vere loro relazioni, 
eppero essendo una falsita, ripugna es- 
senzialmente alla mente, onde essa do- 
manda un violento ritorno all’ ordine per- 
turbato, é questa violenzo é il gastigo.” 

‘*The good awarded to one who has 
done that which is good is wont to be 
called recompense, reward, wages, etc. ; 
the evil to the evil-doer penalty, chastise- 
ment, punishment, etc. Whence it ap- 
pears that chastisement is, not a suffering, 
a torment of the sensitive man, but a 
reaction of order against disorder, and 
that in the moral as in the physical 
world this conservative reaction is equal 
and opposed to the destructive action. 
Vindictive justice, therefore, far from 
being a blind impulse of passion, is 
founded in that essential tendency to 
truth and -order which forms the very 
nature of the human intelligence. Every 
disorder being a disposition of things 
contrary to their true relations and con- 
sequently a falsity, is essentially repug- 
nant to the mind, which demands there- 
fore a violent return to the perturbed 
order, and this violence is the chastise- 
ment.” * 


* Dritt. Nat., vol. i. diss. i. n, 134. 












This passage is quoted with ap- 
probation by Liberatore in his 
Ethics, one of the text-books pre- 
scribed by Leo XIII. for use in 
the Roman colleges. It may be 
accepted, therefore, as agreeing 
with Catholic faith and doctrine, 
though it is a purely philosophical 
statement, based on reason and not 
on revelation. 


The dogma of Catholic faith is 


theologically defined by Perrone as 
follows : 


“Ut autem et in gravissimo hoc argu- 
mento, que de fide sunt, ab iis secerna- 
mus, que eamdem non obtinent certitu- 
dinem, dicimus, duo tantum definita ac 
de fide credenda circa infernum proponi ; 
ac primo quidem inferni existentiam ; 
secundo, eternitatem poenarum. Cz- 
tera vero omnia, que sive ad locum 
spectant, sive ad poenarum positivarum 
naturam ac qualitatem, intensitatem, 
etc., nullo umquam ecclesie decreto 
sancita sunt, ac plures etiam varieque 
olim viguere sententiz, uti ostendit Pe- 
tavius, De Angelis, lib. iii. c. 5, cuj alii 
adstipulantur "—‘‘ In order that in such 
avery grave subject we may separate 
those things which are of faith from those 
which do not possess the same certainty, 
we say, that only two things have been 
defined and proposed to be believed as 
of faith: first, the existence of hell ; sec- 
ondly, the eternity of its penalties. All 
other things, relating either to the place, 
or to the nature, quality, intensity, etc., 
of the positive punishments have never 
been sanctioned by any decree of the 
church, and, moreover. many and vari- 
ous opinions have formerly prevailed, as 
Petavius shows, with whom others con- 
cur.” * 


The best theologians concur in 
stating as a common and certain 
doctrine expressing the tacit sense 
of the church founded in the Holy 
Scripture, that the term “ Eternal 
Fire” is not a merely metaphorical 
expression but one which denotes 
a physical reality. But, beyond 
this, they do not profess to give 
a certain explanation. Bonal, an 


* Compendium Theol., art. ** De Inferno.” 
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author whose work passed through 
a careful revision by the consultors 
of the Congregation of the Index, 
and is used in thirty seminaries 
in France, says: “ Queritur. Qua- 
lis sit ignis inferni? Resp. Non 
consentiunt auctores’”’—‘“ Of what 
nature is the fire of hell? Authors 
do not agree.” The learned Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, says: 
“ Que autem supplicia ignis nom- 
ine in Scripturis designantur, non 
satis feliciter quis explicuerit ’— 
“No one has satisfactorily explain- 
ed what those punishments are 
which are designated in Scripture 
by.the name of fire.” He says, 
further, that it is sufficient to main- 
tain that the punishment arises 
“ex ipsa peccatorum conditione 
quum procul sint a regno ccelor- 
um ”—“ from the very condition of 
sinners as far from the kingdom of 
heaven.” Again, the same prelate 
says: “ Necesse non est Deum con- 
cipere poenas irrogantem ”"—*“ It is 
not necessary to conceive that God 
actively inflicts punishments.” Bo- 
nal also states that there is a 
difference between the essential 
and the accidental punishment, the 
first, by the essential relation in 
which the reprobate stands toward 
God, constant and eternal, the sec- 
ond capable of variation from ex- 
trinsic and accidental circumstan- 
ces: “Some have thought that 
the punishments of the reprobate 
can be mitigated, either in the 
sense that in the particular judg- 
ment God does not condemn the 
reprobate to the full degree of pun- 
ishment which they deserve ; or in 
the sense that after the particular 
judgment, at certain intervals of 
time, he diminishes the punishments 
of the damned, although they re- 
main eternal. No one of these 
opinions is considered by theolo- 
gians as contrary to Catholic ver- 
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ity.” And he goes on to say that, 
according to St. Thomas, this mi- 
tigation, if it occurs after the judg- 
ment, must be in respect to the ac- 
cidental punishment. 

The modern atheists say that the 
evils of human existence prove 
that the first cause, whatever that 
unknowable power may be, is piti- 
less. There is nothing to be ex- 
pected but the everlasting conti- 
nuity of evil or annihilation. The 
modern rationalists make the ulti- 
mate term of sin to be annihilation, 
or else they argue a possibility, a 
probability, ora certainty of progres- 
sion in the line of improvement and 
amelioration in the condition of the 
sinner hereafter. They generally 
agree that souls which have become 
voluntarily debased and degraded 
by vice in this life go into hell after 
leaving the body. They do not all 
agree in affirming that it is prova- 
ble from any source, that the final 
attainment by all of perfect holi- 
ness and felicity iscertain. Those 
who believe positively in a heaven 
differ among themselves on the 
question, whether all men are sure 
of attaining it sooner or later after 
death. Some assert boldly that it is 
certain thattheydo. Otherssay it is 
to be hoped that they do. Others 
venture only to assert that they 
certainly or probably can if they 
will. If they can prove by probable 
rational arguments, without contra- 
dicting what is certainly taught in 
the Scripture, that an amelioration 
of this sort within the limits of na- 
ture may be produced by the reac- 
tion of the violated order according 
to the laws of nature, they will not 
thereby contradict any dogma of 
Catholic faith. Theology and phi- 
losophy, as human sciences, have 
an authority and a certainty only 
co-extensive with the evidence and 
the reasons on which their conclu- 
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sions are based. Within the do- 
main of probability, opinion enjoys 
her liberty; and the field is open 
for argument or even conjecture. 
But there is no foundation for pro- 
bability or hypothetical possibility, 
except from the starting-point and 
under the directive regulation of 
absolute and certain truth. It 
is absurd and immoral to make, 
@ priori, a plea in bar of the evi- 
dence of the Catholic faith, on ac- 
count of difficulties, obscurities, ig- 
norance, respecting matters which 
are revealed in part and known 
in part only, and which immense- 
ly transcend our present degree 
of intelligence. The atheist re- 
nounces his rational nature, when 
he denies the existence of God, be- 
cause of the evils which he permits 
to exist; and abandons everything 
to the universal sway of evil, that 
is, privation of being. The ration- 
alist goes contrary to reason, when 
he refuses assent to the same evi- 
dence, because God reveals that 
Hell is aneternal state; and throws — 
a mist of confusion over the whole 
idea of the future destiny of man. 
This plea in bar of the credibili- 
ty of revelation could only be valid, 
if some self-evident rational truth 
were contradicted by the dogmas 
proposed to faith as revealed. The 
permission of evil, for the sake of 
a greater good than the exclusion 
of evil by an exercise of omnipo- 
tence, is not contrary to any self- 
evident truths; and those who put 
in this plea in bar not only of re- 
vealed but of all natural theology, 
do not hesitate to assert numerous 
contradictions to the most primary 
self-evident truths. The eternal 
privation of that good for which 
free and responsible beings have 
voluntarily rendered themselves un- 
fit, is not contrary to any self-evi- 
dent rational truth. The wisdom 
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and goodness of God produce the 
maximum of good in the rational 
universe by the supernatural order. 
To this maximum of good, proba- 
tion, involving an inchoate condi- 
tion of those placed in the way to 
the end, obnoxious to error and 
sin, is necessary. From the evils 
which are caused by actual sin, 
though these are not necessary to 
the end or directly ordered for 
that end, God, nevertheless, draws 
a still greater amount and higher 
quality of good than would result 
from his efficaciously preventing 
their occurrence. Their disturb- 
ing effect on the order of nature is 
counteracted by the reaction of 
this violated order in which con- 
sists the eternal penalty of the vio- 
lation, a penalty exactly equal to 
the offence and therefore just. 
The revealed dogma adds nothing 
to the conclusion of rational ethics 
except this. It discloses that the 
privation of the attainment of the 
end is the privation primarily of 
the supernatural good. This good 
is not due to nature, but purely 
gratuitous. ‘The loss of it does 
not necessarily cause a privation 
of natural good, and therefore 
this natural good is only so far de- 
stroyed or impaired, as the volun- 
tary depravation of rational nature 
by the abuse of liberty deprives it 
of the capacity of enjoying this 
good. The Eternal Hell of Ca- 
tholic faith is therefore, in its es- 
sence, the state of final privation 
of the supernatural beatitude of 
Heaven ; together with the natural 
cousequences which follow from 
this privation, according to the 
moral quality and condition of each 
individual who has sinned during 
his probation and thereby missed 
his end. The obscurity which en- 
velops our partial knowledge of the 
supernal and infernal states of ever- 
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lasting existence in the endless fu- 
ture, is an obscurity which envel- 
ops all things whatsoever which 
are known by any kind of science. 
It is a part of our moral discipline 
to submit to this condition of igno- 
rance, and trust absolutely to the 
incomprehensible wisdom of God. 
Some remarks of the very modest 
but thoroughly scientific author of 
a work on astronomy, concerning 
the nebular hypothesis and similar 
speculative views of the past and 
future of the solar system, are ca- 
pable of application in a_ wider 
range: “God’s ways are not our 
ways, nor .are his thoughts our 
thoughts. The laws of nature, to 
which our thoughts are confined, 
are necessarily mere fragments of 
the great order of nature, which 
exists, as we hope, by the authori- 
ty of an infinite Creator, to whose 
wisdom and goodness we may 
trust.” * 

The trivial and superficial ob- 
jections so often made against 
Christianity on account of the 
many evils and miseries existing 
in nominal Christian society are 
swept away in a word, by the ap- 
plication of the same truth which 
has been the topic of our exposi- 
tion thus far. It is not the prima- 
ry and direct object of the Catho- 
lic Church to produce on earth the 
maximum of temporal good, ‘but to 
bring men to the highest possible 
supernatural virtue and future bea- 
titude. The temporal good is only 
a means, it is only a medium and 
not a maximum good which is pos- 
sible in our present state, and this 
is only produced in so far as the 
free-will of man co-operates with 
the divine order of nature and 
grace. ‘The power of Christianity 


* Outlines of Astronomy, by Arthur Searle, 
A.M., Assistant at Harvard College Observatory, 
Pp. 384. 
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is not mechanical but dynamic. 
The sins of men, and not the fail- 
ure of Christianity, are the cause 
of all the evils and miseries of the 
world, except in so far as the con- 
dition of human nature in its pre- 
sent state is essentially imperfect 
and incapable of perfectibility. 
With all these antecedent objec- 
tions which constitute the plea in 
bar of the credibility of the Catho- 
lic faith, the science of physics has 
nothing to do. It is not science 
but wasctence which is hostile to 
Christianity and rational theism. 
Some men who have a great amount 
of knowledge of physical facts, in- 
vent hypotheses which are not prov- 
ed by induction, by which they 
slide over into the region of the 
higher philosophy ef which they 
are profoundly ignorant, and make 
their worthless, absurd assertions 
or denials pass with the ignorant, 
unthinking multitude for science. 
The same is true in the field of 
history and criticism. The line 
followed is that of hypothesis, scep- 
tical criticism, the collecting of ob- 
jections, of difficulties, of logical 
sophisms, of evasions and special 
pleadings, and of the continual 
vaunting of the authority of wri- 
ters belonging to the sceptical par- 
ty, and of their conjectures and as- 
sertions, under the assumed and 
illegitimate title of scientific men 
and science. The refutations and 
arguments of the other side are 
steadily ignored. There is no se- 
rious and thorough argument against 
the minor proposition of the Ca- 
tholic syllogism, which respects the 
motives of credibility. The ra- 
tional and historical demonstration 
of credibility, by which the Catho- 
lic Church proves the obligation 
of undoubting assent to the faith 
of her Lord, Jesus Christ, remains 
unanswered and unanswerable. A 
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repetition even in a condensed 
form of this demonstration would 
not be possible without adding a 
volume to this series of brief es- 
says, and is not at all requisite, 
since the work has been done so 
often and so well. The small vol- 
ume of F. Jouin on the evidences 
of revelation, and Archbishop Gib- 
bons’ little book on the evidences 
of the Catholic faith, really suffice 
for gaining a competent knowledge 
of these subjects. And if any de- 
sire to study them more extensive- 
ly there is a whole library of works 
of consummate learning and ability 
in all the principal modern lan- 
guages. 

The sum of the whole mass of 
evidence is a conclusion, which 
completes the exposition of the 
reality of all objects of human cog- 
nition which we have presented. 
The real world includes the order 
of divine providence in respect to 
the human race. Following that 
rational process which is based on 
first principles and experience, we 
argue that the actual order is true 
and divine. This universal order 
is religious and supernatural. The 
reality of knowledge includes the 
reality of the universal religious 
convictions of mankind. The cri- 
terion of certitude, both the inter- 
nal and external, verifies the re- 
vealed religion by the measure of 
metaphysical, physical, and moral 
evidence. The reality of the suf- 
ficient reason and first cause mani- 
fests that God alone can be the 
author of revelation as well as of 
the rational nature; of the order 
subsisting in the Catholic Church, 
as well as that which governs the 
visible universe. The reality of 
the soul and its endless future des- 
tiny manifests the need of a dis- 
closure of the final end and of the 
way, and the necessity of an unerr- 
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ing rule to direct the intellect and 
will to their supreme good, which 
reason and rational science do not 
sufficiently furnish, and which must 
be recognized in that divine faith 
and divine law which are promul- 
gated by the infallible authority of 
the Catholic Church. ‘The church 
stands as a great fact, present be- 
fore the mind as the sun is pre- 
sent to vision, exhibiting and giv- 
ing evidence to itself as true by its 
unity, sanctity, and universality, 
whose divine origin cannot be de- 
nied without denying the principle 
of causality. By the continuity of 
its existence and the immutability 
of its testimony, in which it is his- 
torically proved that no sensible 
change has occurred, and rational- 
ly evident that no insensible change 
was possible, it bears witness to its 
Founder, who gives testimony to 
his own divinity, which testimony 
is ratified by the Father in heaven 
through the divine works wrought 
by the Son. 

As the Triumphal Arch closes 
the vista which is open before the 
eye of an observer at the palace 
of the Tuileries, so the long vista 
through the centuries of the Chris- 
tian period from the Catholic 
Church of the present, is terminat- 
ed by that monument of the tri- 
umph of humanity, the sepulchre 
of the risen Christ. Changing a 
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little the passage already quoted 
from Mr. Alger, by dropping that 
hypothetical form which is more 
worthy of an Academic than of a 
Christian believer, it is the state- 
ment of an indisputable fact and 
an irrefragable argument, in which 
the truth of Christianity and the 
divine authority of its Founder, 
exercised through his church, is so 
clearly manifested, that no mists of 
sophistry can ever shroud it in ob- 
scurity. “Of all the single events 
that have ever occurred in the 
world, undoubtedly the most au- 
gust in its moral associations and 
the most stupendous in its lineal 
effects, both on the outward for- 
tunes and on the inward experience 
of mankind, is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. God 
is in history, guiding the moral 
drift of human affairs, and, there- 
fore, the dazzling success of the 
proclamation of the risen Redeem- 
er is the divine seal upon the truth 
of his mission and the reality of 
his apotheosis.” The Catholic 
Church makes this proclamation, 
by her this dazzling success, this 
conquest and triumph in the re- 
generation of humanity, was achiev- 
ed, which is therefore the divine 
seal upon the truth of her divine 
legation, and the reality of her di- 
vine and infallible authority. 
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A PRAYER FOR LADY POVERTY. 


BY ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


FROM THE FRENCM OF A. F. OZANAM. 


O Lorp, thy mercy give to me 
And unto Lady Poverty, 
Who doth a queen o’er every virtue reign : 
Behold her miserable state, 
Upon a dunghill sitting desolate, 
Contemned by all with undeserved disdain ; 
To thee, O Lord, she looks and cries, 
Her friends all grown her enemies. 


O dearest Lord, give ear unto her cry ; 
Remember, from the angels’ home 
Thou didst to earth unthankful come 
To wed this holy Lady Poverty ; 
To take her for thy spouse most dear, 
That unto thee her love might bear 
Sons, without number, who should be 
Perfect for ever in thy charity. 


She was it who did thee receive 
In heedless Bethlehem’s midnight cave, 
She in the manger made thy infant bed: 
Thy whole life long she walked with thee, 
Her care was it that thine should be 
No place on earth to lay thy sacred head. 


When our redemption’s war of woe 

Thou didst begin for our love’s sake, 

Dear Lady Poverty her place did take 
As faithful squire a righteous lord beside, 
There ever in most loyal love to bide, 
Willing no hour of combat to forego. 

E’en when thy dear disciples fled, 

By her, of soul unterrified, 

Still wert thou not abandonéd. 
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Still, even when thy Mother pure, 
Who all thy dolors did endure— 
With transfixed heart thee following to the end— 
When to such Mother was denied 
To rest her head thy Heart beside, 
Because of thy dread cross’s height, 
Then Lady Poverty did most befriend, 
Clasping thee tighter and more tight, 
Closing fond arms in strong embrace, 
The fulness poured of her love’s grace, 
Her cheek love’s pillow for thy suffering face. 


Willed not dear Lady Poverty 

Thy cross should smoothly fashioned be, 
Nor willed she that each cruel, piercing nail 

A point fine-wrought and sharp should wear. 

And would she for love’s purpose spare 
Three nails alone, these must in sum avail 

That so each rude-wrought edge might be 

Weapon more fit of cruelty 

In thine appalling agony, 

As willed thy perfect charity. 


Her care was it that unto thee, 
When thy parched tongue in anguish cried, 
With mocking pity was denied 
A drop of water’s charity. 

She reached to thee the bitter draught of wine, 

She with the sponge touched those dry lips of thine, 
Dear, faithful Lady Poverty! 


So was it in the firm embrace— 

The clinging arms ro man could loose— 
Of this undaunted, loyal spouse, 

That yielded unto none love’s place ; 

In those dear arms’ constrained abode, 
‘Thy wounded Head in anguish bowed, 
Thou gavest up thy soul to God. 


Who would not wed this spouse so fair, 

Whom God in dying held so dear ? 
What heart is there that would not truly love 
Dear Lady Poverty all things above ? 
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“ BOREEN.” 


CHAPTER I. 


A TALL, powerful-looking young 
man, attired in a rough suit of gray 
Waterford tweed, stood opposite 
Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
London, one glorious morning in 
the June of 1874. In his ungloved 
hand he carried a ragged black- 
thorn, and at his heels lagged a 
wiry, bandy-legged Irish terrier. 
Pausing awhile to gaze around him, 
Walter Nugent—for this was his 
name—after a brief glance at the 
lion over the gateway of Northum- 
berland House, at the superb /a- 
gade of the National Gallery, and 
at “ Big Ben” high up in the dis- 
tant clock-tower attached to the 
Houses of Parliament, crossed the 
square in the direction of White- 
hall, and, turhing into the Horse 
Guards, passed beneath the arch- 
way on to the park. He was no 
diligent student of landscape or 
color, yet the beauty of the sun- 
lighted foliage, the keen, translu- 
cent green of the young lime-trees, 
the golden yellow of the laburnum, 
the cream white of the chestnuts, 
and the rose pink of the red haw- 
thorn smote his senses as do sweet 
chords of music, till he inad- 
vertently exclaimed, “ How exqui-. 
site!” as he stopped short to quaff 
to the very dregs this goblet filled 
to the outer brim with radiant color- 
glory. 

As Nugent stood gazing, one 
hand in the pocket of his loose, 
coarse trousers, the other shoulder- 
ing his blackthorn, a gentleman 
whose glossy silken hat glittered in 
the dayshine, and whose varnished 
boots almost emitted reflected rays, 


languidly approached. This man, 
upon perceiving him of the dog 
and stick, adjusted a rimless glass 
to a very vacant eye, and, having 
satisfied himself of the identity of 
the stranger, extended a limp hand,’ 
exclaiming as he did so in a life- 
less sort of way: 

“ You here ?” 

“ Halloo, Duncombe,” cried Nu- 
gent, wringing the dead, fish-like 
fingers. 

“When did you arrive ?”’ 

“This morning. I left Dublin 
last night.” 

“ Come to stop ?” 

“A few days. I am here on— 
don’t laugh, old man—professional 
business.” 

“So glad! 
me ?” 

“ Con amore.” 

“ What are your opens ?” 

“T am all opens, Duncombe.’ 

“Then let—me—see. I’m free 
to-day. Come and dine at the Carl- 
ton. Or stay; hadn’t you better 
come to Berkeley Square and see 
my people? You won’t mind the 
nuisance of dining en famille, though, 
by Jove, I believe there are some 
outsiders entered for the race. I'll 
take you to hawf a dozen dawnces 
awfter, if you care for that sort of 
lunacy. Say hawf-pawst seven, 
ninety-one, the Square.” And wav- 
ing two fingers daintily encased in 
delicate lavender gloves, Mr. Bing- 
ham Duncombe lazily sauntered 
on his way. ' 

“I’m awfully sorry that I ac- 
cepted Duncombe’s invitation,” 
muttered Nugent. “It means 


” 


You'll dine with 








choker and conventionality. Be- 
sides, one never gets a dinner at 
these swell places, and, Deo gratias / 
my jaws are as muscular as that 
venerable lawyer who disposed of 
the goose, body and bones.” And 
Nugent, cutting at the daisies with 
his blackthorn, gaily warbled: 
“* You are old,’ said the youth, ‘ and your jaws are 
too weak 
For anything tougher than suet ; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and 


the beak. 
Pray, how did you manage to do it ?’ 


“** In my youth,’ said his father, ‘I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife, 
And the muscular strength which it gave to my 


jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.’ ” 


Walter Nugent owned the last 
plank of a property that was wreck- 
ed in the famine of ’48. His fa- 
ther, Virschoyle Nugent, had kept 
the Kildare hounds, a stableful of 
hunters, a racing stud, and a house 
and cellar open to all comers, and, 
ere his only son reached the age 
of manhood, had mortgaged a 
princely estate, acre over acre, till 
nothing remained of Kilternan but 
the house and lawn. With fading 
fortune came the bottle, and then 
the end, and the unhappy man 
died in the ghastly consciousness 
of having sacrificed his wife, his 
son, and his daughter to a reck- 
lessness as idiotic as it was cri- 
minal. 

Mrs. Nugent, upon the death of 
her husband, let Kilternan, and, 
accompanied by her two children, 
went to reside in a little cottage on 
the outskirts of the picturesque vil- 
lage of Rathfarnham, situateg about 
six miles from the city of Dublin. 
Her sister, a nun in the adjoining 
convent of Loretto Abbey, under- 
took the completion of the educa- 
tion of Kate Nugent, while Walter 
proceeded to read for the Irish 
bar, to which he had been called 
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-at the Michaelmas Term prior to 


the opening of this story. 

The young barrister was pos- 
sessed of one of those open, frank, 
and fearless natures that woo con- 
fidence and win friendship. He 
was truth and honor personified. 
To him a mean or shabby action 
was simply unaccountable. He 
was simple as a child in the world’s 
ways, but as a scholar he was both 
well read and distinguished. He 
had hot Irish blood in his veins, 
that at times lashed fiercely through 
his heart when he came face to face 
with his hard fortune, but a sooth- 
ing word from his mother or sister 
calmed him, and Hope never blos- 
somed more brightly or whitely 
than in the heart of Walter Nugent. 

When Boreen, the terrier, found 
himself in the open, he resolved 
upon making the very most of his 
opportunities, and with a joyous 
barking set off at a mad pace in 
eccentric circles, now bounding 
across the grass, now running 
fiercely after his own tail, now 
springing into the air after vicious 
and perplexing flies, and otherwise 
disporting himself after the fashion 
of the light-hearted of the canine 
race. Boreen was no beauty; on 
the contrary, he was a mean-look- 
ing dog, of a dirty-white hue, and 
one eye was covered with a mourn- 
ing-like patch of black that impart- 
ed a roué air of dissipation to his 
whole appearance. He had not 
been foxed, so that his ears were 
totally out of proportion to the re- 
mainder of his body, while they 
hung loosely and as if broken, like 
those of a lop-eared rabbit. His 
tail was long and turned upwards, 
his legs were complete semicircles, 
and his feet were doubled up as 
though he had a preference for 
walking on his heels. But Boreen 
was as brave as Brian Boroihme, 
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and would cling to death to any 
object if his master said “ Hold 
on”; and as for rats, he had “ done”’ 
his sixty in as many half-seconds. 
The dog when a puppy was given 
to Walter Nugent by a faithful 
follower of the family, who had 
shared its downfall, as he had 
shared its prosperity—Andy Gavin, 
the late Virschoyle Nugent’s hunts- 
man. Andy, for whom the Nu- 
gents could obtain no suitable em- 
ployment in Dublin, resolved to 
seek his fortune in the far West, 
and it was on the morning of his 
departure for America that he pre- 
sented his young master with the 
pup. 

“Keep him, Masther Walther 
jewel,” said Andy; “he’s not a 
beauty for to luk at, but he’s av 
as fine a breed as there’s in all 
Ireland. His father it was, ‘ Pau- 
dheen,’ that pinned a hocusser be 


the leg the night afore Flyin’ Tom 
won the Conynghame cup at Pun- 
chestown races; the hocusser bruk 
into the roof, an’ only for the dog 
the horse wud have been dhrug- 


ged. It’s all I have for to give ye, 
Masther Walther. If I'd ’a had 
any sinse 1 could have saved lash- 
ins; but I was always a gom, an’ it 
all wint. PlazeGod I'll do betther 
beyant, an’ if I do I'll see yez all 
back at Kilternan afore I die; ay, 
an’ I'll give the view-halloo whin 
you, sir, will be leadin’ the Wards 
over Malowney’s Meadows.” 
Boreen remained, and Andy 
Gavin crossed the broad Atlantic. 
Walter loved his father’s huntsman, 
and loved the dog because it came 
from him. Boreen was his con- 
stant companion, and with the 
hard-favored terrier at his heels he 
had traversed every inch of the 
Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, 
and every road and laneway around 
the capital. How the attached 
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and intelligent animal came to be 
ensconced beneath the seat of the 
railway carriage at Westland Row 
Nugent had yet to learn; there re- 
mained nothing for it but to fetch 
him along. And thus was Boreen 
smuggled up to London; and, as if 
the brute was aware of the financial 
penalties imposed upon travellers 
discovered in the act of convey- 
ing dogs in first-class compart- 
ments, he rolled himself up into 
the smallest possible compass, giv- 
ing no sign of vitality until his 
master dug him out of a remote 
corner upon the arrival of the train 
at Euston Square depot. 

Boreen was in exuberant spirits 
this glorious June morning, and, 
having violently assaulted every 
Saxon cur who came within a ra- 
dius of a quarter of a mile, frisk- 
ed on the green and dappled grass 
as his master sauntered leisurely 
along, flicking the heads off inno- 
cent daisies, or whirling his black- 
thorn round his fingers after the 
fashion of stage Irishmen at Donny- 
brook Fair. 

Nugent was in the best of pos- 
sible spirits. But who is out of 
spirits on a June morning if the 
conscience be clear, the health 
good, and the age twenty-four? 
The senior member for the County 
Kildare was interested in a railway 
bill that was to come before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 
To support his /ocus standi it was 
necessary to employ counsel. The 
case merely required to be stated, 
and Mr. Le Fanu_ bethought him 
of th@son of his dear old friend 
Virschoyle Nugent. He wrote to 
Walter, and through his attorneys, 
Messrs. Fitzgerald & Son, retained 
the services of the young barrister ; 
hence this visit to Babylon. 

Walter was about to mow down 
an intrusive tuft of coarse grass 
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when an object at his feet caused 
him te stop short. This object 
had been triumphantly deposited 
there by Boreen, who stood over his 
loot, eyes sparkling, tongue lolling 
half a yard out of his mouth, and 
tail wagging like mad. At first 
the barrister thought it was a baby 
from its mass of white and lace 
and insertion, but upon adjusting 
the disordered draperies the prize 
proved to be a doll, or rather the 
remains of one, for Boreen had 
worried the delicate waxen face, and 
pulled the tow hair, and tugged at 
the costly garments as though each 
and evéry one of them had been at- 
tached to the person of a recalci- 
trant cat. 

“Huttut, Boreen! Dropit, sir!” 
The terrier still held one of the 
legs, and was chucking at it for the 
bare life. “ Dropit, Boreen!” And 
Walter, disengaging the limb, from 
which the sawdust was now pour- 
ing copiously into Boreen’s eyes, 
looked around to ascertain if the 
luckless owner of the doll was any- 
where in sight. 

A little lady of about six years, a 
ball of pink and white, with lustrous 
golden hair brushed down to her 
blue eyes, came running towards 
him. 

“How dare that dog touch my 
darling pet ?” she cried, her haugh- 
ty, short upper lip quivering with 
anger. “I'll get papa to—to—kill 
him, and—and—you too, you hor- 
rible big man!” Then, snatching 
her mangled and tattered favorite 
from the barrister’s hand, and dis- 
covering the true condition of affairs, 
the poor little maid rent the air 
with the most heart-breaking sobs. 

“Don’t cry, my little lambkin,” 
said Walter, stooping and tenderly 
caressing her. “I'll get you another 
doll. Upon my honor I will. A 
nicer one, a larger one.” 
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“Will she open and shut her 
eyes?” sobbed the little maid. ~ 

“She will, she will.” 

“ And cry ‘ma’ and ‘ pa’ when I 
pull a wire ?” sob, sob, sob. 

“ As often as you like.” 

“She'll never, never, never be 
such an angel as Maudie,” hugging 
the battered effigy to her frills and 
tucker, and bows and laces. 

“Wait till you see her, my little 
bird,” soothed Walter. 

“Is she dressed ?” 

“Oh! certainly.” 

“Who dressed her? 
dressed Maudie.” 

“Well, Monsieur Worth dressed 
—Estelle,” baptizing the new doll. 

“Ts that her name?” 

“Veu.* 

“ Estelle what ?” 

“Estelle Lafarge,” replied the 
barrister, highly amused at the 
child’s inquisitiveness. 

“Is she French ?” 

“ She’s French.” 

“I’m so glad, for do you know 
that Trixy Ogilvie’s new doll is 
French, and she abused my poor 
dear Maudie because she was Eng- 
lish. What’syourname?” By this 
time the little maid was smiling 
through her tears like a sunbeam 
in showers. 

““My name is Nugent—Walter 
Nugent.” 

“T like you, Walter,” she said, 
putting her plump little hand in 
his. “Come over to auntie; she’s 
reading German under that big 
tree.” 

“Some old-fashioned frump, a 
weather-beaten she-dragon like 
Mrs. Malaprop,” thought the bar- 
rister, as his little guide tugged him 
in the direction of the umbrageous 
foliage of a gigantic elm. 

“ Aunt Hester, here’s a gentleman 
has a dog, and the dog ran away 
with Maudie, and ate her nose off, 
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and tore her clothes most awfully, 
and he beat the dog, and is going 
to get me a new doll, and she’s 
French, and her name is Estelle La- 
farge, and she opens and shuts her 
eyes, the dear! and says ‘ pa’ and 
‘ma’as often as Ilike. Hisname is 
Walter. Walter, this is Aunt Hes- 
ter.” And the little maid paused 
only for want of breath to enable 
her to go on. 

Nugent bowed to a young lady 
attired in a plain, tight-fitting, tight- 
sleeved dress of unrelieved black, 
her only adornment being some 
bands of big amber beads worn 
loosely round the neck. He had 
never seen hands so small and so 
white. She looked up from the 
book that lay upon her lap, and in- 
dolently stared at him. The gaze 
was not haughty, nor was it inso- 
lent, nor was it curious. It was 
cold, and indifferent, and .lazily 
questioning. Her eyes were of 
dark gray, heavy lidded, and fring- 
ed with long, black, sweeping lashes. 
They were soft eyes enough and 
capable of intenseexpression. Her 
nose was delicately chiselled, while 
the curves of her mouth were 
modelled on the most perfect lines. 
She was a girl that no ordinary 
man could pass without paying an 
involuntary tribute of thought to. 
She waited for the barrister to 
speak. 

“T have a vagabond dog,” he 
said smilingly, “who ran away 
with this dear little girl’s doll and 
made sad havoc with it. This is 
the dog,” kicking towards Boreen, 
who stood panting at a short dis- 
tance, well out of boot-range. “I 
am bound to replace the doll, and 
if—” 

“There is no necessity,” this 


coldly. 
“Ves, but there is, auntie,” 
chimed in the little maid. “If I 
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don't get Estelle Lafarge I shall 
die.” 
“You have too many dolls 


already, Ethel.” 

“ They are all English. Walter’s 
doll is French. She will teach me 
French, and I'll teach her English, 
auntie.” 

“‘T am greatly afraid,” said Nu- 
gent, “that this is a case which 
lies outside of your jurisdiction, 
madam, and it only remains for 
my young friend here to give me 
her name and address in order to 
have the grievous wrong done by 
my dog set to rights.” 

“My name is—” commenced the 
child. 

“Ethel!” her aunt drawing her 
close. 

“T will tell him my name—boo! 
hoo! hoo!” And pink, chubby 
knuckles dabbled themselves in 
diamond-drop tears. 

Walter Nugent stood his ground, 
uncertain as to what course he 
should adopt. It was quite evident 
to him that this coldly aristocratic 
girl had resolved upon having no 
intercourse whatever with a stran- 
ger. He chafed under the conven- 
tional ice, resenting it hotly. He 
felt injured, aggrieved. His dog 
had worried a costly doll prized 
beyond all price by its patrician 
owner. It was his duty as a gen- 
tleman to make good that doll by 
substituting another in its stead. 

“ Had I been a cad,” he thought, 
“TI would have whistled to Boreen 
or pretended not to own him, and 
have sneaked off; but here J act as 
a gentleman towards a lady, and 
this girl will have it that I belong 
to the canaille, or worse.”’ 

Addressing himself to the sob- 
bing child, he said: “ Never mind, 
little birdie, you shall have that 
doll, I pledge you my word of 
honor.” And without so much as 
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casting a look at the coldly star- 
ing occupant of the seat, he gruffly 
lifted his hat and strode angrily 
away. 

When he had walked some lit- 
tle distance he espied a park ran- 
ger. 

“This man may be able to tell 
me who the child is,” he thought, 
and he went over to him. 

“Do you see that lady in black 
seated under that elm-tree ?” 

“The nuss as is a-flirtin’ with a 
gawdsman ?” 

“No, yonder.” 

“ With the little girl ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T see her, sir.” 

“ Do you know who she is ?” 

“TI do, sir.” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“She’s Miss Branscombe, the 
banker’s daughter, the richest young 
lady in all England, sir.” 

“ Whose is the child ?” 

“ Her little niece, the daughter 
of her sister, the Marchioness of 
Pomfret. They comes in ’ere every 
mornin’, Miss Branscombe and the 
child, as reg’lar as if they was com- 
mon working-people.” 

“ Where does the child live ?” 

“Why, over there, of course,” 
pointing to the palatial buildings 
a wing of which is dedicated to 
the Secretary of State for War. 

“What is the family name of the 
Marquis of Pomfret ?” 

“ Branscombe, sir.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“I wonder wot the dickens is he 
up to?” soliloquized the ranger, as 
he gazed at the barrister’s retreating 
figure. “He an’t a beggin’-letter 
himpostor. Oh! he’s some feller 
a-lookin’ for a place and wants to be 
up in the details of the family.” 

As this wooden-headed official 
crossed the park Miss Branscombe 
beckoned to him, 


“T saw you speaking to a per— 
gentleman just now.” 

“ Yes, miss,” lifting his hat. 

“ Do you know who he is ?” 

“No, miss.” 

“ Ah!” and she took up her book. 

“What was he saying to you, 
Parker,” eagerly demanded the lit- 
tle Lady Ethel. 

“ He was a-talking about you, my 
lady.” 

“Did he tell. you he was going 
to send me a doll, a real French 
one, Parker ?” 

“ No, my lady, but he was a-ask- 
ing of where you lived, and I sup- 
pose—” 

“Did you tell him, Parker? Oh! 
I hope you told him.” 

“T told him, my lady.” 

“Oh! you are a nice man, Par- 
ker, and I'll introduce you to 
Estelle Lafarge, and—” 

“Ethel, that willdo.” And Miss 
Branscombe, rising, took the child 
by the hand and swept away. 

If the barrister had been there 
to see he would have intensely ad- 
mired the easy grace of that girl, 
for a graceful carriage possessed a 
subtle attraction for him, as, in- 
deed, it does for most men. Wal- 
ter Nugent crossed over to Pall 
Mall, having ascended the steps at 
Carlton House Terrace, where he 
stumbled against Mr. Gladstone, 
and, passing up St. James Street, 
struck Piccadilly, and turned into 
the first toy-stand in the Burlington 
Arcade. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 
demanded a pert, flippant sales- 
woman, impatiently tapping the 
nail of the forefinger of her right 
hand with a pencil. 

“T want to buy a doll.” 

“ What price ?” 

“A doll that squeaks—I mean 
that cries ‘pa’ and ‘ ma,’ and all that 
sort of thing. It must open and 
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shut its eyes, and be awfully well 
dressed.” 

In a few minutes the flippant 
young lady produced a doll as 
large as a full-grown child, with 
very staring blue eyes, the lashes 
picked out, as is the fashion with 
some of the living dolls of the pre- 
sent time, vermilion lips shaped 
like Cupid’s bow, and the hair, of a 
pale gold, in flowing ringlets. 

“Does she squeak ?” asked Wal- 
ter. 

A gentle pressure in the region 
of the chest extracted the desired 
sounds, while the eyes, when the 
young lady was placed in a recum- 
bent position, closed dreamily. 

“ This is just the thing; but she’s 
not dressed,” observed the bar- 
rister. 

“T’ll have her in any dress you 
may select by four o’clock, sir— 
bridal, ball, matinée, or morning 
dress, in-door or out-of-door, and 
in the prevailing mode.” 

“ Which would a little nymph of 
six or seven prefer, do you think ? 
She’s not my child,” he added with 
a smile. 

“Little girls are very strong on 
brides, sir, as they can marry them 
every day or ten times a day.” 

“A wedding trousseau has al- 
ways an attraction for even the 
smallest daughter of Eve,” laughed 
the barrister, whereat the flippant 
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saleswoman vouchsafed 
too. 

“Where shall I send the bride, 
sir ?” 

“To Lady Ethel Branscombe, 
Horse Guards. I wish to pay you 
now. How much?” 

“ Will you have Honiton or Val- 
enciennes trimming ?” 

“You needn’t put me through 
my facings, for I’m not up in this 
sort of thing,” he laughed. 

“Well, let—me—see,” tapping 
her teeth with the pencil-point. 
“White satin, orange blossoms— 
um—um—um—Honiton. I'll send 
her home for five pounds.” 

This staggered Nugent, whose 
ideas upon the subject of the ex- 
pense of dolls had not soared above 
thirty shillings. Could he afford 
to pay five pounds for a doll, see- 
ing he could purchase a much 
cheaper one, and possibly just as 
attractive? Then the icy stare of 
the banker’s daughter smote him. 

“T’ll show her that I can do the 
correct thing,” he muttered, as he 
drew the crisp Bank of England 
note from his pocket-book. 

“You will be sure to send the 
doll home to day ?” 

“Tt shall be delivered at four 
o'clock, sir. Anything more I can 
do for you?” 

“ Thanks, no. I have purchased 
my first, and probably my last, doll.” 


to smile 


CHAPTER Il, 


BInGHAM DUNCOMBE was in the 
House. He sat for the pocket- 
borough of Skipton-cum-Fodlum, 
in Derbyshire. He graduated for 
senatorial honors by accepting the 
post of assistant private secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
an office created by the Earl of 
Spencer to oblige Sir Dudley Dun- 


combe, Bingham’s father. It was 
while he occupied this humble 
and unobtrusive post that Walter 
Nugent encountered him. Dun- 
combe was a first-rate cricketer, a 
hard hitter, and a splendid wicket- 
keep. Nugent belonged to the 
Pheenix Club, whose first eleven 
was ever engaged in bowling out the 












Viceregal eleven on the bit of green 
velvet lawn close to the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park. The 
young barrister was the best 
round-hand bowler in the Pheenix, 
and his twist and swiftness played 
havoc with wickets that had stood 
the test of the wickedest men in the 
All-England eleven. On one occa- 
sion Duncombe received a ball from 
Nugent in the knee instead of on 
his bat, and he was laid up on a 
sofa for weeks, during which period 
the barrister walked out to the 
Lodge day after day to sit with 
and chat to him. An _ intimacy 
sprang up between the two young 
men, and the assistant private sec- 
retary, who had charge of the list 
of invitations to the Viceregal 
dances, took especial care to have 
Walter Nugent bidden to all ordi- 
nary court gayeties, the extraordi- 
nary being exclusively reserved for 
the créme de la créme of Swelldom, 
or for people who had struggled to 
the front in the fight for name and 
fame. 

Bingham Duncombe was really 
glad to meet the barrister, and 
paid him the highest compliment 


that lay in his power—namely, that 


of asking him to meet his mother 
and his sisters. A man will ask you 
to a hotel, to his club, but when 
he is thoroughly desirous of show- 
ing you the greatest attention he 
will invite you to his home. Rely 
upon it, he thinks well of you 
when he intends to present you to 
his sister. A brother is ever on 
the watch, on guard as it were, 
against the men who are introduc- 
ed to his sister. He knows who 
and what they are, when paterfam- 
ilias will take them on trust. 

“T’ve asked a young Irishman to 
dine to-day,” he announced. 

“An Irishman?” exclaimed his 
eldest sister, Kate. 
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“T like Irishmen,” chimed in 
Miss Isabella Duncombe. “ They 
always say what they like, and it’s 
very refreshing. What is he like, 
Bingham ?” 

“He is very handsome, and thor- 
oughbred, and always in earnest.” 

“Ts he anybody ?” languidly de- 
manded Mrs. Duncombe. 

“No.” 

“Ah! the table will be spoiled— 
as usual,” 

The Duncombe mansion in Berke- 
ley Square wasa ponderous-looking 
house, with ponderous doors and 
ponderous knockers. Ponderous 
balconies ran along the windows 
of two stories, and a ponderous 
coping completed the facade sky- 
wards. The hall, fitted up with a 
cavernous fireplace like a family 
vault, was ponderous and gloomy. 
Ponderous tables and chairs and 
pictures furnished it, while a pon- 
derous-looking s¢rvant with pon- 
derous gilt buttons opened the 
door. 

“ Why didn’t I run down to the 
Star and Garter at Richmond?” 
muttered Nugent as he pulled at 
the ponderous bell-handle. 

The barrister’s silver watch, a 
hunter belonging to his father, was 
fifteen minutes fast, and when the 
servant announced “ Mr. Nugent,” 
it was to rose-colored satin and 
white lace, and statues, and pic- 
tures, and flowers, and the thou- 
sand-and-one costly knick-knacks 
that constitute the charming ensem- 
ble of the drawing-room. 

“TI couldn’t have mistaken the 
hour,” said Walter to himself. “I 
suppose these swells ask you at the 
half-hour for the quarter to.” And 
dropping into a caressing arm-chair 
which concealed him almost to the 
top of his head, he took a photo- 
graph-album from an onyx table, 
and soon became absorbed in the 
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counterfeit presentments of fair 
women and brave men. He was 
turning over the leaves rather rap- 
idly, as the faces were all unknown 
to him save that of Bingham’s, 
when he suddenly stopped short, 
and, bending the book forward in 
order to obtain better light, con- 
tinued to gaze long and earnestly 
atthe photograph of a young girl. 

“It’s rather like me, Bingham, is 
it not ?” 

Walter Nugent started to his 
feet. Opposite to him stood Hes- 
ter Branscombe. 

He bowed haughtily, and, closing 
the book, moved in the direction 
of one of the other drawing-rooms. 
He would be even with this girl— 
use the same weapons. He wanted 
no speech of her. Let her remain 


within the arctic circle she had 


drawn round herself and her hun- 
dreds of thousands. He would 
none of her. 

If he had been an older man, 
had seen more of the world, he 
would have acted otherwise; but 
his heart was young and hot, and 
his blood was red and warm, and 
he was barely four-and-twenty. It 
was a silly thing to resent the man- 
ner of a total stranger, and this 
strangera—woman. It was eminent- 
ly ridiculous, and, knowing this, he 
felt a stubborn pride in playing out 
the réle he had so foolishly, and 
with such utter disregard of the 
unities, created for himself. 

“Let me present you to my 
mother,” said Duncombe, and Wal- 
ter bowed to a pair of gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses surmounting a black 
satin dress. 

“Very cold in Ireland now, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh! dear, no, not yet.” 

“Ah! Your first visit to London, 
Mr.—Mr.—” 

** Nugent.” 





“* Boreen.” 


“Nugent. First visit, of course ?”’ 

“Why of course, Mrs. Dun- 
combe ?” he laughed ; but the lady’s 
attention was diverted from him by 
the arrival of an old gentleman all 
forehead and shirt frills, and an 
antique lady hung in diamonds like 
an Indian idol. 

“ My sisters—Mr. Nugent,” said 
Duncombe, moving over to where 
Miss Hester Branscombe was pick- 
ing a yellow rosebud, a glorious 
Maréchal Niel, to pieces. Miss 
Duncombe didn’t think it worth 
while to waste her time upon the 
un-illustrious Irishman, but Isa- 
bella, the second sister, of sweet 
seventeen, made up for all deficien- 
cies, and was soon in the hunting 
field, “ fetching croppers”’ and be- 
ing pounded to Walter’s unmitigat- 
ed pleasure and satisfaction. He 
took her down to dinner, and it 
was only when his eyes met those 
of the banker’s daughter earnestly 
fixed upon him that he recalled 
the fact of her existence. 

I have already mentioned that 
he was but four-and-twenty, and 
at four-and-twenty the appetite is 
in thoroughly good form. Walter 
applied himself vigorously to pheas- 
ant soup and chicken turbot, and al- 
though between entrées snatching 
gentle converse with his neigh- 
bor while toying with his dinner- 
roll, his honest appetite bade him 
not lightly say no to any of the se- 
ductive offerings made by confiden- 
tially-whispering servants. 

Miss Branscombe had been tak- 
en down to dinner by a pink-faced, 
pink-headed —for his yellow hair 
made no show—young baronet: 4 
heavy dragoon with ten thousand 
a year, whose staple commodity in 
the shape of small-talk consisted in : 
“Have you seen me on my black 
chawgaw? No, not seen me on my 
black chawgaw? Bless my spurs! 














you shail see me on my black chaw- 
gaw.” 

This sort of thing, very clever and 
entertaining in its way, failed to in- 
terest the banker’s daughter, who 
relapsed into complete silence, only 
relieved by an occasional yawn de- 
livered either behind her menu or 
her fan. Right opposite to her on 
the table stood a rare orchid, upon 
which she occasionally feasted her 
eyes, and farther still in the same 
direction sat the individual whose 
ill-favored cur had “knocked saw- 
dust” out of her little niece's doll. 
This young gentleman was appar- 
ently upon the defensive, for when- 
ever his glance would fall in her 
direction he either instantly avert- 
ed it or treated her to a haughty 
or a defiant stare. 

It was before the ladies rose 
that Miss Duncombe said to Nu- 
gent: 

“You are acquainted with Miss 
Branscombe ?” 

“T have not the honor,”’ was his 
stiff reply. 

“TI heard her tell my brother 
just now that she had met you.” 

“She is laboring under a mis- 
take.” 

“She is very pretty, is she not ?” 

“Yes, she’s pretty,” sipping a 
glass of claret. 

“She’s uncommonly wealthy. 
She has an estate in Devonshire, 
and another in Yorkshire. She’s 
awfully peculiar—asks the queerest 
questions and in the most brusque 
way. She offends a lot of people. 
J like her, because I know her. 
She’s very truthful and, as you 
gentlemen say, straight.” 

“TI hope your brother may find 
favor in her eyes, if he likes it.” 

“We should be all very pleased. 
It would be a very good thing for 
Bingham, and the Pomfret interest 
in the House of Commons is im- 
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mensely strong. Have you been 
presented to her?” 

“No,” almost gruffly. 

“T shall present you with plea- 
sure.” 

“Thanks, no. I keep out of 
the way of heiresses. ‘The fierce 
light that beats from the three per 
cents dazzles me.” 

At this moment Mrs. Duncombe 
nodded to a lady in ruby velvet 
with a bird of paradise, nest and 
all, on her head, who responded by 
whisking off a glass of claret, and 
then came the rustle of female dra- 
pery, and the ladies passed out. 

“I’m glad to hear that you are 
going in for Miss What-you-call- 
her, Duncombe,” said the barrister, 
applying himself to the Chateau 
Lafitte. 

“ Miss Branscombe ?” 

“Yes,” nodding, and peeling the 
first peach of the season. 

“It would suit me admirably, 
Nugent, if it would suit the young 
lady. With the Marquis of Pom- 
fret at my back I’d hope for a 
junior secretaryship and then the 
government benches.” 

“Then ask and have.”’ 

“T can ask; but as to the having, 
cela dépend. Walf the swells‘in the 
peerage are soupirant. She refused 
the Earl of Forsythe last week, and 
on dit the Duke of Charlton has 
shared the same fate. Forsythe told 
us at the club, plumply and plainly.” 

The two young men chatted over 
souvenirs of the Viceregal court 
until coffee, and then arm-in-arm 
ascended to the drawing-room. 

Duncombe lounged over to Miss 
Branscombe. 

“Bring Mr. Nugent here and 
introduce him to me,” said that 
young lady, very much in the im- 
perative mood. 

“ You're in luck, old man. Miss 
Branscombe wishes to know you.” 
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“ How do you mean ?” asked the 
barrister, reddening violently. 

“T mean that she has just this 
moment, of her own free-will, com- 
manded me to bring you up for 
that purpose.” 

“T don’t want this thing, Dun- 
combe. She treated me like a cad 
this morning.” And Nugent in a 
few words narrated the circum- 
stances connected with Boreen, the 
doll, and the little Lady Ethel. 

“What a green twig you are, 
to be sure!” laughed Duncombe. 
“Do you mean to say that you re- 
fuse to be presented ?” 

ri i i 

“ But, my dear fellow, this will 
never do.” 

“Tt must do.” 

“What shall I say to Miss Brans- 
combe ?” 

“You may tell her the truth.” 
And Walter, feeling himself consid- 
erably aggrieved, cast a defiant 
glance in the direction where stood 
Miss Hester Branscombe. 

With an amused yet perplexed 
expression upon his face Duncombe 
went back to the heiress, and laugh- 
ingly told her how the land lay. 

“What a boy!” she exclaimed, 
shrugging her white shoulders. 

Presently Miss Branscombe glid- 
ed to the piano, and, sweeping her 
fingers across the keys, played one 
of those marvellous bits of Chopin 
which dazs/e the ears. Then, ere 
the brilliant flush of the music had 
passed away, she sighed, as it were, 
into the symphony of “ Savour- 
neen Deelish” till the melody 
came softly as the murmur of sum- 
mer seas. She sang the song. 
She had not much voice, it is true, 
but it was exquisitely trained, and 
she sang with a tenderness and ex- 
pression that brought the moisture 
into the honest eyes of Walter Nu- 
gent. 


“ Boreen.” 


“TIT didn’t think she could do 


that,” he said in alow, subdued tone 
to Miss Belle Duncombe. 

At this moment the heiress ap- 
proached to where the barrister 
languidly drawing 


stood, 
glove. 

“So you refuse to know me?” 
she exclaimed, her eyes on a re- 
fractory glove-button. 

This advance was so sudden, so 
utterly unexpected, that the bar- 
rister stammered, shifted his feet, 
grew very red, and made no reply. 

“Sit down, Mr. Walter Nugent,” 
she said, pointing to a gilt gimcrack 
that passed muster for a_ chair, 
while she drooped—I have no other 
word to express the grace of the 
motion—into a caressing /faufeut/. 
“What is your case against me? 
You are a barrister. You will 
please address the court,” gravely 
and earnestly. 

“I suppose—that is—” 

“Ah! I see; like many an Irish 
grievance, there is nothing but sen- 
timent at the bottom of it,” she in- 
terrupted. “ You said to Mr. Dun- 
combe that I treated you like a 
cad. In what way? You were a 
stranger ; you—” 

“ But the dog ?” pleaded Walter. 

“The dog was equally a stran- 
ger,” with a light laugh. “It is 
not the habit for young ladies to 
be addressed in the parks by stran- 
gers. And you may not possibly 
be aware that,” here she flushed a 
rosy red, “I have been persistently 
followed by a person who wanted 
to marry me. He was insane, and 
is now under surveillance.” 

“TI suppose I am a fool,” said 
Nugent in an abject tone. 

“Why, of course you are,” she 
exclaimed. “You must be very 
young.” 

“I am four-and-twenty.” 

“Then you are very young for 


on a 
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your age.” This in the coolest 
and most dogmatic manner possi- 
ble. “ There was something so 
unique in your refusal to be pre- 
sented to me that it piqued my 
curiosity. However, that is all 
over, and on the part of my niece, 
little Ethel, let me thank you for 
the beautiful, blushing, and exqui- 
sitely trousseaued bride that ar- 
rived to-day.” 

“T hope it's all right,” growled 
Walter, very dissatisfied with him- 
self. 

“She’s a downright beauty, and 
already have heart-burnings, recri- 
minations, and jealousies sprung up 
amongst Ethel’s friends anent Es- 
telle Lafarge. You see I have not 
forgotten her name.” 

There is a subtle ecstasy in the 
thought that a young and lovely 
girl remembers some trifle uttered 
by you that you have totally for- 
gotten. 

Nugent blushed as he laughed. 
“What a memory you have, Miss 
Branscombe !” 

 Quelquefois.”” 

There was a silence, during which 
the heiress gazed calmly and com- 
placently at the barrister. 

“How gloriously you sing!” he 
blurted. 

“T have no voice; the melodies 
seem to come to me, as they only 
require to be breathed.” 

At this moment Mr. Duncombe, 
Sr., a pompous, bald-headed, dou- 
ble-chinned, _ portly - stomached, 
white-waistcoated, hard-breathing 
gentleman, approached. 

“My dear, I want you to sing 
me a song. If I dare urge a pre- 
ference, I should—ahem !—ask for 
something—ahem !—French.” 

“T never refuse you, Pere Dun- 
combe,” laughed the girl, as, draw- 
ing off her gloves, she returned to 
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the piano and warbled with deli- 
clous naiveté : 
**Dans un délire extréme 

On veut fuir ce qu’on aime, 

On prétend se venger, 

On jure de changer, 

On devient infidéle, 

On court de belle en belle, 

Et—l’on revient toujours 

A ses premiéres amours. 


“* Ah, d’une ardeur sincére 
Le temps peut nous distraire, 
Mais nos plus doux plaisirs 
Sont dans nos souvenirs ; 
On pense, on pense encore 
A celle qu’on adore, 
Et—l’on revient toujours 
A ses premiéres amours.”’ 

“Did you like that song?” she 
asked of the barrister. 

“Not so well as the Irish me- 
lody.” 

“Ah! on revient toujours a ses 
premitres amours,” she laughed. 

And the party broke up. Car- 
riages were announced, and grave 
thanks for a most delightful even- 
ing were solemnly uttered. In the 
hall Nugent encountered Miss 
Branscombe. 

“Had you not better call and see 
your bride?” she said, extending 
her hand as she spoke. 

“T should be delighted,” mur- 
mured the barrister. 

“ Don’t bring Boreen,” she laugh- 
ed, and, curtseying deeply, she was 
escorted to her brougham by Bing- 
ham Duncombe. 

Nugent walked dreamily to the 
Tavistock. A joyous bark reach- 
ed his ears as he entered the corri- 
dor upon which his room was sit- 
uated. 

“ Poor Boreen !” he said. “Come 
out into the moonlight, my poor 
doggie.” And the day-dawn was 
strong upon the cabbages, and tur- 
nips, and green peas, and market 
carts in Covent Garden when man 
and dog returned to the hotel. 

“A strange girl,” he murmured, 
as he flung himself upon his bed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ON EVIL. 


IS EVIL OPPOSED TO THE WISDOM 
AND GOODNESS OF GOD ? 


In our former article * we arriv- 
ed at the conclusion that evil is 
the product of the free-will of a 
finite and created person, and that 
God is nowise to be held respon- 
sible for it, or be accused of cruelty 
for the misery which ezé/ entails on 
man, and which he simply permits, 
not to deprive man of the great 
boon of liberty which his intelligent 
nature demands. 

Yet an objection may be raised 
against this doctrine, which we 
must put in all its light, as upon it 
hinges the whole question of evil. 
It is as follows: Either God can 
or he cannot prevent his intelligent 
and free creatures from committing 
evil. If we answer that he cannot, 
then we must conclude that evil is 
an absolute necessity of creation, a 
thing beyond the control of the 
universal Cause, another God, and 
therefore we fall into the theory 
of the Manicheans, admitting two 
principles, one an infinite principle 
of good, the other an infinite prin- 
ciple of evil. 

If we answer that he can and 
will not, then it is apparent that he 
contradicts all his infinite perfec- 
tions, especially wisdom and good- 
ness—his wisdom by letting the 
action of his creatures disarrange 
the order and harmony of his plan; 
his goodness by suffering his crea- 
tures to be overwhelmed by such 
an enormous mass of misery and 
evil of every kind which he could 
easily prevent. And truly, in con- 
templating the magnificent and 
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sublime plan of the universe, it 
seems astounding how God could 
have permitted created spirits to 
interfere in his system, and to bring 
to naught all the order and harmo- 
ny which it was destined to pos- 
sess. For what can be conceived 
more beautiful than the whole cre- 
ation elevated in the human nature 
of Christ to the dignity of a divine 
personality, thus manifesting in the 
highest possible manner all the in- 
finite attributes of God, and ren- 
dering him at the same time a 
homage and adoration absolutely 
worthy of him? What can be con- 
ceived grander or more sublime 
than the destination of all created 
persons to union with Christ, in 
order to extend the manifestation 
of God’s attributes and the ac- 
knowledgment of his infinite excel- 
lence; and by means of that union 
to bring all human personalities to 
the intimate society of the three 
divine Persons by endowing the 
former with new and higher nature 
and faculties, and making them 
partakers of the perfections and 
attributes of Christ, causing them 
to live of his life by prayer and 
communion, by which they could 
assimilate themselves to the life of 
Christ, and could bring their 
supernatural essence and faculties 
to their full completion in bliss ? 
What more beautiful or captivating 
than the sight of all created persons 
forming one society with Christ, 
and through him and in him hold- 
ing sweet and loving intercourse 
with each other, aiding and help- 
ing each other until their society 
could be transplanted into the 
highest and supreme expression 














of association, the beatific em- 
brace of the Trinity? What more 
attractive, more majestic and wor- 
thy of the Infinite, than such a 
plan, the utmost expression of 
God’s excellence, a very harmony 
and a very music of the most sub- 
lime and divine character—music 
and harmony which appear not 
only in the whole plan, all the 
different parts of which are gov- 
erned by the laws of variety, uni- 
ty, proportion, and communion, 
laws which constitute the Jdeau- 
tiful—but in the veriest trifle, if 
we may so speak, of every one of its 
details? What more worthy of di- 
vine goodness than this grand ele- 
vation of creatures, than this mag- 
nificent destiny of finite spirits, 
even to the intimate society of the 
interior life of the Godhead, attain- 
ed without struggle, without strife, 
without pain or sorrow—in a word, 
without evi/? On the other hand, 
let God permit evil, let this baneful 
agent enter the system of his works, 
and what is the consequence? 
Created persons, who alone were 
able to appreciate this grand mani- 
festation of God, who should have 
rendered him the homage of their 
adoration, their obedience and love, 
who should have sung to him the 
hymn of thankful lays for his 
unutterable benefits—created per- 
sons turn against him and refuse to 
acknowledge him as their Creator 
by an act of independence’ and 
rebellion which asserts their will 
against his. In consequence of 
this rebellion all order and har- 
mony are lost in man and the world. 
Man’s natural faculties are weaken- 
ed and degraded, a horrible strug- 
gle and warfare begins to rage in 
his inmost nature, the harmony 


which reigned in his double nature 
and their respective faculties is 
broken asunder, the peace which 
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prevailed between him and all in- 
ferior creatures is dissolved, and 
man, once the king and lord over 
all creatures beneath him, has be- 
come the most helpless of their 
slaves. All his faculties are con- 
demned to this thraldom, his intel- 
ligence, his will, his body. His 
intelligence is steeped in sensible 
things, and has become a prey to 
every error and absurdity. His 
will is drawn away by the most de- 
basing tendencies. His body is 
subject to an overwhelming mass 
of suffering. Who can read histo- 
ry and not shudder with horror at 
the recital of the unutterable woes 
therein made? Who can go over 
without a pang of sorrow the cata- 
logue of such miseries? The fam- 
ines, plagues which have so often 
afflicted mankind; the wars of ex- 
termination, the wholesale slaugh- 
ters, which we find at the founda- 
tion of every empire; the human 
hecatombs so much in vogue among 
nations; all the manifold institu- 
tions of tyranny and oppression; 
slavery, with its thousand surround- 
ing trials; the helots, the gladiators, 
the degradation and oppression of 
woman, the feeding of beasts with 
living human flesh—all this forms 
an accumulation of woes appalling 
the stoutest heart. Add to this 
the pain, the torture, the lingering 
and excruciating death of all hu- 
man persons who have suffered 
from the day of man’s rebellion 
down to our time, and who will go 
on suffering until the end of the 
world; all the anguish and sorrow, 
of every kind and description, at- 
tached to human life and its vicissi- 
tudes and changes; add again the 
doom of an eternal death hanging 
over man as the crowning misery, 
and we may well exclaim: Could the 
God of heaven and earth, the wise, 
the good, the holy, the merciful, per- 
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mit such an accumulation of woes, 
such an overwhelming mass of mis- 
ery? Could his wisdom permit all 
this? Could his goodness, take 
pleasure in torturing the work of 
his hands? In one word, can all 
this be reconciled with God’s attri- 
butes? If he could not prevent it, 
how ishe omnipotent? If he could 
and would not, and let such a mass 
of misery fall on mankind, how is 
he wise, and good, and merciful, 
and commiserating ? 

It will not do to say that God 
does not interfere because he 
would leave his creatures free and 
untrammelled in their operations; 
for this answer evades the ques- 
tion rather than solves it. It is 
admitted that God could not and 
should not destroy his creatures’ 
free-will in order to prevent evil. 
But is this necessary to obtain such 
result? Could not evil be pre- 
vented, and at the same time the 
free-will of created persons be kept 
untouched? Catholic philosophy 
and theology admits such a thing 
as an action of God upon his 
creatures of such efficacy as to ob- 
tain invariably and infallibly what 
God wants the creature to do, 
and at the same time leave the 
free-will of the creature perfect- 
ly untrammelled. To say, there- 
fore, that God could not inter- 
fere to prevent evil, in order to re- 
spect the free-will of his creatures, 
is no answer to the difficulty. God 
could interfere by his efficacious 
grace, and such a grace would 
obtain what it wishes the creature 
to do, and at the same time main- 
tain the freedom ofthe latter. Why, 
then, does not the Almighty inter- 
fere with such a grace and prevent 
evil? If he cannot, then he is no 
longer almighty; if he can and 
will not, then he is cruel, inhuman, 
and barbarous. 
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We think we have stated the ob- 
jection with all fairness, having en- 
deavored to make it lose none of 
its native force in the handling. 
This may be an earnest to our rea- 
ders that we do not fear it, but are 
fully prepared to meet it. We 
would only remark once for all 
that such questions as we are treat- 
ing of must be decided by reason, 
and not by the manner according 
to which they may affect the feel- 
ings. Feeling is blind and igno- 
rant, and can never be the judge of 
anything, much less of questions 
which demand the greatest atten- 
tion and the nicest discernment 
of the most dispassionate reason. 
“Sapiens operator perficit opus 
suum breviori via qua potest.”— 
St. Thomas. 

The solution of the above diffi- 
culty depends absolutely upon the 
nature and requirements of the 


supreme /aw which must govern 
the providence of God in the rul- 


ing of his creatures. We do not 
attempt here to prove the existence 
of Providence, as the objection it- 
self admits it, its attacks being di- 
rected against the mode but not 
against the existence of God's gov- 
ernment. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire into the nature -of the su- 
preme law of God’s providence 

The elements of Providence are 
as follows : 

1. An end to be attained; be- 
cause any one attempting to gov- 
ern must know what is the object 
he wants to secure by that govern- 
ment. 

2. An intellect which contem- 
plates the end and seeks for the 
means conducive to the end. 

3. An act of the will resolved to 
attain the end by way of the means 
discovered by the intellect. That 
these three elements are necessary 


. is shown by the very definition of 















Providence, which is the reason or 
cause of the government of the unt- 
verse eternally existing in the mind 
of God and by him carried out ; in 
other words, Providence means, 
Why is the world governed so? 
Now, this why or fitness between 
the means and the end implies 
the three elements above mention- 
ed: an end to be attained by the 
government, an intellect contem- 
plating the end and discovering 
means conducive to the end, and a 
will carrying out the means to at- 
tain the end. 

Now, an intelligence which adapts 
means to an end is called wise, 
and a will which conforms itself to 
the dictates of a wise intelligence 
is called good ; wisdom, therefore, 
and goodness are the two supreme 
elements of Providence, and in or- 
der to find out the law of Provi- 
dence we must inquire into the law 
of wisdom and goodness. 

The law of wisdom is as follows: 
An intelligent agent cannot act with- 
out a sufficient reason for his opera- 
tion. This principle is evident. 
To act intelligently implies, in force 
of the very term, the acting for a 
reason, and a reason sufficient to ac- 
count for the action; because if the 
reason did not fud/y account for the 
action, the action would be rea- 
sonable only as far as accounted 
for by the reason, and unreasonable 
in that element for which the rea- 
son failed to account. This prin- 
ciple, therefore, is founded on the 
principle of contradiction. To act 
intelligently means to act for a rea- 
son sufficient to account for the 
action. To suppose, therefore, an 
intelligent being, as such, acting 
without a sufficient reason is to 
affirm him intelligent and non-in- 
telligent at the same time and in 
the same breath. 

It may often occur that finite in- 
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telligent beings act without suffi- 
cient reason, and the possibility of 
such fact is found in the necessary 
composition of finite beings, which 
are not pure intelligences, but in- 
telligences wedded to feelings and 
passions. But even this exception 
proves the rule, because when 
finite intelligences act without suf- 
ficient reason they do not act as 
intelligences. However, this can 
never take place in the Infinite, 
who is pure intelligence, and whose 
nature and intelligence are abso- 
lutely identical, and who must al- 
ways act as intelligence, and there- 
fore for a sufficient reason. The 
law of wisdom, then, demands that 
an intelligent being should always 
act for a sufficient reason. 

What is the law of goodness? 
The same as the law of wisdom, 
because the will, to be morally 
right, to be good, must follow the 
dictates of wisdom. No intelli- 
gence can be called wise unless 
it can discover the essential and 
objective relations of things, and 
hence the essential and objective 
relations of means to an end. Now, 
the will, to be right, to be morally 
good, must observe practically the 
essential and objective relations of 
things, for in that consists the su- 
preme principle of morality. The 
supreme principle of morality—so- 
called because you cannot go be- 
yond it, because you cannot find 
another principle more universal 
or imperative—is expressed in this 
formula: Acknowledge being as it ts 
in itself and its objective relations. 
When you act in accordance with 
it you conform yourself to the es- 
sences of things and the relations 
between them, and you act rightly 
and morally. Consequently the 
laws of wisdom and goodness are 
identical, or rather one simple law: 
Goodness depends on wisdom; the 
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intelligence discovers the essential 
relations of things which form the 
sufficient reason for acting, and the 
will conforms itself to the intelli- 
gence. The one apprehends, the 
other carries out. The former, ap- 
prehending the essential relations 
of things, is a wise intelligence; the 
latter, acknowledging practically 
those relations, is called good will. 
Hence that profound saying of St. 
Augustine: Recta ratio ipsa est vir- 
tus.* 

This metaphysical reason is con- 
firmed by the testimony of man- 
kind, which calls /fo//y but not 
goodness whatever is done with- 
out observing the essential and ob- 
jective relations of things, against 
the fitness of things, without pro- 
per reason. 


PROPER END OF PROVIDENCE. 


Having seen what is the law of 
wisdom and goodness, the two su- 
preme elements of Providence, be- 
fore resolving the objection we 
must determine another most im- 
portant element, which is: What is 
the end which God proposes to 
himself in the government of the 
world ? 

Now, this end is the highest pos- 
sible moral good of created persons. 
The proof of this lies in the ex- 
planation of the terms. We have 
proved that the end of the external 
action of God is the highest possi- 
ble manifestation of his infinite ex- 
cellence. But when and how is 
this really attained? Not, certainly, 
in the creation of beings which 
cannot apprehend either the Crea- 
tor or his works. It can only be 
attained in the creation of beings 
which not only can apprehend the 
Creator and his works, but acknow- 
ledge both by a deliberate act of 


* Right reason is itself virtue. 
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their will—that is, by created per- 
sonalities. The end, therefore, of 
the external action is attained in 
the creation of persons who can 
apprehend and acknowledge the 
Creator and his works. But to 
acknowledge the Creator and his 
works is to act morally, as we 
have said that the supreme prin- 
ciple of morality consists in ac- 
knowledging being in itself and its 
relations. The end of creation, 
therefore, can only be attained by 
supposing moral good. And as the 
end of the external action is not 
any kind of manifestation of God’s 
infinite excellence, but the highest 
possible, it follows that the highest 
possible theoretical and practical 
acknowledgment by created per- 
sonalities of God and his works 
will attain the end of the external 
action, or, in other words, the high- 
est possible moral good of created 
personalities will attain the end of 
the universe. God, therefore, in 
governing the world, must have in 
view the highest possible moral per- 
fection of his intelligent creatures. 
And should God fail in procur- 
ing the highest moral perfection of 
his intelligent creatures in his gov- 
ernment of the world, he would not 
only fail in attaining the general 
end of creation, but also cease to 
provide for the particular end of 
his intelligent creatures, as the end 
of intelligent creatures is in uni- 
son with the end of the universe. 

In the reason above given we have 
merely put the catechism in a phi- 
losophical form. God created the 
world to be known and to be loved. 
To know and to love God is moral 
perfection. The highest know- 
ledge and love of God, therefore, is 
the highest possible attainment of 
the end of the world. 

When intelligent creatures ar- 
rive at the highest possible know- 
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ledge and love of God, then not 
only is the end of the universe at- 
tained, but their own peculiar end, 
which is also to know and to love 
God. 

In the government of the world, 
therefore, God must have in view 
the highest possible moral perfec- 
tion of his intelligent creatures. 


SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY. 


Come we now to the objection. 
It will be remembered that evil is 
possible; in other words, that a 
finite agent may fail in his action, 
and that consequently the action 
of such an agent may be deprived 
of the perfection which it ought to 
have—just what is meant by evil. 
Now, suppose that a finite moral 
agent, because free, chooses to fail in 
his action, would God be obliged to 
interfere and by his power prevent 
Whatever the 


him from failing? 
adversaries of God’s government 
may think, they must admit that 
if God is to interfere at all he must 
be guided in this interference by 


the Jaw of wisdom. They can ad- 
mit nothing less, if they do not wish 
God to use his power without rea- 
son, and make God act foolishly 
and without law or principle. The 
law of wisdom, therefore, should 
guide God in this desired inter- 
ference in the actions of his free 
creatures ; the law of wisdom which 
should guide his divine intellect 
in selecting and adopting the best 
means to attain the end, means best 
adapted tothe case in hand. Now, 
when we ask God to interfere by 
his omnipotence in the action of his 
free creatures to prevent them from 
failing, his wisdom must consider 
and ponder over the following pro- 
blems before his power can act: 

1. Is this interference of pow- 
er, to prevent moral agents from 
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failing, necessary to the highest 
possible moral good of the uni- 
verse, which is the end of divine 
Providence ? 

2. Is this interference useful to 
the highest possible moral good of 
the world? 

Now, according to the various 
solutions of these two problems, 
divine wisdom can _ pronounce 
whether God can interfere or not 
in the action of his creatures. For 
if both problems be answered in 
the affirmative, if the interference 
is necessary or useful to the high- 
est possible moral good of the uni- 
verse, it is evident what the dictate 
of wisdom would be: let God inter- 
fere by his extraordinary power to 
attain the end of his government. 
But if the problems be answered 
negatively; if the interference is 
neither necessary nor useful; if, on 
the contrary, it is unnecessary, in- 
jurious to attain the end proposed 
to itself by divine Providence, it is 
evident that divine wisdom would 
reject all such interference and al- 
low the free failing of moral agents 
to have full play; because if the in- 
terference were not necessary or 
useful to attain the end aimed at, 
God by his interference would act 
without a reason, without principle 
or law—that is, unwisely and unin- 
telligently. Keeping these princi- 
ples in view, we can answer the ob- 
jection. It runsas follows: Either 
God can prevent evil or he cannot. 
If he cannot, then he is no longer 
omnipotent; if he can and will not, 
then he is cruel and barbarous. 
We are free to admit that God can 
prevent evil by his own absolute 
power—that is, a power considered 
independently of all relation to his 
other attributes. But if we con- 
sidered God’s omnipotence not 
exclusively and independently, but 
in relation to his other attributes— 
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such as wisdom, for instance—then 
the answermust be different. God’s 
omnipotence thus considered can 
prevent evil if his wisdom demands 
or advises the doing so; it cannot 
if wisdom should otherwise decide. 
Those who are clamoring for God’s 
power to interfere are always con- 
sidering it independently of all re- 
lation to wisdom, as if God could 
ever act without following the dic- 
tates of his wisdom, as if the two 
attributes could ever be separated, 
as if God could act unwisely, blind- 
ly, and foolishly. Before we say 
whether God can or cannot prevent 
evil we must decide whether his 
wisdom will permit the interference 
or not consistently with the end 
aimed at in the government of the 
world. If wisdom should demand 
or advise the interference, then God 
must and will interfere; if wisdom 
~should forbid interference, then 
God cannot interfere, not for lack 
of power, but in consequence of 
the absolute simplicity and oneness 
of his nature, which absolutely de- 
mands the perfect harmony and 
concord of all his attributes when- 
ever he acts. As we have already 
remarked, we creatures can act 
foolishly and unwisely, because our 
activity is not our intelligence, 
because they can be separated ; but 
if our activity were the same as 
our intelligence, one thing with it 
and both identical with our nature, 
we could no more act without rea- 
son than we could change our na- 
ture. Such is the case with God; 
power and wisdom and goodness, 
etc., are identical in him, and all 
must act harmoniously, and God 
can no more act unwisely than he 
can cease to be God. When, there- 
fore, our objectors say if God can- 
not prevent evil he is no longer 
omnipotent, we answer, if wisdom 
forbids this interference he can- 
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not prevent evil, exactly because 
he is omnipotent—that is to say, 
an infinite power; and an infinite 
power would no longer be such 
if it were not identical with other 
attributes, infinity implying not 
only mere physical, blind activity, 
but wisdom, goodness, etc. 

It is evident, also, that if God 
does not prevent evil because such 
prevention is excluded by infinite 
wisdom, he would not be cruel but 
infinitely good, because we have 
proved that the law of goodness is 
the same as the law of wisdom. 
For if we call wise him who adapts 
the means to an end, we call good 
a will which adopts and carries out 
such adaptation. This true nature 
of goodness must be well under- 
stood and weighed if we would have 
a proper idea of our present subject. 
The enemies of God’s providence, 
by working on the blind feelings of 
mankind, have oftentimes succeed- 
ed in leading them into error. 
They insinuate that goodness con- 
sists in doing good wisely or un- 
wisely, reason or no reason, than 
which there is no more erroneous 
or absurd idea. Even the com- 
mon sense of mankind admits that 
the doing good, the preventing 
man from suffering, must be gov- 
erned by certain principles; if the 
doing good, the preventing of phy- 
sical pain, should interfere with a 
higher good, a higher boon aimed 
at, all admit that the doing what is 
erroneously called good in such a 
case would be folly and real cru- 
elty, and not good at all. Good- 
ness, therefore, is the handmaid of 
wisdom, goes hand-in-hand with it, 
and is governed by the same law; 
whatever is foolish cannot be good, 
and vice versa. 

Noy, we contend that such isthe 
case in our great question of the 
evil of the universe. We hold and 
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shall demonstrate that if God, by 
an extraordinary intervention of 
his power, had prevented the com- 
mission of moral evil, he would 
have gone counter to his wisdom, 
and consequently acted unwisely and 
cruelly. We prove our statement 
by the following syllogisms: It is 
the law of wisdom to select the 
best means to the attainment of an 
end; and it is the law of goodness 
to adopt and carry out such means. 
But if God Almighty, by an extraor- 
dinary exercise of his power, had 
prevented the commission of moral 
evil, his wisdom would not have 
chosen the best means for the at- 
tainment of the end of the universe, 
and his goodness would not have 
followed the best means to such an 
end. Therefore if God had pre- 


vented the commission of evil, he 
would not have acted either accord- 
ing to the law of wisdom or that of 


goodness, and would have been 
neither wise nor good. 

The minor of this syllogism, 
which shall form the whole burden 
of these articles, is proved by the 
statement,which we merely point out 
here, that the prevention of moral 
evil would have greatly diminished 
the moral good of the universe in- 
stead of increasing it, and that, 
therefore, in this case, if God 
had interfered to prevent evil, he 
would have employed an extraor- 
dinary amount of action to effect 
a lesser good than if he had with- 
held it and allowed the free agen- 
cy of his creatures to have full 
play. 

We put these statements in yet 
clearer light. God possessed the 
plan of the universe as we have de- 
scribed itin our former articles. In 
investigating all the forces and ac- 
tivities composing the whole plan 
he foresees that some of the free ac- 
tivities would commit evil. Here 
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is a new element coming into play 
among the cosmic forces. How is 
God to deal with it? What is the 
principle which must guide him ih 
disposing of it? The object and 
end of the whole universe is the 
highest possible manifestation of 
his infinite grandeur by the highest 
possible moral good of the uni- 
verse. This end must be attained 
at all hazards; and with this prin- 
ciple in view God must consider 
the question of evil. Two prob- 
lems present themselves to his 
mind : 

1. Suppose he should prevent evil 
by an extraordinary employment of 
power, what would be the final 
result in reference to the highest 
possible moral good of the universe 
which must be attained by his pro- 
vidence ? 

2. Again, suppose he should not 
interfere, and suffer evil to have free 
scope, what would be the final con- 
sequence in reference to the same 
end to be attained? 

It is evident that God must weigh 
and calculate the result of either 
supposition before he determines 
upon any plan of action. Now, 
suppose the calculation has been 
made, and that the result is summed 
up and is as follows: God finds 
that if he intervenes by his extraor- 
dinary power to prevent evil, the 
sum of moral good of the universe 
is much smaller than the sum of 
moral good of the universe in the 
case of his not interfering and al- 
lowing evil to have full scope. 
What line of action must he adopt ? 
What would wisdom dictate? As- 
suredly to let evil have full play 
and gain the greater final result. 
By adopting another line of con- 
duct, by interfering with his power 
to obtain a lesser good, he would 
certainly act against his wisdom 
without reason, contrary to all rea- 
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son, as he would employ an extra- 
ordinary amount of power to pro- 
duce a lesser result—that is, throw 
away power without reason, which 
it is impossible for a wise intelli- 
gence to do. “Sapiens operator 
perficit opus suum breviori via 
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qua potest.”* But is the result of 
moral good in the supposition of 
moral evil greater than in the other ? 
In other words, is the minor of 
our syllogism true? The answer 
will be given in the succeeding 
articles. 
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WHEN a loving and beautifully- 
endowed soul is withdrawn from 
our circle of friends, we feel our 
lives so irreparably impoverished 
that we are apt to think the loss is 
entire, and that nothing remains to 
us but the pains of absence. And 
yet this is never true, for there 


always survives a portion of the 
life of such souls that can never 
die, and which we need never lose 
if we are only faithful enough to 


hold it. The same consolation ap- 
plies to those unknown friends 
whom an author makes through 
his books, and who have a special 
preciousness of their own. There 
is no surer test, it is said, of the 
sympathetic power of a book than 
when it makes us love the writer. 
This is a triumph quite apart from 
literary success, which may exist in 
a high degree without command- 
ing the other; but when the two 
are combined an author tastes 
the most perfect reward that can 
crown his efforts. It was given to 
Annie Keary to enjoy this reward 
more abundantly than many whose 
books stand far higher on the roll 
of fame. No one who has read 
Castle Daly can have laid it down 
without tender sympathy for the 
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writer, who reveals herself uncon- 
sciously in every page of that de- 
lightful story, where the faults, the 
humorous follies, the virtues and 
charm of Irish character are drawn 
with such a vivid and sympathetic 
touch. But it is of herself rather 
than of her books that we are 
tempted to say a few words to 
those friends across the Atlantic 
who knew her only through them. 
She coveted an American au- 
dience, and once said to a friend 
whom she called a “sister wor- 
ker,” “I envy you having an au- 
dience amongst the Americans; 
they are so young, so genuine!” 
Her novels+ are the best known 
of Miss Keary’s books, although her 
historical works have a distinctive 
merit of their own which has secur- 
ed them a position amongst educa- 
tional books in her own country- 
The Heroes of Asgard, the joint 
work of herself and her sister, has 
been pronounced by high author- 
ity “the best epitome we have of 
Northern mythology.” arly £gyp- 
tian History is a charming and use- 
ful book, and Zhe Nations Around, 


* St. Thomas. ; 
+ ¥anct’s Home, Oldbury, Clemency Franklin 
Castle Daly. 
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a description of the neighboring 
heathen peoples with whom the 
Israelites came in contact, contains 
a rare amount of conscientious re- 
search combined with much imagi- 
native power in the realization of 
ancient Oriental life and scenery ; 
her tales for the young are delicate 
and bright, and very popular with 
their special public. Miss Keary’s 
name has been of late years con- 
stantly before the reading world in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, where “A 
Doubting Heart” is at present ap- 
pearing. The MS. of this story 
was finished a few weeks only be- 
fore her death, and, apart from its 
intrinsic merits, it will come to us 
in its complete form invested with 
that pathetic interest which gilds 
the last work of a well-known and 
accomplished author. 


Annie Keary’s was a very quiet, 
uneventful life, full of helpfulness 
for others, of active sympathy, of 
wise guidance for many—-a life of 
constant, unwearying self-devotion. 
One instance amongst many will 
suffice to exemplify the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that animated it. She 
and her sister were living in a 
quiet little home, with no luxuries 
but that of the delightful society of 
a circle of friends who gathered 
round them as to a living centre, 
when they were requested by the 
foundress of a home for young ser- 
vants to assist her by taking the 
place of her matron, who was sud- 
denly invalided. No one else 
could be found at the time to 
Manage it; an interregnum might 
have perilled the success of the 
undertaking. The going there in- 
volved the breaking up of their lit- 
tle home and their withdrawal from 
the society so pleasant to Annie; 
but she never hesitated about mak- 
ing the sacrifice of herself and her 
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time, and without delay she and 
her sister took up their abode in the 
“Home” at the otherside of the city. 

The company with which they 
had now cast in their lot was com- 
posed mainly of poor girls recruit- 
ed from the lowest class, sometimes 
picked up from sadder depths than 
poverty and ignorance. The sis- 
ters came amongst them, not as 
benevolent patronesses standing 
on a high altitude of Christian vir- 
tue, but as friends whom a kind 
Providence had sent to help their 
poor little sisters on whom the 
storms of life beat too rudely. 
They shared their lives in the true 
sense of the expression, and felt it 
a privilege to be allowed to do 
so, bringing all the energies of 
their warm hearts and cultivated 
minds to the task of helping and 
instructing and ameliorating the 
lot of the poor outcasts. Annie’s 
days were entirely taken up by the 
claims of her charges, but she was 
very far from being oppressed by 
any sense of pettiness or dulness 
in the society of her new com- 
panions. On the contrary, her fine 
sense of humor found much to feed 
upon in the curious social ex- 
perience, and many a droll story 
she had to tell of the “Guy 
Fawkes ” who was to disport him- 
self for her especial amusement, or 
of the girl who felt her prospects 
brightened by the promise of a 
relation who trundled a fruit-cart, 
that she should never want for a 
“ happle or a peer ” whilst he had 
one to spare. 

One of her old friends who was 
frequently with her in this new 
life, whom we may call Emilia, 
mentions a characteristic incident. 
A girl was going off to see about a 
situation, and Annie, after seeing 
that her hair was brushed and her 
hands washed, and giving her some 
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last injunctions as to how she was 
to behave, was sending her away, 
when suddenly she called ‘out: 
“My dear Jane! what do I see? 
You have a great hole in your 
stocking that shows above your 
shoe! * Just fancy if the lady saw 
that! Slip it off, and I will mend 
it in a minute.” 

Jane slipped off her stocking, 
and the authoress got her needle 
and drew her white hand through 
the uninviting hose; the disrepu- 
table hole disappeared, and Jane 
was sent on her way. 

“And if you could but see 
Annie!” wrote Emilia. “You can 
have no idea of the simplicity, the 
utter unconsciousness with which 
she does all this.” 

The six months came to an end, 
and the sisters, very much ex- 
hausted, were obliged to go to re- 
cruit their health in the south of 
France. The dear literary work 
was now resumed, and the sense 
of rest aad freedom amidst the 
olive groves and flowers and all 
the luxuriant nature of the land of 
the sun made this winter a time 
of delightful enjoyment to both of 
them. 

But they were not likely to 
be satisfied with taking their rest, 
however well earned, or with mere 
personal work, however worthy. 
They soon found plenty of other 
work to do amongst the simple vil- 
lage folk round aboutthem. There 
were children to be taught, and 
sick people to be nursed, and suf- 
fering ones to be comforted, and 
there was everybody to make 
friends with. 

At Christmas-time a feast was 
prepared for all these friends; 
there were games out of doors and 
merry-making for old and young, 
the two English ladies making 
themselves the centre of it all, 
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and taking great pains to instruct 
the young folk in the mysteries of 
“ prisoner’s bar” and “ oranges and 
lemons.” This last seems to have 
had great success, for a week later 
Annie wrote: “I think they all 
enjoyed the sport, and our little 
maid tells me that a whole troop 
of boys and girls are practising 
‘ oranges and lemons’ in the village 
this morning.” We can readily 
believe that “the people were very 
sorry” when their kind English 
friends said good-by to them and 
the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

During the years that followed 
this interval of seclusion and rest 
Annie kept up a constant inter- 
course with the young girls in 
whose lives she had become inter- 
ested during her residence at the 
“ Servants’ Home.” Her love for 
each girl was peculiar and unfail- 
ing; her sympathy was ever ready ; 
her hope, even for the most hope- 
less of them, was Christ-like in 
its power, giving strength to the 
faltering, courage to the feeble, 
guiding the double-minded into 
straighter paths, drawing out the 
best in all. Her belief in goodness 
seemed almost to create it in those 
whom she so perseveringly tried to 
help. Her memory will long be 
held in loving remembrance by the 
poor to whom she ministered ; for, 
with her limited store of gold and 
silver, she gave what was more pre- 
cious than either—sympathy and 
love. And not to the poor in this 
world’s possessions only did Annie 
Keary give of that spiritual abun- 
dance; her sympathy was ever es- 
pecially drawn out towards young 
writers, many of whom sought 
counsel and help from her in the 
beginning of a literary career. 
From no one of these did she turn 
away uninterested, often finding 
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some little service that she could 
render, and never failing to speak 
a word of encouragement to the 
traveller on that uphill road which 
she had often found difficult to 
climb in her own early years. She 
,had that rare and gracious gift of 
discerning the precious ore amongst 
the dross, and where many a less 
sympathizing counsellor would 
have found nothing to praise she 
was able to draw one or another 
good point forward into the light 
and show the young beginner how 
to do the best that was in him. 
If we might dare to lift the curtain 
of her own home a still more 
beautiful picture would greet us: 
the young came there to be direct- 
ed and cherished; aching hearts 
came to be comforted; “ doubting 
hearts ” to be uplifted and strength- 
ened; selfish hearts to be made 
ashamed of their discontent, and 
sent away cheered and infected 
with the brave, sweet spirit of the 
counsellor. Joubert says some- 
where in his Pensées, “Il y a des 
esprits ot il fait clair; il y en a 
ov il fait chaud.” Annie Keary’s 
mind was one of those where the 
light is inseparable from heat, and 
its glow was felt like a benign and 
blessed influence by those who 
came near it. 

She took great pleasure in her 
literary work, and was gratefully 
alive to the interest it added to 
her life; and yet she wrote with 
great difficulty. She said once to 
that sister worker whom we have 
mentioned: “It is laborious to me 
as a birth. It is only by prayer 
that I can get on with it; but when 
I find the difficulty too great I lay 
down my pen and pray, and some- 
how, little by little, it becomes 
easier, the ideas and the words 
come to me,and I goon.” Once 
again she said: “Let us make a 
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service of our pen. I think work 
of every sort, but more especially 
ours, ought to be a kind of wor- 
ship. Do not you?” 

We can read this idea between 
the lines of every book Annie 
Keary has written. No breath “ of 
the earth, earthy” has tarnished 
the purity of a single page, and we 
may apply to her Lamartine’s tri-' 
bute to Walter Scott, whose ro- 
mances, he says, the young girl 
may read without hiding from her 
mother: 


“Elle peut te lire devant Dieu, comme toi-méme 
tu écrivis.”” 


Early in March last year Miss 
Keary discovered that a terrible 
disease had laid its hand upon her. 
Her faith rose bravely to meet the 
cross. 

“ Her sweetness and resignation 
are too beautiful to be described,” 
wrote Emilia. “She has always 
dreaded this malady above all 
things, and so dreaded physical 
pain; but she says her terror of it 
is gone, and when she woke the 
first night (after seeing the sur- 
geons) the first words that came 
to her with the thought were, ‘ Ac- 
cepted in the Beloved.” The ope- 
ration is to be performed on Mon- 
day. I tell you, because she longs 
for prayers to help her.” 

The prayers were asked in every 
direction, and many a fervent one 
went up from pure and ardent 
hearts, Carmelites and Poor Clares, 
Sisters of Charity, priests and little 
children, and toilers in the great 
city. 

When the terrible Monday was 
over Emilia wrote: “ All your pray- 
ers have been answered. It is just 
wonderful how she has been sup- 
ported through her sufferings! Her 
look of calm and perfect peace I 
shall never forget, and there is not 
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the slightest effort or ‘ exaltation’; 
it was just as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world to lie 
still in a Father’s arms.” 

It seemed for a time as if prayer 
and love, added to skill and sci- 
ence, were going to work a mira- 
cle. She went on wonderfully well, 
and when a month later she was 
moved to Eastbourne her strength 
rallied, and hopes of recovery re- 
vived with it. But it soon became 
apparent that it was only a passing 
improvement, and that the sands 
were running down. Yet even 
now her life was full of interest 
and enjoyment. She would sit in 
the sunny eastern window, looking 
out upon the sea, and correct the 
proofs of “ A Doubting Heart ”; then 
came endless conversations, and 
reading and work; in the evening 
she would read aloud for a couple 
of hours; so the days sped peace- 
fully within and without. 

“These dear ones infect me with 
their intelligent cheerfulness,” wrote 
Emilia, who was herself dwelling 
under the shadow of a great sor- 
row, upborne only by the hope of 
the day of resurrection. 

Towards the end of February 
another friend went to see the sis- 
ters at Eastbourne, and, writing 
from that sanctuary of patient suf- 
fering, said: “ Annie is more beau- 
tiful than any words can say. It 
is absolutely wonderful to see how 
entirely free from se/f she is. In 
the midst of her grievous suffering 
and bodily distress of so many 
kinds she is full of interest in the 
lives of others, in their plans, and 
work, and anxieties; standing on 
the very brink of another world, 
and yet so keenly alive to all that 
is worthy of interest in this. She 
said to me yesterday morning: ‘I 
must tell you a scheme for a story 
I have in my mind; it may be of 
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use to you.’ I replied that, please 
God, she would use it herself some 
day. Eliza was near, so Annie 
pressed her head against mine and 
whispered, ‘I shall never write any- 
thing again.” In the afternoon she 
called me to her side and said: 
* Now let us talk about this story.’ 
And she would have me get a pen- 
cil and paper and take down notes, 
and all this as eagerly, and appar- 
ently as disengaged in spirit, as if 
she had no more pressing concern 
on her mind. There is an inde- 
scribable grace in the way she suf- 
fers—always with such a sweet 
smile on her face, as if she were 
taking each pang, as it comes, 
straight from the hand of God. 
Never once has she talked to me 
of her sufferings. When I inquire 
how the night has been (sometimes 
they are full of suffering!) she will 
say with her angelic smile, ‘I am 
feeling better since I came down. 
The sun is so cheery!’ or some 
such cheerful answer that seems 
to shut the door on se/f so com- 
pletely that you dare not force it 
open. And yet who ever valued 
sympathy more than that sympa- 
thetic heart that gave it so abun- 
dantly to all who needed it!” 

This friend wrote again on leav- 
ing Eastbourne: ° 

“TI left Eastbourne yesterday. 
Before bidding good-by to Annie 
we said the Magnificat together. 
Then Eliza and Emilia came in, 
and I embraced her and left the 
room. I was on the stairs when 
Eliza ran after me and said, ‘ Come 
back; she is calling you.’ I went 
back into the room, and Annie fix- 
ed those large, liquid eyes of hers 
on me with a wistful look that went 
through me, and said, ‘I wanted 
to look upon your face once again. 
We shall meet, dearest; we shall 
meet.” She had been overcome 
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with emotion a moment before, but 
she seemed to have risen above 
all weakness, and said this with 
a solemnity that impressed me 
strangely.” 

Even at this extremity, when the 
sufferer realized her own position 
so clearly, her sister continued 
blinded by hope. This blindness 
was no doubt one answer to the 
prayers that were sent up for Annie, 
for it robbed that time of trial of 
half its pain, sweetening the days 
of the watcher with hope, and 
sparing the other the sight of 
a grief that might have been fatal 
to her peace. This peace, which 
to the last remained undisturbed, 
was one of Annie Keary’s most 
blessed and characteristic gifts. 
She possessed in a singular de- 
gree that joyous tranquillity of 
spirit that is so restful to others, 
and which would seem to be an 
essential condition for all persever- 
ing effort and enduring work. 

It was arranged that a novena 
should be offered up for Annie’s 
recovery, to begin on the 11th of 
March, to end on St. Joseph’s feast. 
Friends, known and unknown, were 
written to far and wide; one kind 
American gentleman got three 
thousand Catholics of the United 
States to jofn; it was to be such a 
loud clamor of supplication as the 
Heart of Jesus should not be able 
to withstand. Hope beat high in 
many hearts. And they were not 
disappointed. Before the novena 
began the answer came in a more 
magnificent mercy than the healing 
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of the poor suffering body. On 
the 3d of March came the tidings, 
“It is too late! Our angel has 
left us.” 

And so the novena was said for 
her who remained behind, and for 
the faithful soul that had passed 
from its ordeal of pain to the light 
of its Redeemer’s presence. 


Under the old law Israel had 
its prophets and angel heralds, and 
they came, one by one, charged 
with a summons, a warning, or a 
divine call, and delivered their 
message to the people, and passed 
on. And we, too, have ours. Every 
elect soul is a heaven-sent messen- 
ger, an utterance of the Word at 
whose bidding the darkness vanish- 
ed; and they come to us with light 
from him, if we will but open our 
shutters and let it in; they come 
to us with tidings, and promises, 
and admonitions, with blessed gifts 
of love and hope; and even when 
they have delivered their message 
and passed on their voice con- 
tinues speaking, an eternal echo of 
the Word that can never pass 
away. Their life lives after them, 
beckoning us along the road that 
they have trod, cheering us. when 
we are foot-sore, shaming us when 
we grow faint-hearted, a Surgite 
eamus! that will go on resounding 
till the end of time. And thus we 
who have never known them are 
richer and stronger because they 
have lived before us, and toiled, 
and died, and gone to their re- 
ward. 
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ORIGIN 


AND HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN LITURGY.* 


REVIEW OF FATHER O’BRIEN’S “ HISTORY OF THE MASS.” 


Tue Christian liturgy is pro- 
perly the order of rites pertaining 
to the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and taken more exten- 
sively embraces all the order of the 
administration of sacraments and 
rites, and of the celebration of 
public worship. 

It is only the Quakers who have 
no liturgy at all, though even these 
have certain forms which they ob- 
serve in their religious meetings. 
The Presbyterians and Puritans, 
whose forms are the most simple 
and denuded of ritualistic observ- 
ance among all those retained in 
the Protestant churches, have, 
nevertheless, their liturgy. One 
important part of public worship, 
psalmody and the singing of hymns, 
absolutely requires set forms of 
words and musical notes. Scrip- 
ture Lessons, also, must be read 
from the Book of the Scriptures. 
Sermons are frequently read, and 
are at least premeditated and pre- 
pared, unless the preacher is a 
genius, or a mere ranter. The 
idea that worship must be wholly 
an extemporaneous effusion, with- 
out any prepared form of words, is 
therefore, by common consent, a 
mere notion of superstition and 
fanaticism. Outward ceremonies 
are also necessary and universally 
observed. And visible elements 
are likewise essential and actually 
used by all who retain baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper among their re- 
ligious observances. In baptism 

* A History of the Mass and its Ceremonies in 
the Eastern and Western Church. By Rev. John 


O’Brien, A.M. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1879. 


there is a fixed manner of applying 
the water, and a fixed form of 
words, prescribed in every sect. 
In the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, certain words are always 
used, the bread is broken, the wine 
poured out, and the elements are 
administered by the deacons, with 
great solemnity of demeanor and 
according to an established man- 
ner. The baptismal ewer, and the 
table with its proper service of 
vessels for the Lord’s Supper, are 
as handsome and costly as the 
congregation can afford, and are 
specially sacred to the religious 
use. In Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches, the ordinary 
way of celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per and administering communion, 
though simple, is exceedingly sol- 
emn and impressive. The most 
important words and actions of 
the minister are similar to those 
prescribed in the Catholic liturgy. 
However studiously certain terms 
which denote the sacrificial nature 
of the action are avoided, it is im- 
possible to exclude from the whole 
transaction the manifest idea and 
intention of an act of worship to 
God by means of visible things, 
viz., bread and wine, with which a 
commemoration is made of the sac- 
rifice which Jesus Christ made of his 
Body and Blood. Thisisa commem- 
orative oblation from the very 
nature and obvious import of the 
whole ceremony. 

Those Protestant churches which 
have retained a considerable part 
of the ancient liturgy are more 
distinctly and formally similar to 











the Catholic Church in their doc- 
trine and practice respecting the 
Eucharist and in their methods of 
conducting their divine service in 
general. It is well known how 
general and marked the tendency 
has become in modern times among 
Protestants, to depart from the 
rigorous simplicity of their more 
ancient customs and to introduce 
more ritualism into their worship. 


The specific difference which. 


marks the Catholic doctrine and 
liturgy from those which are un- 
catholic, is the recognition of a 
real and mysterious change in_the 
very substance of the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist, produced 
through the instrumental action of 
a duly consecrated priest, in virtue 
of which the Body and Blood of 
Christ are made really present 
under the sacramental species, and 
truly offered to God in the sacrifice 
of the Mass. ‘The history of the 
rites and forms which are or have 
been used in the liturgical service 
of the church has its chief value, 
therefore, from the evidence which 
it furnishes of the ancient and 
apostolic origin of the Catholic 
doctrine respecting the divine sac- 
rifice and sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, and of the practice 
founded on it. 

Besides this primary value and 
interest which belong to liturgical 
history, it has also great worth and 
attractiveness for Catholics, because 
it makes them better acquainted 
with a sublime and beautiful part 
of the religion which is so sacred to 
their minds and so dear to their 
hearts. Those who are desirous 
of knowing something about the 
Catholic religion and its rites and 
customs, so different from those 
to which they have been used, must 
be likewise interested in reading 
an explanation of the origin and 
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meaning of the ceremonies and 
forms of Catholic worship. For- 
merly, Protestants were contented 
to take for granted that the Catho- 
lic liturgy and ritual were deli- 
berately invented or adapted from 
Pagan rites, during some dimly de- 
fined period after the cessation of 
the great persecutions and before 
the epoch in which even they have 
always been compelled to admit 
that all Christendom had become 
what the Catholic portion of it still 
remains. At present, those who 
are so entirely Protestant that they 
discard even what the Episcopa- 
lians have retained of the external 
Catholic order, and believe that 
the apostles founded Presbyterian 
or Congregational churches having 
the same kind of government and 
worship as exists in these respecta- 
ble modern societies, are obliged to 
seek for the period of the supposed 
change in the century which elapsed 
between the dates of A.D. 100 and 
A.D. 200, or thereabouts. The 
form which the Christian Church 
presents during the period between 
A.D. 200 and the date of the First 
Nicene Council, A.D. 325, is ob- 
viously and confessedly sacerdotal, 
sacramental, and liturgical. Not 
only Catholics, but all separated 
Eastern Christians and those Episco- 
palians who hold even moderate- 
ly High-Church principles, believe 
that this form was not an alteration 
of the primitive, apostolical Chris- 
tianity, but its continuation. We 
do not care at present to discuss 
any points of difference with these 
two last-mentioned parties, or to 
assert anything more than that 
which they hold and defend, often 
with great learning and ability, in 
common with ourselves. That the 
great act of Christian worship is 
the Holy Eucharist, that the apose 
tles received from the Lord and 
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by ordination transmitted a mystic 
power to consecrate and offer this 
heavenly gift, the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, to their successors 
in the priesthood of the New Law, 
that the sacraments are efficacious 
instruments through which the ef- 
fects which their forms symbolize 
are really produced in fit recipients, 
that the apostles ordained the ob- 
servance of the essential rites and 
forms, and established the general 
rules and customs, which are the 
foundation of Catholic liturgy and 
ritual, is a thesis quite sufficient for 
our present purpose. The proof of 
it overthrows that notion which 
Calvinists and their so-called Evan- 
gelical congeners, as well as all 
others who hold the same Low- 
Church principles, have formed of 
the apostolical and primitive cha- 
racter of Christianity. As for the 
formal proof of the thesis, we might 
refer to the many books written by 
High-Church Episcopalians, which 
have never been and cannot be 
answered. At present, we content 
ourselves in respect to the argu- 
ment of the question, on our own 
part, with a few general considera- 
tions, very briefly proposed, reserv- 
ing a more thorough discussion of 
the fundamental thesis to a more 
convenient opportunity. 

None of us really derive our idea 
of apostolical and primitive Chris- 
tianity, at first hand, either from 
the New ‘Testament or from his- 
tory. We take it from the objec- 
tive appearance which our own 
church, in which we are born and 
bred, presents to our imagination 
and to our mind, and the instruc- 
tion given to us in childhood. 
Through this medium we look at 
the history of early Christianity 
presented to us in the New Testa- 
ment and in other historical rec- 
ords of the first age of the church. 
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It is very hard to get rid of this 
first imaginary and intellectual con- 
ception, by means of the reason, 
if we find good grounds for the 
conviction that it is more or less 
false. A thorough-going Protestant, 
whether Evangelical or Unitarian, 
comes to the examination of the Ca- 
tholic idea of the church as founded 
by the apostles, with his mind and 
imagination pre-occupied by what 
he considers as the true conception 
of real and genuine Christianity. 
He finds that no such conception 
is embodied in the Christianity of 
the fourth and third centuries. 
The faint and few outlines of the 
actual Christianity of the first cen- 
tury given in the Acts and Epistles 
of the apostles he has already filled 
up by his own imagination accord- 
ing to the impressions received 
from his own familiar form of reli- 
gion. He infers that an alteration 
todk place during the second cen- 
tury, because he has already deter- 
mined that it must have occurred 
at some period, it could not have 
occurred later than the beginning 
of the third, and the obscure period 
between the death of St. John and 
the year 200 is the only space left 
in which his imagination can locate 
the change. There was a change 
doubtless, the change of growth, 
expansion, and progress. But it 
was a development, not a transfor- 
mation of species. If primitive 
Christianity had been a type of 
which New England Puritanism is 
a correct representation, it could 
not have changed into something 
even like a mere model of the ideal 
Catholic Church as an Anglican 
conceives it to be, any more than a 
young poplar could develop natu- 
rally into an elm. A quiet, insen- 
sible, universal change of this kind 
is a natural absurdity and impossi- 
bility. Such a change implies a 
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revolution which must have been 
sensible and violent. No one pre- 
tends that a sensible revolution 
did take place. Consequently, 
there was no alteration which was 
essential and substantial, but only 
an accidental change and a regular 
development from the principles 
deposited in the original germ. 
Nicene Christianity was therefore 
by historical and vital continuity 
the identical Christianity of the 
apostles, not only, as all orthodox 
Protestants hold, in respect to the 
substance of the Christian dogmas 
of faith, but in respect to the sacer- 
dotal, sacramental, liturgical cha- 
racter which was visibly impressed 
upon its exterior surface. 

Another consideration, more doc- 
trinal than the former. Although 
many things in the New Testament 
are obscure and indistinct, one of 
those things in it which are very 
plain and clear is, that all merely 
shadowy, symbolical, and ineffica- 
cious ordinances were abolished 
with the Jewish Law. The Pres- 
byterian Sabbath and sacraments 
are denounced and condemned by 
St. Paul. An inefficacious baptism 
and a merely figurative Eucharist 
are out of keeping with the Pres- 
byterian and Puritan conception of 
religion, which is one of pure spiri- 
tualism. They are like an apple- 
core which could never have come 
in its bitten-down condition from 
a tree, or a denuded skeleton to 
which no animal could have given 
birth. Their proper conception of 
a church is a mere assemblage of 
believers gathered for social prayer, 
reading the Scriptures, singing 
hymns, and receiving instruction 
from one or more of their number, 
whom they have chosen to preside 
and act as teachers and exhorters. 
The first day of the week is merely 
a convenient time for such assem- 
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blages. When the day is made sa- 
cred, the ministry made a sacred 
order, and sacraments are celebrat- 
ed by men acting as ministers of 
God in holy things, there is in- 
troduced a foreign, un-Protestant, 
Catholic element into their system, 
a remnant and shadow of the prim- 
itive, sacerdotal, sacramental, litur- 
gical religion of the ancient church 
which they have renounced. What 
little they have retained of the lit- 
urgy is an incongruity, and hence 
they have made the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper only an oc- 
casional, infrequent observance. 
Their habitual public worship is 
merely extemporaneous prayer, with 
a little singing, and nothing can be 
imagined more bald, jejune, and 
repulsive than the “Sabbath-ser- 
vice” of the sects which have no 
Book of Common Prayer, except- 
ing in so far as fine singing and 
fine sermons make it interesting and 
attractive. Such a service was 
never known or heard of in Chris- 
tendom until the extreme Protes- 
tant sects produced this skeleton of 
dry bones. It is ridiculous to think 
that Orientals, that Jews, could 
ever have so completely abjured 
and renounced all their immemo- 
rial ways and customs, as they must 
have done, in order to invent such 
a style of public worship. Com- 
mon sense teaches us that the way 
to find out what Christian worship 
was in the East, at the beginning 
of Christianity, is to trace up the 
Eastern liturgies and rituals, and 
observances, to the earliest sources 
accessible, and to judge of their 
origin by their history. 

There are many excellent works 
in the English language, both Ca- 
tholic and Anglican, treating of lit- 
urgical history and cognate top- 
ics. Father O’Brien has compiled 
the one which for the practical use 
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of Catholics, and also of non-Cath- 
olics who wish to understand our 
rites and ceremonies, is the best 
and the most. interesting. The 
Catholic liturgy, in all its various 
forms in several authorized lan- 
guages, which are in use in all 
parts of the Catholic Church and 
in all sects, though in a few in- 
stances somewhat corrupted by 
time and heresy, which have pre- 
served the episcopal succession, is 
an outgrowth from the original 
apostolical liturgy, which was sub- 
stantially one, yet having several 
varieties of accidental form. The 
essential parts of Catholic order 
are of divine institution. The ac- 
cidental modifications were left to 
the determination of the rulers of 
the church from the apostles down. 
The norm or germ of the liturgy is 
of divine and apostolical origin, 
but this normal germ has grown 
and fructified in a luxuriant man- 
ner into the Catholic liturgy as it 
exists in its present state, wherever 
there is a true priesthood and a 
true sacrifice. By one of those 
strange accidents to which lan- 
guage is subject, an insignificant 
name, endowed with meaning by 
usage and hallowed by time, has 
become attached to the Sacrifice of 
the New Law in the Latin and 
other Western languages. It is 
called, in accordance with this an- 
cient and general custom, the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. The history 
of its external environment of set 
forms, rites, ceremonies, vestments, 
sacred vessels, etc., whatever be- 
longs to sanctioned and establish- 
ed ritual observance in connection 
with its celebration, is what Father 
O’Brien has undertaken to set 
forth. Ina critical notice prepar- 
ed after examination of the first 
proof-sheets of the work, we said 
all that is really necessary concern- 
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ing the merits of the work accom- 
plished by the learned Professor of 
Liturgy in the Seminary of Em- 
We need not now 
repeat what we have already said, 
or add more than a few words of 
explanation regarding the topics 
treated. The author prefixes to 
the regular series of chapters in 
which the contents of his treatise 
are comprised a Brief Dissertation 
on the Principal Liturgies in the 
East and West at the present day. 
He then proceeds to explain the 
origin of the word Mass, the vari- 
ous kinds of Masses, the author- 
ized languages in which it is said, 
and the reason for using ancient 
rather than vulgar languages. Af- 
terwards, in due order, the vest- 
ments, the sacred vessels, the ap- 
paratus of the altar, the reservation 
of the species, the music and musi- 
cal instruments employed during 
the celebration of the Mysteries, 
and the varying rites used within 
the church are described. The 
altar, the lights, incense, crucifixes, 
tabernacle, and missal, the use of 
bells, etc., next receive due atten- 
tion. The second half of the vol- 
ume is taken up with an analysis of 
the separate parts of the Mass it- 
self, with a full and detailed expla- 
nation of each one, by itself. We 
miss a Table of Chapters with their 
topics, which should by all means 
be added to the General Index. 
We have also to find fault with the 
author’s use of the word “ sacro- 
sanct,” which does not belong to 
the English language. 

In conclusion we renew our cor- 
dial and earnest recommendation 
of this valuable and accurate work 
to all Catholics, not only of the 
United States but of all countries 
where English is spoken. It is 
really umigue in our language, and 
the only work which answers the 
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purpose for which it was written. 
We trust that it will receive due 
attention from the periodicals of 
England and Ireland, and be thus 
made known to Catholics through- 


out the domain of the English lan- 
guage. They will find it to be one of 
the most instructive as well as inter- 
esting and edifying volumes which 
our Catholic literature possesses. 





A BORROWED THOUGHT. 


FROM B,. ALPHONSO RODRIGUEZ. 


THINK not life’s burden thou dost bear alone. 
No sorrow thine but that its keenest dart 
Lies in the depths of One most sacred Heart : 

No penance thine but that God makes his own 

Its loneliest thought, its bitterest tears of brine, 

Unto thy weakness lends his strength divine. 


So, when thou tremblest ’neath the cross’s weight, 
When sharp-edged stones beset thy bleeding feet, 
And shadows of strange shapes about thee flit, 

He, who hath hallowed suffering’s sad estate, 

Shareth thy body’s woe, thy spirit’s pain, 

The cross, for thee, up Calvary bears again. 


“ My yoke is sweet.” Ah! wherefore did He call 
A “ yoke” his law, that is so light to keep, 
But that thy wondering heart should thrilling leap 
With such sweet yoke-fellow to wear the thrall 
Of bondage blessed ?—self-binding thy free will 
The fields he consecrates, with joy, to till. 


For thinkest thou, O soul, that one, alone, 
Shail bend ’neath that which fashioned is for two ? 
Making that drag, with balance all untrue, 
Which else were light, with even burden thrown. 
How shalt thou falter, how discouraged be, 
When Jesus stoops to bear his yoke with thee! 


VOL, XXIX.—34 
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Ir is now some forty years or 
more since Christopher North read 
admiringly at one of the symposia 
of the NMoctes Ambrosiane a poem 
entitled “ The Forging of the An- 
chor,” and said that it was written 
by Samuel Ferguson, an Irishman. 
The poem at once took a vigorous 
hold upon the imagination of the 
world, and has been ever since one 
of those vital pieces of poetry that 
are not only admired and read, but 
are chanted in the mind and live 
in their metrical form as well as in 
their intellectual spirit. Such po- 
ems are rare, and indicate a pecu- 
liar felicity of language and metre 
which catch the ear of the mind 
and impress it to persistent and 
almost unconscious repetition, as do 
certain melodies the musical sense. 
Cowper’s “Loss of the Royal 
George,” Campbell’s “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” and others might be 
mentioned as having this peculiar 
felicity, but none has it in a more 
striking degree than “ The Forging 
of the Anchor.” It is not always 
accompanied by the highest pro- 
duct of poetry in the thought, but 
in this instance the broad imagina- 
tive treatment of the theme and 
the powerful pictures of the crea- 
tion and life of the great anchor 
are worthily embodied in the bold 
and happy diction and the heroic 
rhythm of the verse to make a com- 
plete poem, of which may be truly 
used the hackneyed quotation that 
“it will live as long as the English 
language.” None of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s other productions have 
reached the popularity of “ The 
Forging of the Anchor,” and they 
are singularly little known in pro- 


portion to their intrinsic value. 
They are also much less in quan- 
tity than could have been wished. 
A small volume, Zays of the West- 
ern Gael, and Other Poems, contains 
the poetic labor of a life, with the 
exception of the poem that gives 
the title to this article; and these, 
with a prose yolume or two, com- 
prise all that he has given to the 
world. Students of ancient Irish 
literature, however, recognize him 
as one of the finest translators of 
the lyrics of Carolan and other 
bards, and his paraphrases have a 
vigor and boldness in which the 
spirit of the ancient harp-strings is 
heard again. In the Indiah sum- 
mer of his intellectual life he has 
now given us a specimen of the an- 
cient narrative verse, an Irish epic, 
as perfect as his reproduction of 
the lyrics, and one which gives a 
still higher idea of his poetical 
genius from the greater grandeur 
and magnitude of the task. 

The poem of “ Congal”’ is found- 
ed upon the Irish bardic romance 
called Cath Muighe Rath, or the 
battle of Moyra, with its introduc- 
tory “Pre-Tale” of the Fileadh 
Duernia n’ Gedh, or banquet of 
Dunangay, which have been col- 
lected and published by the emi- 
nent Irish scholar, Dr. John O'Do- 
novan, under the auspices of the 
Irish Archeological Society. The 
events and principal characters are 
historic, and it is an authentic ac- 
count of the last struggle of the 
pagan and bardic party in Ireland 
against the Christian dominion, and 
its final overthrow at the battle of 
Moyra, A.D. 637, with such addi- 
tions, conceptions, and episodes as 
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would naturally be invented by the 
bards who composed it and their 
successors. Congal, Sweeny, Kel- 
lach, and others were as real as 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector, 
but the tale of their exploits is as 
imaginative as the J/éiad. In re- 
producing the Irish originals Fer- 
guson has been obliged to take the 
same course honestly which Mac- 
pherson did with the Ossianic re- 
mains dishonestly, and give them a 
form of his own, while retaining 
the spirit and air, the characteristic 
phrases, and the historic truth of 
persons and events as far as possi- 
ble. It was the great error of Mac- 
pherson that he did not claim to 
have created the poems, which he 
gave to the world as those of Os- 
sian, out of the corrupt fragments 
which he obtained, instead of in- 
sisting that they were exact tran- 
scripts of originals which he was 
unable to produce. By this means 
he discredited both himself and the 
poems, for the world is naturally 
unwilling to admit that a cheat and 
acharlatan can be a man of gen- 
ius, and is inclined to despise the 
poems on account of the author. 
Nevertheless, the harsh judgments 
of Johnson, Macaulay, and other 
English Philistines will not stand, 
and the wiser criticism of Hazlitt, 
that Ossian, imperfectly as he is 
visible, is one of the four great 
poets of the world, will be accepted 
by all true lovers of poetry. ‘The 
spirit of Macpherson’s Ossianic 
fragments is the genius of the an- 
cient Irish and Scotch bards ; the 
form and expression were his own, 
but he injured both himself and 
the originals by a needless attempt 
at deception. It is impossible in 
the corruptions that have inevita- 
bly been mingled in the remains of 
the Celtic bards, existing for so 
long only in tradition and in the 
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peculiarities of expression, the allit- 
erations, the compound adjectives, 
and the various repugnances be- 
tween their form and diction and 
that of the English language, to 
translate them literally with any 
grace or ease of reading, or with 
any close idea of their frequently 
involved and obscure meaning, 
The only way to reproduce them 
as living forms and not as archo- 
logical mummies is to preserve as 
far as possible their spirit, their 
phraseology, and their historic 
truth, with the essential end always 
in view of making a living and in- 
teresting poem which would not 
require exceptional study in the 
modern reader to appreciate. Thus 
the genius of the ancient Irish bards 
can be best made known to the 
world, while otherwise it would 
only be appreciated by the very 
few who have devoted a lifetime to 
study. Such a task, however, re- 
quires no less genius than a poem 
which claims to be entirely origi- 
nal. Chapman’s original genius 
was made known by his translation 
of Homer, from the strength and 
vividness with which he wrought 
out the pictures from Greek sharp- 
ness of outline to English fulness 
of color, and much greater would 
have been his credit had he been 
obliged to create them from cor- 
rupt and obscure originals. Fer- 
guson, who more than rivals Chap- 
man in the peculiar felicity of his 
descriptive epithets and the sonor- 
ous spirit of his rhythm, has had 
the latter task, and it would be 
mere hypercriticism not to admit 
“ Congal’’ to the honors of an ori- 
ginal poem, although in fact and 
purpose it is a cento from the an- 
cient bards. 

“Congal” is in five books, and 
relates the life and deeds of Con- 
gal Claen, or Claon, as it is various- 
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ly spelled -in the originals, the 
pagan prince, who, after being kept 
out of his full inheritance and pur- 
posely or inadvertenily insulted by 
Domnal, King of Ulster, goes to 
Scotland, England, and Brittany, 
raises a host of his kindred 
and allies, and invades Ireland, to 
be defeated and to perish at the 
battle of Moyra. Although it was 
fated and for the best that .he 
should be defeated, Congal, like 
Hector and Turnus, is of heroic 
character, and sympathy is very 
strongly with him, as with his pro- 
totypes against Achilles and Aneas, 
who are victors by the help of the 
gods, and not great in heroic de- 
fiance of fate. This element of 
fate, which is so conspicuous in 
Greek poetry, is also a ruling ele- 
ment in the ancient Irish epics, 
pervading all the scenery like the 
shadow of a thunder-cloud. The 
poem opens with the departure of 
Congal and his following to par- 
take of a feast of amity with Dom- 
nal at Dunangay. The opening 
will give an idea of the opera and 
metre of the poem: 


*» The Hosting here of Congal Claen: Twas loud- 


lark-carolling May ‘ 
When Congal, as the lark elate and radiant as the 


day, 

Rode forth from steep Rath-Keitar gate ; 
vel that the king 

Should share the solace of the skies and gladness of 
the spring, 

For from her high sun-harboring bower the for- 
tress gate above 

The loveliest lady of the North looked down on 
him with love.” 


nor mar- 


He rode with his brother-in-law, 
Sweeny, destined to the most cruel 
fate that could befall an Irish hero, 
until they came to the boundaries 
of Mourne, where they were met 
by the arch-bard of his uncle, Kel- 
lach the Halt, who invites them to 
turn aside and share his master’s 
hospitality. As they approach his 
hall they pass a rugged tract 


‘* With barren breasts of murky hills and crags en- 
compassed round,’’ 





Congal. 


in which the bards, banished by 
the decree of Drumkeat, dwelt in 
shelter and protection furnished by 
Kellach, and sang among them- 
selves their ancient songs. At the 
banquet of Kellach three bards 
sing in honor of Congal. One poet, 
pale and gray, prophesies that in 
him shall return the dead and great 
Slanga. Another bard tells of the 
herdsman, Borcha, who keeps the 
score of Ulster’s kine from the 
mist-covered top of Mount Bingiair, 
and how, as Congal came through 
the glen, he was visible in joy 
counting the score for each re- 
conquered land. The third makes 
a direct appeal to the pride and 
spirit of Congal to recover his he- 
reditary lands by force. Congal is 


confused and moved, but refuses to 


abandon his visit of amity to Dom- 
nal. 

The second book relates of the 
feast at Dunangay. On their way, 
at the fords of the Boyne, they 
come upon Ere, the hermit, who 
has been despoiled of the store of 
eggs which the wild geese have 
supplied him for food, to furnish 
the ill-omened feast. Congal re- 
fuses to listen to the hermit’s com- 
plaint, and rides up to the castle 
of Dunangay, where the aged Dom- 
nal receives him with much show 
of affection, and desires that he 
will sit at his left hand, as next the 
heart, at the banquet. Congal says 
that the highest privilege is at the 


right, but it shall be as Dom- 
nal’s love prompts. But after the 
guests are seated a herald an- 


nounces the King of Ernan Macha, 
and proud Malodhar, who is in 
possession of much of Congal’s in- 
heritance, strides up the aisle and 
takes the place of honor. Congal 


does not resent it, but after grace 
the eggs on which to begin the 
feast are passed around, and Con- 
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gal’s are served upon wood, while 
the rest are on silver. He no lon- 
ger doubts but that he is being 
purposely insulted, smites down 
the table, and in a speech in which 
he recounts how he won Domnal’s 
kingdom for him by slaying Sweeny 
Menu in the midst of his royal 
guard, he announces battle and 
departs, refusing to listen to ex- 
cuses. As they ride furiously back 
Ere is found in the way at the 
ford of the Boyne, and Sweeny 
smites him so that he falls into the 
river and is drowned. For this he 
is cursed by Konan Finn, Dom- 
nal’s household chaplain, who has 
followed Congal to persuade him 
to peace. Congal is welcomed with 
stern joy by Kellach, and the bards 
hail him with blazing torches and 
loud exultations. Borcha, the 
phantom herdsman, signifies his ap- 
proval; for 
**Lo, a rushing sound, 
As of immeasurable herds a-droving all around, 
Was heard ; and presently was heard to fill the 
mountain hall 

With ey clamor, far and wide, a whistle and a 

Congal bids farewell to Lafinda, 
his betrothed, and sails to Alba, 
where he is welcomed by his grand- 
sire, Alban Eochaid, and his four 
sons, who make his quarrel their 
own. Drostan, the bard, prophe- 
sies evil omens, which are so often 
to be repeated and unheeded be- 
fore Congal has “ dreed his weird.” 
At the hall of Eochaid Congal 
shows his wisdom by fixing on a 
true heir in spite of the falsehood 
of the rocking stone, which is sup- 
posed to move only at the finger of 
truth. The one that answers him 
that he will make the gate to his 
royal fort of the lordly hearts of 
men, and not of yellow gold or of 
stout oak, is regarded as of the true 
heroic strain. 

The third book relates the land- 
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ing of the allied fleet at Ulster. 
The fleet takes fire from a flash of 
lightning and is burned; but the 
allied chiefs, who were dismayed 
by the evil omen, are reassured by 
Congal and Kellach the Halt, who 
convince them by historic authori- 
ties that it is a sign that they are 
to conquer. But the evil omens 
multiply. They could not sleep 
that night, for all around their 
camp was heard the echoing sound 
of giant footsteps. 


** None saw the Walker save the king. He, start- 
ing at the sound, 

Called to his foot his fierce red hound ; athwart his 
shoulders cast 

A shaggy mantle, grasped his spear, and through 
the moonlight passed 

Alone up dark Ben-Boli’s heights, toward which, 
above the woods, 

With sound as when at close of eve the noise of 
falling floods 

Is borne to shepherd’s ear remote on stilly upland 
lawn, 

The steps along the mountain side with hollow 
sound came on. 

Fast beat the hero’s heart, and close down-crouch- 
ing by his knee 

Trembled the hound, while through the haze, huge 
as the mists at sea, 

The week-long sleepless mariner descries some 
mountain cape, 

Wreck infamous, rise on his lee, appeared a mon- 
strous Shape 

Striding impatient, like a man much grieved who 
walks alone 

Considering of a cruel wrong; down from his 
shoulders thrown, 

A mantle, skirted stiff with soil splashed from the 
miry ground, 

At every stride against his calves struck with as 
loud rebound 

As makes the mainsail of a ship brought up along 
the blast 

When with the coil of all the ropes it beats the 
sounding mast. 

So striding fast the giant passed.” 


Congal demands of him why he 
keeps such guard around their 
camp. 


“ The Shape made answer none, 

But with stern wafture of his hand went angrier 
striding on, 

Shaking the earth with heavier steps. 
gal on his track 

Sprang fearless. ‘* Answer me, thou churl!"’ he 
cried. ‘* I bid thee back !” 

But while he spoke the giant’s cloak around his 
shoulders grew 

Like to a black-bulged thunder-cloud ; and sudden 
out there flew 

From all its angry, swelling folds, with uproar un- 
confined, 

Direct against the king’s pursuit a mighty blast of 
wind, 


Then Con- 
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Loud flapped the mantle tempest-lined, while fiut- 
tering down the gale, 

As leaves in autumn, man and hound were swept 
into the vale. 

And heard o’er all the huge uproar, through star- 
tled Dalaray, 

The giant went with stamp and clash, departing 
south away.” * 


Congal seeks a bard to learn the 
meaning of the apparition, and is 
informed that he who questions 
the Walker without receiving an an- 
swer is doomed to die within a 
year. ‘lo which Congal makes an- 
swer with high and heroic heart : 


** To die is soon or late 

For every being born alive the equal doom of fate. 

Nor grieve I much ; nor would I grieve if Heaven 
had been so pleased 

‘That either I had not been born, or had already 
ceased, 

Being born, to breathe ; but while I breathe so let 
my life be spent 

As in renown of noble deeds to find a monument.” 


But. this is not the last nor the 
most terrifying of the apparitions. 


As the army approaches the fords 
at Rathmore: 


** When, lo! a Spectre horrible, of more than hu- 
man size, 

Full in the middle of the ford took all their wonder- 
ing eyes, 

A ghastly woman it appeared with gray, dishevelled 


hair, 

Blood-draggled, and with sharp-boned arms, and 
fingers crooked and spare, 

Dabbling and washing in the ford, where mid-leg 
deep she stood 

Feside a heap of heads and limbs that swam in 
oozing blood, 

Whereon, and on a glittering heap of raiment, rich 
and brave, 

With swift, pernicious hands she scooped and 
poured the crimson wave. 

And though the stream approaching her ran tran- 
quil, clear, and bright, 

Sand gleaming between verdant banks, a fair and 
peaceful sight, 

Downward the blood-polluted flood rode turbid, 
strong, and proud, 

With heavy-eddying, dangerous whiris and surges 
dashing loud.”’ 


Congal demands of her who she 
is, and she replies : 


“*T am the Washer of the Ford,’ she answered ; 
‘and my race 

Is of the Tuath de Danaan line of Magi; and my 
place 


* It may be interesting to those whorlike to trace 
the resemblances in the folk-lore of different nations 
to know that the Sac and Fox Indians of this coun- 
try have a malignant demon, who is known as 
Kitchi-pa-mortha, or Big Walker. 





Congal., 


For toil is in the running streams of Erin ; and my 
cave 


For sleep is in the middle of the shell-heaped Cairn 
of Maev, 

High up on haunted Knocknarea; and this fine 
carnage heap 

Before me, and these silken vests and mantles 
which I steep 


Thus in the running water, are the severed heads 
and hands, 


And spear-torn scarfs, of these gay-dressed gallant 
bands 


Whom thou, O Congal, leadst todeath. And this,’ 
the Fury said, 

Uplifting by the clotted locks what seemed a dead 
man’s head, 

* Is thine head, O Congal!’”’ 

Then she vanishes in air, but 
Congal springs into the ford and 
defies her malignant influence. 
He is joined by the gallant Conan 
Rodd, the youth whom he had pre- 
viously shown to be a true heir, 
and the army is shamed from with- 
drawal. But it moves on in dread, 
which is increased by the appear- 
ance of Lafinda in her car, driven 
by one who seems her aged nurse. 
She warns Congal of a vision of his 
destruction and begs him to turn 
back, but he declines, and Kellach 
insults her with unseemly banter ; 
whereupon the nurse rebukes him 
and reveals herself as St. Brigid. 
The chariot glows with radiance, 
and as it moves off Congal impious- 
ly strives to seize the maiden, but 
is flung from the chariot by the 
starting steeds, who vanish with 
their freight. Onthis there is a de- 
bate by the chiefs, which is again 
carried for an advance by Conan 
Rodd’s brave eloquence, and the 
hosts pour out upon the plains of 
Moyra. 

The fourth book gives the mus- 
ter of the hosts of Congal.* A 
mustering of the hosts of Domnal 
as they are arrayed for battle fol- 
lows. Among the rest Clan Conail 
thus boasts itself : 

“* Clan Conail for the battle 


Never needed other prompting 


* Those who wish to compare Ferguson's style, 
spirit, and accuracy with others may find this 
translated into octosyllabic verse by Mr. W. H. 
Drummond, M.R.LA. 




















Congal. 


Than the native manly vigor 
Of a king-descended people, 
Whose own exulting prowess. 
Whose own fight-glorying valor, 
And old ancestral choler, 
And hot blood overboiling 
Are war-goads self-sufficing. 
Wouldst see them war-excited ? 
Wouldst see the clans of Enna 
Let loose their native fury ? 
Wouldst see the sons of Conang 
How they look in time of slaughter ? 
Sil-Angus at their spear-sport, 
Sil-Fidrach at their sword-play, 
Sil-Ninid rout enforcing, 
Sil-Setna panic pouring ? 
Set before them then the faces 
Of foemen in their places, 
With lances levelled ready. 
And the battle, grim and bloody. 
Coming onward o’er the tramp-resounding plain ; 
But insult not Conal’s nation 
With a battle exhortation 
When with battle’s self their hands you entertain.” 


The battle is joined, and Sweeny, 
with the curse of Ere upon his 
heart-strings, is smitten with fear 
and flies, to be a wandering phan- 
tom of shame for the rest of his 
days. The chiefs of note engage 
individually with various success, 
and Congal advances : 

** As when a grampus makes among the ripple-rais- 
ing shoals 
Of landward-coasting ocean fry, the parted water 


rolls 
Before the plunging dolphin, so the hosts on either 


Fell off from Congal, as he came in swiftness and in 
pride. 

Oneach hand scattering death he went; with sword- 
strokes some he smote 

In handed fight ; with javelin-casts he others slew 
remote.” 

He breaks the head of the col- 
umn of Clan Conail, and many vain- 
ly engage him in single combat 
until he and Kellach, a nephew of 
Domnal and the chief warrior of 
his army, who has slain Conan 
Rodd, meet and aré parted by the 
pressure of battle. 

In book fifth Cuanna, Ultan’s 
heir, an orphan and an idiot, is re- 
proached by his cruel stepmother 
with folly and cowardice, and seiz- 
ing a bill-hook for a spear and the 
brazen cover of a caldron for a 
shield, he goes to where he hears 
the roar of the distant battle. He 
meets Congal in the full career of 
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victory, and smites him in the 
side with the bill-hook. It is a 


fatal wound, although he still fights 
on until he sinks; and as he does 
so a thunder-storm bursts from the 
sky and overwhelms his host, who 
are broken in hopeless flight. Con- 
gal has been snatched from the 
field by his bard in a chariot, and 
wakes from his swoon in sight of 
his former home. He is moved to 
tears of despair and remorse when 
Lafinda, now a nun, comes from 
St. Brigid’s hospice hard by to 
comfort and to reconcile him to the 
Christian faith. His heart is suf- 
fused with tenderness and repent- 
ance. 


** No longer soiled with stain of earth, what seem- 
ed his mantle shone 

Rich with innumerable hues refulgent, such as one 

Beholds, and thankful-hearted he, who casts abroad 
his gaze 

O’er some rich — country-side, where mellow 
autumn day 

Gild all the sheafy, foodful stocks ; and broad before 
him spread, 

He looking landward from the brow of some great 
sea-cape's head, 

Bray or Ben-Edar, sees beneath, in silent pageants 

grand, 

Slow fields of sunshine spread o’er fields of rich 
corn-bearing land ; 

Red glebe and meadow margin green commingling 
to the view 

With yellow stubble, browning woods, and upland 
tracts of blue ; 

Then, sated with the pomp of fields, turns seaward to 
the verge, 

Where mingling with the murmuring waste made 
by the far-down surge 

Comes up the clangorous song of birds unseen, that 
low beneath, 

Poised off the rock, ply underfoot, and ’mid the 
blossoming heath 

And mint, sweet herb that loves the ledge rare- 
aired, at ease reclined 

Surveys the wide, pale-heaving floor crisped by a 
curling wind ; 

With all its shifting, shadowy belts, and chasing 
scopes of green 

Sun-strewn, foam-freckled, sail- embossed, 
blackening squalls between, 

And slant cerulean-skirted showers that with a 
drowsy sound, 

Heard inward, of ebullient waves, stalk all the hori- 
zon round, 

And haply being a citizen just ’scaped from some 
disease 

That long has held him sick indoors, now in the 
brine-fresh breeze, 

Health-salted, bathes, and says 
breathes reviving bliss, 

‘Tam not good enough, O God! nor pure enough 
for this.’ ”” 


and 


the while he 


Congal passes peacefully, and 
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four monks bear him into the con- 
secrated close of St. Brigid. 

Such is the poem of “ Congal.” 
On its historical aspects, amply elu- 
cidated in valuable notes, there is 
not space to dwell. As a poem it 
is unquestionably one of the finest 
products of Irish genius. For the 
fire and spirit of its battle-scenes 
it has not been surpassed since 
Scott. In the curious felicity of 
its diction without rudeness, and 
in the swing of sonorous verse with- 
out artificiality or affectation, it has 
no rival since Chapman’s “ Homer.” 
Frequent passages might be select- 
ed as graphic as the famous de- 
scription of the camp before Troy, 
and epithets as happily bold and 


To Cardinal Newman. 


inspired as Chapman's best. The 
comparison is very obvious, and in 
a manner forced by the close re- 
semblance; but, as has been said, 
Chapman had a complete and co- 
herent original, while Ferguson had 
to construct as well as translate. 
His task was greater and his work 
is finer, while equally strong and 
broad. If the spirit of the ancient 
bardic poetry of Ireland is to live 
at all to the general reader it will 
do so in the poem of “Congal,” 
and Sir Samuel Ferguson has wor- 
thily crowned a literary life, so bril- 
liantly begun, with a noble and 
conscientious work, which will il- 
lustrate his country’s genius as well 
as his own. 





TO CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


FATHER—for loftier titles cannot hide 
The tenderness of thy paternity 
From eyes that turn with filial gaze to thee— 
Sons of thy faith, across the ocean wide, 
Led of thy light from paths unsanctified, 
Thine own begotten, though unseen, are we. 
Thy loss, thy gain, we count our own to be: 
And now our hearts, exulting in the tide 
Of favor shed upon thee from that hand 

‘ Whose grace outgrows its giving, fondly glow 
With more than silent syllables express, 
Oh! westward, as the sunshine, to our land 
Still let thy love, a light perpetual, flow, 
Thy children, bowed in reverence, to bless. 


AN AMERICAN CONVERT. 
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A LEGEND OF THE 
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WEILDEN. 


** There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 
The which observed, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life.”” 


Durinc the centennial year of 
our country’s freedom it so hap- 
pened that we paid visits to many 
friends in various parts of the “ Far 
West.” Whether it was that the 
reawakened patriotic fervor called 
forth by that year of grace caused 
a new raking up of old family le- 
gends and eastern country-side tra- 
ditions, or that the self-exiled com- 
munities among whom we sojourn- 
ed cling far more tenaciously to 
records borne with them from older 
States than those who remain in 
them, it is certain we heard more 
of our ancestors in New England 
in a few months than we had gath- 
ered through the course of over 
threescore years passed among the 
scenes to which those records re- 
lated. ‘These scattered shreds of 
social, domestic, and political his- 
tory were often fraught with thrill- 
ing incident and adventure, and 
not unfrequently reached back to 
stirring events in the Old World as 
well as the New. 

In the restless and constantly 
changing features of society in 
our oldest States, produced by the 
steady outflow of emigration and 
enterprise to new regions, there is 
smali chance for any settled local 
traditions; but the current carries 
them like golden grains along with 
it, and deposits them fondly in the 
new homes, so that you shall hear 
by many a lonely fireside in the 
western backwoods tales of eastern 


—Suaxspere, ‘* Henry IV.,” Part II. 


events which were forgotten long 
ago in the places where they oc- 
curred. That they lose nothing by 
the transfer, but rather hold their 
own with increase, none will doubt 
who know the tendency to reckless 
statement and highly-wrought nar- 
rative which prevails among our 
western cousins. 

Some such thoughts as these we 
were expressing to the friend who 
was our host at the time, when he 
gave an account of an interview he 
had enjoyed very highly not long 
before with a railway comrade, 
which we found interesting enough 
to write out afterwards, as nearly as 
possible in his own words, and it 
is here given as an illustration of 
those reflections which may pos- 
sess some interest for others. 


In the course of an excursion 
undertaken a year or two since 
from my present home to that of 
my childhood in the goodly com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, I 
chanced to form a railway acquain- 
tance with a fellow-traveller from 
California. He was past the mid- 
dle age, of remarkably attractive 
person and manners; had been an 
extensive rambler in our own coun- 
try as well as almost every other 
in the known world; was a clever 
judge of men and things, and pos- 
sessed a happy knack of imparting 
the results of his observations and 
amusing incidents of his travels for 
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the entertainment of his compan- 
ions. 

When we reached St. Albans, 
Vermont, we found that, owing to 
heavy fall rains, the bridges south 
and east were so damaged by fresh- 
ets as to require the delay of our 
journey for a day either at that 
place or Burlington while they 
were being repaired. We decided 
to stop off where we were. 

“ How unfortunate!” I exclaim- 
ed, as I stepped into a carriage at 
the station, “when I expected to 
be with my friends before to-mor- 
row morning!” 

“Such is life!” remarked my 
new acquaintance, preparing to 
follow me, when the lettering on 
the vehicle caught his eye. “ Wel- 
den House Carriage,” he said, as 
if to himself, while we moved off at 
a rapid pace. “True enough, this 
és St. Albans! I should have for- 
gotten the fact but for that name; 
and it seems they have perpetuated 
the memory of its earliest settler in 
this noble pile of brick and mor- 
tar,” he continued as we alighted 
before that fine hotel. “ Rather 
too noble for its village quarters, it 
seems to me. Jesse Welden cer- 
tainly never dreamed of being so 
enshrined.” 

“Who was Jesse Welden, and 
what do you know of him?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Thereby hangs a tale,” he re- 
plied. “Perhaps when we have 
taken our supper its recital may 
serve to while away the long even- 
ing for us. If you think so, I am 
at your service for the story.” 

I was, of course, but too glad to 
accept his offer. Accordingly, when 
we had done the justice of hungry 
travellers to the excellent supper 
prepared for us, we settled our- 
selves in the cosey parlor into 
which our two comfortable. bed- 





A Legend of the Weilden. 


rooms opened, and he began by 
saying that he must go a long jour- 
ney into the past to find the first 
threads of a narrative which he had 
gathered from various sources, and 
mingle scraps of Indian legends 
with its warp and woof. 

“ For,” said he, “I am persuad- 
ed that there is not a village or 
rural hamlet in our country where 
one who indulges a pleasant fancy 
for ‘building castles in Spain’ 
might not find ample material for 
the exercise of his craft at his own 
door. It is true our people are 
so swallowed up in the maddening 
pursuit of wealth and pomp, no 
matter by what dishonest means, 
in these days, that widows and or- 
phans stand small chance of escap- 
ing from their merciless clutches 
with the ‘skin of their teeth’ left 
intact, and the ghost of an honest 
grandsire dare no longer walk 
among us until he has arranged 
with his militia of the table-tipping 
fraternity for safe conduct and pro- 
tection; while ‘angel visits,’ al- 
ways, alas! ‘few and far between’ 
in the best of times, have now ceas- 
ed entirely. Still, I firmly believe 
that one who would step aside from 
the tumult of the frenzied crowd, 
and listen to the ‘still, sad music 
of humanity’ ever floating through 
the ages and breathing gentle in- 
spirations into loving hearts, might 
select from unheeded traces, left, 
through the length and breadth of 
our boundless domain, by succes- 
sive hordes of our migratory peo- 
ple—among the mines, with the fur- 
traders, at the mineral springs and 
health resorts—studies for pictures 
equal in graceful outline and use- 
ful lessons to any old-world sketch- 
es, though different in character— 
like that famous window in Lincoln 
Cathedral which was said to have 
been composed by an ingenious ap- 

















prentice from the scraps of stained 
glass thrown away by his employer, 
and which so far excelled all the 
others that their fabricator died of 
vexation, or, as the story goes, took 
his own life in a fit of mortifica- 


tion. But to my own story, which 
opens on the wilderness shores of 
Lake Champlain in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. And, 
indeed, 


*** Where could you find in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so fair a strand ?’ 


“A few years before the discon- 
tent of the colonists which led to 
our war for independence had ri- 
pened into any open acts of hos- 
tility against the ‘mother coun- 
try, so-called, there rested upon 
the deeply-wooded shores of Bella- 
maquean Bay, about three miles 
west of this village, a little cluster 
of wigwams occupied by the native 
Abnaquis from regions east of the 
Green Mountains. Less warlike 
than their friends and allies, the 
Montagnais of Montreal and vici- 
nity, who were of Algonquin de- 
scent, they preferred the seques- 
tered eastern shores of the beauti- 
ful lake named by the good Cham- 
plain to those of the St. Lawrence 
River, which were more exposed to 
the ravages of the Five Nations— 
or Iroquois, as they were called by 
the French—the terror of all peace- 
ful tribes. 

“Along the borders of that lake 
no place could have been found 
more charming for its quiet beauty 
than the Bay of Bellamaquean. 
Aside from its beauty, the advan- 
tages of abounding game in the 
dense surrounding forests, of fish 
in great abundance, variety, and of 
the best quality in its pure waters 
—all features dear to an Indian’s 
heart—the controlling reason for 
their choice had been security from 
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the dreaded foe, bands of whom 
sometimes dashed across the lake 
in their canoes from the region of 
the Adirondacks, and made merci- 
less havoc among their harmless 
neighbors on its eastern shores. 
The deep indenture of this bay af- 
forded such an unobstructed view 
lakeward for many miles that an 
approaching hostile party could be 
seen afar. A creek which emptied 
into it from the north furnished a 
secure hiding-place for a fleet of 
canoes and a way of escape, in 
case of an attack, for the women 
and children up its sluggish waters 
—through an almost impenetrable 
swamp which entirely concealed 
the creek from all but those most 
familiar with the country—to a short 
distance from Maquam Bay, whence 
an easy carrying-place across to 
that bay gave free passage to the 
mouth of Missisque River, and ac- 
cess to many places of safety. 

“During the season of peace in 
that part of New England which 
elapsed between the close of the 
Indian War in June, 1725, to the 
beginning of our struggle for inde- 
pendence in 1775, this little village 
had been planted, as well as other 
settlements of natives—on the isl- 
ands, at Maquam Bay, on the Mis- 
sisque River, and on both sides of 
the northern end of Lake Cham- 
plain—who did not join in the last 
French and Indian war, that ended 
when Canada was ceded to the 
British in 1763. 

“ Here they cultivated their corn- 
fields, prepared their wealth of furs 
taken in the chase, improved their 
homes, and enjoyed a high degree 
of thrift and comfort in their simple 
way. Here the young braves ex- 
ulted in treasures won from the 
woods and waters for the support 
and adornment of life, content 
though no steam-whistle awakened 
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the echoes, no newspaper or chain- 
ed lightning brought tidings from 
the world outside ; and, monstrum 
digito monstratum, the foolish In- 
dian maiden rejoiced in the simple 
tunic with its gay fringe furnished 
forth by the wild-wood birds, and 
pantalets broidered with porcupine 
quills and moose-hair in gorgeous 
colors, though not even a ‘ pull- 
back’ solaced her heart or fetter- 
ed the freedom of her untutored 
limbs ! 

“In these beautiful haunts the 
little Indian children merrily sport- 
ed, performing such feats among 
the trees of their natural gymna- 
sium as would astonish trained 
operators of the circus and tight- 
rope, and proving themselves very 
water-fowl in their surprising ex- 
ploits at diving and swimming, un- 
til the tiny flock seemed more like 
a crowd of elfin wood and water 
sprites than beings of flesh and 
blood. Each settlement had its 
Lodge of the Prayer, and was visit- 
ed at regular intervals by mission- 
ary priests from Montreal, who 
celebrated Mass, explained the 
Christian doctrine, and adminis- 
tered the sacraments to these do- 
cile children of the wilderness. 
Each one was also organized after 
their manner, by choice of a lead- 
er to conduct defence or retreat 
when necessary, and to decide 
any disputes which might arise. 
‘Young Eagle,’ of the Abnaquis, 
held this position at Bellamaquean. 
To his pleasant lodge on its shores, 
in the first days of the settlement, 
he brought his young bride, the 
*‘Snow-Drop’ of the Algonquins, 
from Montreal. Gifted beyond 
the daughters of her race with 
beauty and intelligence, she had 
been educated and prepared for 
eminent usefulness among her peo- 
ple by the good Sisters of the Con- 
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gregation of Notre Dame, whom 
she surprised by her eager desire 
for knowledge, her progress and at- 
tainments under their instruction. 

“She soon became a successful 
teacher in her new home, and spar- 
ed no pains in training the children 
to the practice of religion and vir- 
tue, in which efforts her husband 
assisted and sustained her. He 
was in turn greatly assisted by her 
wise counsels, which were also 
sought in their doubts and difficul- 
ties by all her people, who held her 
in great veneration. Traditions of 
her beauty, wisdom, grace, and 
gentle piety lingered long among 
the scattered remnants of her tribe, 
and were recited by the Indians of 
St. Regis in the early part of this 
century. She died young, leaving 
a daughter, who inherited her mo- 
ther’s remarkable beauty and ad- 
mirable qualities of mind and heart, 
and who was placed by her discon- 
solate father under the charge of 
the same sisters who had educated 
her mother. 

“To step from this retreat of syl- 
van tranquillity in the forests of 
America, across the ocean to scenes 
of turbulence and bloodshed in the 
Highlands of Scotland, seems a 
long stride, but it often happens 
that the contingencies of nations 
and their conflicts become connect- 
ing links between the most widely 
separated realms, and weave the 
strangest webs of destiny to twine 
around the most unlikely subjects. 

“ Conspicuous among the devoted 
adherents of the house of Stuart 
in Scotland was the Highland clan 
of ‘MacDonald—Maclan, as they 
styled themselves—inhabiting the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable 
recesses of Glencoe. When news 


of the approaching conflict in Ire- 
land reached its aged chief in 1690, 
he gave permission to one of his 

















sons to join the forces in that coun- 
try with a chosen band of follow- 
ers. They were all ardent and 
impetuous young men, animated by 
the loyalty to their king, perfect 
fidelity to the cause of the Catholic 
religion, and burning detestation of 
its enemies which always followed 
every current of the pure Celtic 
blood, and was sustained by that 
inherent sense of justice and duty 
inseparable from the race. 

“In that disastrous struggle of 
James against his base son-in-law 
which ended when William with his 
Dutch troops crossed ‘the Boyne 
water’ and completed the ruin of 
hapless Ireland, this band of High- 
landers fought with the courage and 
ferocity of tigers. Whenall wasover 
a few returned, defeated and morti- 
fied, to the dark and barren hills 
and ravines of their native Glen- 
coe, while the remnant stood firm- 
ly by the young. Maclan, whose 
proud spirit revolted at the thought 
of returning to tell the tale of de- 
feat and ruin to his clansmen. They 
joined the Irish under the gallant 
Sarsfield, embarked for France, and, 
with their dauntless comrades of 
the Irish Brigade, redeemed on 
many a hard-fought battle-field of 
the Continent the renown and 
prestige so cruelly wrested from 
them in the battle of the Boyne. 

“Two years later Maclan heard 
of the horrible massacre of Glen- 
coe, in which his aged father was 
slain, and resolved never again to 
set foot upon his native heath. A 
proclamation had been issued by 
William that all the clans must take 
an oath to keep the peace, before a 
sheriff, on or before the 31st of 
December, 1691. The old chief 
supposed that the oath would be 
administered at Fort William, In- 
verness-shire, erected the year be- 
fore to keep the Highlands in sub- 
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jection, and but a short distance 
from Glencoe. On the 31st he 
went to the fort, and to his dismay 
found that the nearest sheriff was 
many miles distant. The most 
rugged part of that rugged country 
had to be traversed at a season 
when the roads were blocked with 
snow to a degree which made them 
almost impassable. Making all the 
haste the state of the roads and his 
advanced age would permit at that 
inclement season, he arrived six 
days too late. The sheriff—too 
humane for the savage government 
under which he acted—consented 
to administer the oath, and made 
every explanation possible to move 
his superiors to clemency in con- 
sideration of these exceptional cir- 
cumstances. In vain! Orders 
were issued that all belonging to 
the clan who were under seventy 
years of age should be killed, and 
King William set out very oppor- 
tunely for the Continent. Happily, 
the humane intentions of his highly 
civilized government towards the 
Highland ‘kernes’ were not fully 
carried out. ‘The discharge of fire- 
arms by the murdering detachment, 
in the dead of night, upon the un- 
suspecting clan—whose hospitali- 
ties the murderers had been enjoy- 
ing for twelve days, in a series of 
banquets and convivial meetings, 
to lull all suspicions of their foul 
purpose—gave a warning to their 
victims, by which some escaped, 
among them the oldest son of the 
chief. But the carnage was so 
shocking and indiscriminate that 
even Macaulay—the warm admirer 
and apologist for William, his gov- 
ernment and adherents, and the 
sneering contemner of all ‘Celtic 
kernes,’ whether Irish or Scotch— 
cannot find words bitter enough to 
express his horror of the foul and 
treacherous plot, or his condemna- 
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tion of its shameless concoctors and 
perpetrators. It is recorded in his 
Life and Letters that his re- 
searches for the sickening details 
of the massacre of Glencoe among 
the documents of the period, while 
preparing that chapter of the Ais- 
tory of England, completely un- 
nerved him, and affected his health 
so seriously as to compel him to 
desist for a time from the labor. 
‘To the average Englishman, how- 
ever, as the historian himself ad- 
mits, this affair was no matter of 
regret, but rather of exultation. 
For of what consequence was the 
betrayal and slaughter in cold blood 
of a few dozens of unbelieving Pa- 
pists, who had been guilty of the 
heinous crimes of loyalty to their 
king and fidelity to their religion, 
who would not swear allegiance to 
a usurper held in place by foreign 
mercenaries, or embrace the pure 
religion as ‘ by law established.’ 
The sole cause for regret was that 
one of the clan escaped. 

“The fugitive Maclan married in 
France; his oldest son went, when 
quite young, to live with his friends 
in Scotland, and never returned to 
France. Soin the course of time 
it befell that a young grandson of 
this fugitive, and great-grandson 
of the murdered chief, fought by 
his father’s side for the last Prince 
of the house of Stuart on the fatal 
field of Culloden in 1745. ‘The fa- 
ther was slain; the son escaped and 
assisted in rescuing that ill-fated 
prince. Perfectly familiar from his 
childhood with all the gloomy re- 
cesses and nooks of that wild glen 
now famous in story—so fitly nam- 
ed the Glen of Weeping, which 
its Gaelic name signifies—he con- 
ducted the prince to a cave on the 
bank of a stream which issues from 
a dark pool in the ravine of Glen- 
coe, and flows into an arm of the 
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sea at no great distance from its 
source, and an eddy from which 
set into the centre of the cave, 
forming a deep whirlpool that gave 
the name of the Weilden* to the 
cavern. Here ke concealed his 
royal charge until means could be 
procured for conveying him safely 
to a vessel bound for France, when 
he accompanied him to that coun- 
try. 

“The terriblecruelties and slaugh- 
ter inflicted upon the defenceless 
Highlanders by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the entire suppression of 
the clans, the religion, the language, 
the costume, and the very names 
of that hapless race, are matters of 
history, and form, with the massa- 
cre of Glencoe, the malignity of 
her exterminating policy and grind- 
ing tyranny for centuries in Ireland, 
indelible blots upon the pages of 
England’s record as a nation. 

“Tn requital to the young Mac- 
Ian for his timely services and for 
the proscribed name which he had 
forfeited by his loyalty, it was said 
the prince conferred knighthood 
upon him, under the title of ‘Sir 
David of the Weilden,’ and he 
never resumed the family name. 
Soon after the flight to France he 
joined a party of emigrants for 
Canada, where he engaged largely 
in the fur trade with the natives. 
In Montreal he saw and was cap- 
tivated by the charms of the 
daughter of Young Eagle—called 
by her people the ‘ Water-Lily of 
the Lake’—then a pupil at the 
Convent of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame. He sought her fa- 
ther and obtained his consent to 
their union. They were married 
by the venerable missionary who 
had baptized the bride in her in- 
fancy, in the old church of Notre 


* Weil is the Scottish name for whirlpool. 
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Dame in Montreal. Soon after the 
ceremony they returned with her 
father to his home at Bellamaquean, 
of which she took charge until her 
death, which occurred a short time 
before that of her father. Their 
only son, Jesse, was placed in 
school at Montreal after his mo- 
ther’s death. His father went to the 
far-off northern wilderness, where 
he established a trading post of the 
Northwest Fur Company, and died 
there. 

“ When Jesse left school, notlong 
after the British took possession of 
Canada in 1763, he wandered into 
Connecticut, where he remained 
several. years; thence he came to 
Salisbury, Vt., and finally returned to 
the home of his childhood—now 
a solitude, forsaken by the former 
native inhabitants—and remained 
the sole occupant there until the 
war of the Revolution broke out, 
when he joined the Continental 
army. At the close of that struggle 
he came back and made very stren- 
uous efforts to have the village es- 
tablished at the bay—a situation 
far more beautiful and favorable 
for it, in many respects, than its 
present site, which is three miles 
distant from the lake and up rug- 
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ged hills. ‘The committee appoint- 
ed to select a position for the 
county buildings at the bay, failing 
to obtain a suitable location for 
them from the farmers whose land 
covered the proper territory, de- 
cided to. accept an offer made by 
the proprietors of the present village 
of a donation of that beautiful park 
upon the north side of which this 
memorial house of Jesse Welden 
fronts, and the county buildings 
were soon erected on its eastern 
margin. 

“That intrepid pioneer, the first, 
and for some years the only, white 
settler in the town of St. Albans, 
came from the bay to the village 
very early in this century. Some 
years later he was drowned when 
returning from one of his annual 
Easter visits to his old friends in 
Montreal. 

“It was from a descendant of his 
in California, whom I happened to 
meet on one of my frequent jour- 
neys, that I heard a large portion 
of this account of his great-grand- 
father’s parentage and adventures. 
The Highland Scotch exiles of 
Upper Canada and the St. Regis 
Indians also furnished their quota 
to fill up the outline.” 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


THERE is no country where the 
press has greater sway of indepen- 
dence than in conservative yet 
democratic England. It is true 
that the press is severely censored, 
but it is censored by the people, 
not the government. And it will 
often happen that in England a 
newspaper which goes wrong is 
roughly handled by some virtuous 
contemporary, which lashes its 
vices, or its foibles, or its falla- 
cies with unmerciful though pure- 
ly assumed authority. Thus the 
English press keeps itself in order. 
Each newspaper is in awe of every 
other; so that in religion, in poli- 
tics, in social morality, there is a 
sort of interjudicial arbitrament. 
And it must be allowed that the 
system works well. A _ certain 
level of propriety is secured and 
continued by the amour propre or 
esprit de corps of the whole press; 
and though occasionally there may 
be hideous impropriety, the de- 
parture is spasmodical, not lasting. 
Perhaps the oddest anomaly of the 
institution, the English press, is 
the way in which it teaches and is 
taught. It leads, but it is led; it 
initiates, but it follows; it is plain- 
tiff, but it is defendant and judge. 
The explanation of the anomaly is 
this: The English people, not ac- 
cepting any living, divine authori- 
ty, nor, indeed, any living authori- 
ty whatsoever, upon the dogmata 
of faith or of morality, but rather 
preferring to constitute themselves 
the interpreters of the whole doc- 
trine and the whole spirit of the 
‘New Testament, are necessarily 
driven both to elect their own 
teachers and to judge the teaching 


This 
is true both of religion, so-called, 
and of all principles which are al- 


of the teachers they elect. 


lied with religion. Wherever a 
religious principle is at stake—and 
such principle must be continually 
at stake in both the political and 
the social spheres of life—there is 
no common arbiter whose authori- 
ty is accepted as settling the divi- 
nity of any principle; and conse- 
quently all politics, all social and 
ethical questions, must be adjudi- 
cated by private estimation. Yet 
since every one, no matter what 
his views, desires to have a com- 
petent advocate—not a _ teacher 
possessing authority, but a pleader 
possessing ability—every one se- 
lects what he calls the organ of his 
party, whether in the religious or 
in any ethical sphere. It follows 
that the press, being instituted by 
the public, is at once its responsi- 
ble counsellor and its slave. It 
undertakes to teach, but it does 
so in due submission to the pupils 
who have given it authority. In 
short, a newspaper occupies much 
the same position in society as a 
nominated preacher in a conventi- 
cle. So long as his teaching is 
acceptable to his hearers he may 
be permitted to mount the pulpit 
stairs; but should he be guilty of 
unpopular teaching he is told to 
make room for another. This 
being the case with a newspaper, 
two alternatives of necessity pre- 
sent themselves: the one is to 
unite consistently for one party; 
the other, to veer about so as to 
please all parties. ‘The Zimes is 
the principal organ of the latter 
class; for it takes any or every o7 








































no side. Thus for this reason the 
Times suits a multitude who are 
guided rather by expediency than 
principle. Yet the Zimes is per- 
haps, for this very reason, the tru- 
est exponent of the principle of the 
English press. That principle, as we 
have said, is the substitution of ad- 
vocacy for final or “ catholic ” arbi- 
trament; it is the preferring a plead- 
er before a judge, a jury—which is 
the public—before both, It is the 
invention of a most perfectly suc- 
cessful compromise. For no one 
can complain of the stout advoca- 
cy of an adversary when his own 
counsellor is allowed to advocate 
quite as stoutly; nor can any one 
care a straw for the judicial utter- 
ances of an authority whose verdict 
can be quashed by his own court. 
The fiction of press authority, while 
satisfying each party, gives no of- 
fence, because it cannot proceed 
to execution; so that the institu- 
tion, the English press, has a sort 
of Catholic character, its Catholi- 
city being most equitably subdi- 
vided. “My authority is final, so 
is yours; neither my authority nor 
yours affects its dissidents; you 
and I elect our own private autho- 
rity, and we accept it, condemn it, 
orflingitover. The ultimate judge 
in such authority is each English- 
man. What more equitable arbi- 
trament could we invent?” And 
so it comes to pass that Catholicity 
in true sense being repudiated in 
the judgment upon principles, Ca- 
tholicity in private sense most 
comfortably takes its place, and 
every man teaches his teacher. 
With all its faults, there is much 
to be said in favor both of the 
principle and the working of the 
English press. We leave out the 
anomaly, the very real, mortal loss, 
of the rejection of divine authority 
as to principles; and we speak only 
VOL, XXIX,—35 
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of the national benefits or ‘the in- 
dividual advantages which accrue 
from “ an enlightened, free press.” 
It is manifest that where every 
newspaper must stand solely on its 
own merits, and either sink or sur- 
vive by its own consistency, there 
isa motive for appearing superior 
in the esteem of its readers, and of 
at least seeming to be guided by 
high principle. It is perfectly true 
that groove, or school, or party 
must involve 'the constant minister- 
ing to prejudice; but since the 
same news-vender who hands you 
your Standard hands you your 
antidote, the Daily News; or, while 
offering you your Record or your 
Rock, offers you your Church Times 
or Church Review, you know that 
if your favorite organ makes mis- 
takes you can catch him out by the 
additional investment of one penny. 
It is perfectly true, no doubt, that 
the advocates of any one school 
do not busy themselves with the 
advocacy of its opposite school; 
but the leaders of all schools are 
obliged to practise a caution which 
their followers feel dispensed from 
gravely cherishing. Thus astudent 
of the Rock, the lowest of Low- 
Church papers, will not permit the 
Church Times to lie on his table; 
but every preacher and public 
polemic knows that he runs the 
risk of being taken to pieces by 
the organs which on principle op- 
pose him, and he further knows 
that the profane or worldly news- 
papers will make capital out of the 
grist of his mistakes; so that the 
very wideness of the freedom of 
the press acts as its own corrective 
er antidote. This is also true of 
all political papers, and even of all 
social and domestic papers. It is 
true even of the funny or comic 
papers. For example, poor old 
Punch used at one time to be pas- 
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sionately given to writing blasphe- 
mous twaddle against Catholicism: 
but another of the comic papers 
came down upon him, and has 
taught him to curb his fatuity. 
And it is observable that even the 
Times has learned critical cautious- 
ness in all such advocacy as might 
offend important sections, since the 
growth of counter-organs has be- 
come’ sufficiently recognized to 
command acertain respect for their 
pleadings. Nor can it be denied 
that to the advocates of the truth 
there is immense advantage in the 
publication of error, When you 
know all that your adversary has to 
say, youcan meet him with his own 
chosen weapons ; and this is better 
than fighting in the dark, or against 
shadows or reports or broken argu- 
ments. The Saturday Review, the 
most caustic and the most cautious 
of all the papers which commonly 
cut at Catholic principles, can be 
now taken to task by such high- 
class publications as find their way 
into drawing-rooms and clubs. If 
Mr. Gladstone may write on Vati- 
canism in the WVineteenth Century, 
Cardinal Manning may reply to him 
in the next issue; and though the 
same magazine may contain an 
article which is rationalistic and 
an article which might be compos- 
ed within the Vatican, the readers 
are at least invited to read both 
and to compare them, which is an 
advance on the old exclusive sys- 
tem. ‘There is scarcely a news- 
paper, a magazine, a review, any 
weekly or monthly publication, 
which does not contain at least one 
contribution on some more or less 
quasi-religious topic. Even Fraser, 
a statistical magazine, must have 
an article on “ The Church of the 
Future ’”’; nor can Mr. Gladstone, 
the most versatile of writers, help 
favoring us with a polemical trea- 


tise on “Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct.” That the Church 
Quarterly should discuss “ Petrine 
Claims,” and discuss them unfavora- 
bly to Catholicism, may be regard- 
ed as a matter of course; but the 
notable thing is that the most secu- 
lar periodicals go out of their way 
to dragincontroversy. The points 
of contact between divinity and 
science require judicial authority 
for their definition; but in the 
absence of such authority any 
ordinary “literary man” supplies 
what is wanting out of his own 
head. 

It would be difficult to draw a 
line between newspapers and maga- 
zines, or to say where one ends, the 
other begins; for anewspaper which 
comprehends a dozen or twenty 
pages, and has articles on almost 
every subject, becomes, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a magazine. 
Take the “society papers,” as they 
are ostentatiously called—the White- 
hall, the World, Vanity Fair; their 
object is to supply the omnigenous 
pabulum which a variety of readers 
may desiderate; and they are is- 
sued in such bulk, with so many 
noble columns, that they would 
be more handy if they appeared 
in octavo form. The “society 
papers” are professedly gossipy, 
and they care less to impress their 
own views on society than to re- 
flect society’s fashionable failings. 
They assume, of course, a lofty 
moral tone; they are most indig- 
nant if accused of any levity; yet 
they appeal rather to the educated 
listlessness of May Fair than to 
the deeper current of superior as- 
piration. They take society as it 
is, on the surface, not as it might 
be, or ought to be, or can be made; 
and seek rather to flatter what is 
small than to build up new ob- 
jects and ambitions. The success 
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of any newspaper must depend on 
the interest which it can excite in 
the class for which it writes; and 
a little “ buttering,” or courting, or 
titillating is more agreeable to 
most readers than improvement. 
Hence the general tone of the socie- 
ty papers is drivel, educated, witty, 
newsy drivel, but stopping short just 
where high aim and noble purpose 
might be taught if the writers had 
themind. Perhaps, as Dr. Johnson 
said to Boswell—who fancied that 
he might imitate Shakspere’s style, 
“if only he had a mind” to make 
the attempt—“the only thing that 
is wanting is the mind.” Yet this 


is not the whole of what is wanting. 
It is certain that English society— 
that is, fashionable society—is as hol- 
low and superficial as it can be; it 
is conventional, groovey, even cow- 
ardly ; its canons are formed sole- 
ly to secure propriety, or to hedge 


round rank and income against in- 
trusion. Just as respectability is 
the divinity of the middle classes, 
so fashion is the divinity of the 
higher classes; but aspiration does 
not rise proportionately with grade, 
either in the intellectual or the 
philanthropic sense. It may be 
replied, Why should it do so? 
Rank is no more a pledge of aspi- 
ration than mediocrity is a pledge 
of humility; men and women are 
much the same in all classes, so 
far as personal merit is concerned. 
Yet the “society papers,” with their 
immense opportunities, might cer- 
tainly do something to uplift. For 
example: the distance between 
the higher and the middle classes— 
@ fortiori between the higher and 
the lower classes—is so great as to 
constitute two worlds. In no one 
sense is there social or practical 
sympathy, or any link either of 
sentiment or interest, between 
class number one and number 
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three, nor even between class 
number one and number two. 
Each class holds up the hem of 
its garment to avoid contact with 
the class just below it. This con- 
temptible pride—the very es- 
sence of vulgarity—diffuses itself 
downward through all the strata, 
and both produces and is produc- 
ed by bad manners, disrespectful 
and discourteous  intergreeting. 
Impertinence in the superior, and 
obsequiousness in the inferior, 
make manners to be as injurious as 
they are comic; so that a rich man 
will not raise his hat to a poor 
man, and a poor man looks to be 
snubbed by a rich man. English 
manners are undoubtedly better 
than they were since intercourse 
with other countries has been made 
easy; but even now one may 
know an Englishman almost any- 
where by his graduated homage or 
rudeness. It has been well said 
that a true gentleman is distin- 
guished from a conventional gen- 
tleman by his having precisely the 
same manners for all classes; but 
it is as true that an Englishman 
may be distinguished from, say, a 
Frenchman by his being polite 
only to those who are not below 
him. Now, this ridiculous code of 
manners interferes, in a practical 
way, with the good which the rich 
should do to the poor, because it 
both cuts off the poor from the 
rich and makes the attentions of 
the rich to be offensive. The rich 
give their checks to the poor, and 
possibly a patronizing nod; but as 
to sympathy, friendly service, so- 
cial intercourse, the thing is un- 
known—save exceptionally. Re- 
turning, then, to the “society 
papers,” here is a great work for 
them to do; but they never even 
touch it, they dare not approach 
it, they prefer to minister vulgarly 
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to vulgarity. They will tell you 
minutely of Lady Snobbington’s 
ball, of the Duchess of Fitzpoodle- 
dog’s garden party, but they will 
instinctively avoid any allusion to 
that rottenness which underlies 
fashionable ethics, fashionable can- 
ons, Their mission is to reflect 
what is ordinary, not to attempt to 
infuse what is superior. They 
may preach morality (fashionable 
morality), and they may affect to be 
mightily scandalized by scandal; 
but as to pointing out the fallacies 
which lie at the root of superficial- 
ity, they do not see their way to 
make money by it. The general 
aim of the society papers is rather 
to lower virtue to a “ propriety,” 
and high example to a worshipful 
serenity, than to cut into the roots 
of gilded selfishness and vanity 
and expose the disgraceful sham of 
“society.”” It may be replied that 
in all classes the same sham exists; 
but then the higher classes must 
necessarily set the fashion. It is 
because Lord Broadacres does not 
visit the poor that Mr. Neatvilla 
turns up his nose at them; and it 
is because Mrs. Consols prefers the 
front seat in a church that the oc- 
cupants of the middle seats hate 
the back seats. It is because ex- 
clusiveness is the Catholicism of 
the rich that inclusiveness seems a 
heresy to all classes. It has been 
said by a good writer that when 
we get into the next world our 
earthly cowardice will shame us 
like sin; and certainly the coward- 
ice of nineteenth-century conven- 
tionalism is the bane both of 
enjoyment and of virtue. If we 
all adopted our own standards of 
what we know to be admirable, we 
might all of us be kings in mag- 
nanimity; whereas, adopting the 
standards of society and of the 
press, we remain puny and servile 
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all our lives." The press pats so- 
ciety on its back, and society most 
graciously returns the compliment; 
hence the interchange of fatuity or 
unreality, which goes on till our 
end opens our eyes. The press, 
which esteems itself ‘ free,” is the 
veriest slave of conventionalism 
and cowardice, not daring to lift 
the veil from that prophet of Kho- 
rassan which is euphoniously and 
mendaciously called Society. 

The two best weekly papers in 
England are the Spectator and the 
Saturday Review. By “best” we 
mean simply the most “educated.” 
Of the Ssectator it is sufficient to 
say briefly that it is a_ slightly 
liberal but most cautious periodi- 
cal, always written in grave and 
thoughtful tone, and generally free 
from the faintest tinge of ill-tem- 
per. Butof the Saturday Review 
it may be permitted to speak at 
length, for it is in itself a compen- 
dium of the English mind. It was 
the first “ newspaper ’”’ ever started 
which was designed to comment 
upon news while strictly ignoring 
news itself. And for forty years it 
has run a brilliant course. It con- 
tains articles on every conceivable 
subject, suggested by the changes 
of the hour. From the severest 
researches of intellect and indus- 
try, down to the most ephemeral 
caprices of playfulness, it handles 
every subject with a pen-and-ink 
despotism compared to which Rus- 
sian czarodoxy is childish. It is 
assumed to be a Church of Eng- 
land organ ; that is to say, it picks 
holes in the Church of England 
till the institution is perforated like 
a pepper-cruet. It is proverbial- 
ly cold-blooded in criticism, and 
more than chemically exact in an- 
alysis; so that the sensation af- 
ter reading it is like that of hav- 
ing assisted at one’s own or at 
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somebody else’s vivisection. Insti- 
tutions may be supposed not to 
feel; but bishops and clergy pro- 
bably do feel, and the poor Church 
of England, like every other re- 
ligious system, is treated like a 
child’s box of bricks, which, if it 
be used for the creation of an edi- 
fice, is used equally for the delight 
of knocking it down. Nor is there 
ever any invidious distinction. 
The Catholic Church and all Ca- 
tholic subjects are manipulated 
with unsparing disintegration. To 
take one more bit of imagery from 
the nursery: Catholic teaching is 
treated like a puzzle which is 
chiefly interesting from the multi- 
tude of the pieces; the imagery 
failing in this, that a child loves 
the entirety, but the Review loves 
to prove that there is none. Still, 
the Catholic religion can have no 
right to complain, for it shares 
the common fate of all “subjects.” 
Given, theoretically, the institution, 
critical paper, it follows that there 
must be sufficient victims for each 
week; and if we multiply, say, 
twenty critical articles by fifty-two 
—not to speak of the criticism of 
books or plays, of the fine arts, or of 
exceptional grooves—we find that 
more than a thousand different 
subjects have to be taken to pieces 
every year. It is all very well for 
the Review to assure us: “It is 
the business and, as it were, the 
duty of the critic to give counsel, 
which it is not the business of the 
author to attend to”; for the au- 
thor, whether it is his business or 
not, is made to suffer in many ways 
by hostile criticism, and especial- 
ly by such hostility as seeks to 
veil its own malice by the pro- 
fession of disinterested probity. 
But “reviewing,” in the book 
sense of the word, is only one 
department of this journal, the 
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whole émperium of the Review com- 
prehending the universe, in its ori- 
gin, its purpose, all its details. Now, 
the drawback to such imperium is 
that the very magnitude of its as- 
sumption leads the public to place 
confidence in its authority; so that 
because the Review says “ This 
is,” the public likes to infer that, in 
all probability, “it may be.” And 
since no reviewer signs his name 
in the Review, whether he writes on 
the Vatican or on May Fair, there 
is an imputation of efficiency to the 
reviewer, for the simple reason that 
he is not known to be inefficient. 
“Have you seen the Saturday on 
Brown’s book?” or, “ Have you 
read that scathing article on rit- 
ualism ?” is a question which im- 
plies in the mere fact of the put- 
ting it an ardent acceptation of 
literary worth. Who wrote the ar- 
ticle nobody knows; that the arti- 
cle is published is its authority, the 
neatly printed lines giving a toilet 
of haut ton to an individuality which 
one might perhaps not care to 
contemplate. Yet the Saturday 
Review only differs from many oth- 
er critical papers in the fact that 
it is exceptionally cold. It has no 
pulse, no enthusiasm, no pity. It 
is a caustic which burns, yet not 
to heal. It treats the mind as if it 
were a machine, which a watch- 
maker could put in or out of order. 
It certainly has the merit of never 
“ cushing,” but then it has the de- 
merit of appearing not to be able 
to gush. The most fascinating wri- 
ters are those who curb an ardor 
which you can see in every sen- 
tence might be indulged ; but there 
is seldom fascination about writing 
which is a mechanical, if a mental 
or thouglitful, production. And 
just here it is that one may hazard 
the observation that the English 
press is generally marred by its 
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limitation ; certain regions of know- 
ledge, of aspiration, even of senti- 
ment, being “errc incognite to most 
journalists. May it not be said 
that, just as natural high breeding 
gives a literary tone to a man’s 
writing, and a naturally good heart 
gives it sweetness, so the posses- 
sion of sublime faith gives a grasp 
and a sphere which must be want- 
ing in the ordinary, educated world- 
ling? Cardinal Newman is an ex- 
ample.of the perfectness of a “ lite- 
rary” writer, because he has all 
three of the requisites referred to. 
As a gentleman he will never of- 
fend; as a true poet he is always 
enchanting; and as a Christian, 
both intellectually and practically, 
he balances every sphere of legiti- 
mate thought. But those epheme- 
ral writers who know the classics 
and books of science, but who are 
as babes in the immense world of 


“faith,” can only teach us frag- 
mentarily within the confines of 
“humanities,” and stop short where 
expatiation begins. 

We may well despair of success 
in making any attempt to define 
what is meant by the “authority 


of the English press.” We might 
as well try to define that nebulous 
anomaly which in England is call- 
ed “church authority.” Both au- 
thorities are but swung in mid-air. 
£go is at the foundation of them 
both; but since ego may be always 
changing his personality—or, as 
Cardinal Newman says, may “ put 
on a newreligion every morning "— 
it comes to this, that to-day’s ego is 
to-morrow’s ¢# ; and thus the church 
and press have no ego. We do not 
know how to reconcile those obvi- 
ously conflicting principles — pri- 
vate judgment and authoritative 
institution. It is of the press that 
we are speaking at this time; and 
we have often marvelled how the 
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English people, sensible as they 
are, can lend themselves so obe- 
diently to their journalists. Pro- 
bably the most outrageous of the 
anomalies of journalism is the in- 
stitution, “our own correspon- 
dent”; for this emissary is bound 
always to discover what is unknow- 
able, or, conversely, to know what 
is undiscoverable; and upon his 
invented dictum—more ben trovato 
than vero—the leading articles of 
the paper have to be grounded. 
Thus, the emissary of the Standard, 
whose assumed lodging is at Rome, 
sends continually the most astound- 
ing intelligence, penetrating by 
his spiritual force into the very 
penetralia of the Vatican, and di- 
vining even what the Pope has se- 
cretly thought; and so pervading 
is his bodily presence—or rather his 
mental science—that he can always 
tell us what all the Jesuits have 
been thinking in their inmost souls, 
and what the Pope has secretly 
thought of their secret thoughts. 
The Zimes’ Roman correspondent 
laughs this gentleman to scorn, and 
amuses his readers by contradict- 
ing, point-blank, the flights of fancy 
of his rival “theologian.” We may 
have no means of comparing the 
relative science of these two gen- 
tlemen, nor would it be of prac- 
tical utility.to do so. Yet we 
always notice that there is some 
sympathy between the “news” of 
the “our own ” and the political 
and “pious” bids of a newspaper. 
Hence we assume that, before quit- 
ting Britain’s shores, “our own” 
has been instructed as to his “line”; 
he has been well coached in the 
stamp of news he is bound to send, 
and equally in the stamp of news 
he must avoid. He has to cherish 
the supreme art of not knowing at 
least as much as the supreme art of 
divining; nor can his pillow be 
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always easy in the night, from the 
fear of having not been eclectic. 
So long as there is no principle 
involved a little freedom may 
be harmless enough; but since at 
Rome it is difficult to ignore prin- 
ciple, almost every daily telegram 
must be risky. The same risk 
must be incurred at other pla- 
ces, but not to the same extent 
asin Rome. In Mr. Martin’s plea- 
sant Life of the Prince Consort he 
tells us of the surprise of the 
French emperor in reading detail- 
ed accounts of what did not hap- 
pen, and of the mingled wonder 
and pleasure which royal persons 
experience in perusing circumstan- 
tial inventions. Yet so long as the 
inventions are kindly they need 
not of necessity be sins; it is only 
when they throw charity to the 
winds that we sniff the painful 
“odor of odium.” As Dr. Pusey 
has recently written in a letter to 
a friend on the occasion of the honor 
rendered to Dr. Newman: “ For my 
part, in early life I learned how all 
reports are either untrue or had 
just enough of a basis of truth to 
make them the more noxious; so I 
believe no reports if they have any 
unkindness in them, but turn away 
from them as one should from 
something putrid.” Happy he who 
is so philosophical, so Christian, as 
to turn away from all words that 
are unkind. Yet if we were to 
adopt this salutary principle when 
perusing the English newspapers, 
we might have to turn away from 
more columns than would fill a 
page. It is not that the press- 
writers intend to be unkind, but 
that to be judicial is their habit 
and their gain; and how a man is 
to be always critical, both on the 
good and the evil, without some- 
times offending against charity— 
especially when he must be pun- 
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gent and entertaining—it may be 
difficult to resolve in definite terms. 
We have to fall back, then, on 
the explanation which we have of- 
fered more than once—that a free 
press, without authority, must be 
hazardous. Religious principles 
being free, social ethics being elas- 
tic, even natural justice being 
weighed in private balance, free- 
dom in the press must be often 
mentally licentious, if not so in 
a moral signification. When it 
is permitted to publish reports of 
filthy scandals, to comment on them 
with a thin robe of propriety not 
opaque enough to obscure their 
nude loathsomeness, and, under 
cover of moral teaching, to teach 
immorality by euphemistic preten- 
sion to high tone, it is absurd to 
say that the press is strictly moral 
because it puts on full dress to 
discuss dirt. There may be a 
positive gain in saying, “ Do not 
sin,” but there is a positive loss in 
saying, “ This is the way it is done.” 
The English press is most morally 
immoral. Itis exoteric with esoteric 
particulars. A diligent student of 
the newspapers has no need to ex- 
perience evil in order to derive the 
fullest science of its detail. 

Yet abuse it as we may—and it 
abuses us to suit its purpose—the 
English press is the greatest power 
in England. And if that power is 
not always well used, neither is the 
House of Commons nor the police 
force. Probably the worst influ- 
ence of the daily press is the im- 
mense amount of time which it 
wastes. Instead of reading im- 
proving books, the vast majority of 
Englishmen read positively noth- 
ing but the newspapers; and the 
dissipation of such study, its su- 
perficial range of interests, make 
most men to pass their lives outside 
themselves. We can well imagine 
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that before the invention of print- 
ing the world had more interior 
repose, or that at least, before 
the introduction of newspapers, 
there was less of intellectual re- 
volt. It is probable also that there 
was more domestic happiness, be- 
cause there was much more simpli- 
city and less wandering after fitful 
temptations, because there was less 
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knowledge of evil. It is too late 
to speculate on such issues. In 
England the daily press is now a 
sort of reflection of the daily life of 
the majority of Englishmen—the 
occupying the mind with every 
variety of passing interest, without 
gathering much fruit from the oc- 
cupation. 
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ABovE the purple hills of Palestine 
The morning rose in splendors slow and cold ; 
Its pale and chilly gleams to amber shine, 
Then deepen to a heart of burning gold 
That opens wide a dazzling pathway large 
For what is yet a reddening crescent’s marge. 


Those crowning beams fall on the drooping head 
Of one who lies upon the glistening grass, 

Till, startled by the swift and careless tread 
Of some who by that lonely wayside pass, 

She lifts a face all pale with watches drear 

And worn and dim with many a scalding tear. 


On the rich lengths of her neglected hair 
Unheeded lie the dews of that long night ; 
As cast-off gems those dew-drops sparkle there 
Like jewels flung aside by beauties bright 
When midnight feast and pageant all are o’er ; 

No other gem shall deck for ever more 


Those streaming tresses nor that lovely brow, 
Nor star her sweeping vesture’s silken grace : 
For her life’s feast indeed is ended now. 
One sunbeam falls on her uplifted face, 
And, lighting all her wasted brow, it dies 
In the dark depths of her sad, hopeless eyes. 
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The passing Hebrews, that tool-laden go 

To seek their morning toil, look back and turn, 
And turning look again and whisper low, 

“The Magdalen !”—whose very glance would burn 
Each Hebrew maiden’s cheek with shrinking shame, 
An insult in the utterance of her name ! 


What was the wondrous story Rumor spoke ? 
That with her alabaster vase’s sheen 

It chanced her proud heart, too, the woman broke 
Before his feet—the prophet Nazarene! 

But now, they say, her last fond hope is fled ; 

Betrayed, condemned, the Nazarene is dead. 


And so they pass, and whisper as they walk 
With louder words of daily mingling cheer: 

The murmur of their broken, careless talk 
Unheeded falls upon her deafened ear, 

As rain-drops, falling soft on moistened ground, 

No echoes wake in weeping woods around. 


She turns her bending head to earth again— 
‘Kind earth that holds her Friend and hears her moan, 
And has no shame responding to her pain; 
Of all the passers, pauses One alone: 
Severe and cold the tone wherein he speaks, 
And bids the woman say what there she seeks. 


The eye is blind without the heart’s swift aid, 
And dull the ear no listening thoughts control ; 
Her heart and treasure are together laid, 
And deadened senses barely touch her soul; 
Her hasty glance the stranger but revealed 
To be, perchance, the master of this field. 


The hand that struggles in the wreck at sea 
Each broken spar and raft will madly grasp 
With all the latent force despair sets free : 
Her desperate hopes this floating chance now clasp, 
And close upon it with that clinging hold 
Which gives dismay the strength that makes it bold. 


A kindling trust is in her earnest gaze— 
Love keeps some hope that grief itself must spare ; 
The soft and early breezes gently raise 
Her shining hair from blue-veined temples fair, 
And touch her tear-wet cheek with rose-leaf shade; 
Her pale and slender hands are meekly laid 
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In prayerful clasp upon her panting breast, 
And her imploring eyes are lifted till 
The heavy lashes on the eye-lid rest : 
The sun stands full behind on Calvary’s hill ; 
“O sir! where hast thou taken Him, I pray, 
That I may go and carry Him away ?” 


A silence fell upon the spring-time air; 
That she might hear, her pulse kept silence too ; 
And stillness gathered round them everywhere : 
When, softer than from Heaven drops the dew, 
More thrilling than the sigh of midnight seas, 
An accent tender pierced the listening breeze— 


The accent of that sweet and solemn voice 
By which alone God spake to wearied man, 
And bade the long-expectant earth rejoice 
Beneath a fadeless rainbow’s perfect span: 
“Mary!” and at the sound of her own name 
Swift joy shoots through each fibre of her frame ; 


Not earth’s poor troubled-joy, but that deep peace 
Wherein the soul breathes forth, in calm divine, 
All worship—knowing not a break nor cease— 
In one sweet word: “ Rabboni! Master Mine!” 
It was enough! From Him, from her—one word ! 
Enough; for Jesus spoke, and Mary heard. 


O found again! O won by patient tears ! 
She falls, just at the pity of his tone, 
And with her fall her anguish and her fears. 
. « « Her only friend—her Lord, her very own! .. . 
She finds her place, the place for her most meet, 
For ever hers—/ow at the Master's feet ! 


Sad souls, take cheer! raise self from self’s own scorn ; 
Look up! an Easter sun your brows may touch 

In the sweet wonder of some perfect morn. 
Arise, O much offending, grieving much! 

The Risen shall come to meet the risen’s claim 

And call each soul her own peculiar name. 


Detroit, March, 1879. 
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THE DRIFT IN ITALY. 


GARIBALDI 


AND THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE — CONSERVATIVES—RO- 


MAN ITEMS. 


RoE, May 16, 1879. 

‘‘ AGITATE, agitate,” was the watch- 
word of Giuseppe Mazzini to the Ital- 
ians when the dethronement of the petty 
princes of Italy was his object. ‘ Show 
the people their strength,” he would say 
on other occasions. And what with 
constant agitation and a demonstration 
of their strength on the part of the peo- 
ple, with the encouragement and ulti- 
mate military action of the Piedmon- 
tese government superadded, the seven 
principalities of Italy finally merged into 
the single fabric known to-day as United 
Italy. But the maxims of the great 
agitator did not expend all their force 
upon, and subside permanently in, the 
formation of national unity under the 
zgis of the monarchy of Savoy. They 
have become heirlooms among the rest- 
less Italians, as such designed by Maz- 
zini, to undermine the house of Savoy 
as they did the duchies, the kingdom of 
Naples, and the States of the Church. 
For Mazzini proposed to himself and 
followers not monarchical but repub- 
lican unity in Italy. In his programme 
monarchical unity was but the necessary 
intermediate between the old principali- 
ties and the republican goal—only a bait- 
ing-place by the way. The elimination 
of this intermediate he very wisely com- 
mitted to time and to the restlessness 
produced among the masses by his own 
doctrines. 

The epigraphists of the monarchy, in 
the bombastic emanations which glare 
upon the stranger from the walls at 
Porta Pia, from the municipal residence 
on the Capitoline, nay, even from the 
base of the monument which the glorious 
Pius IX. erected inthe Campo Varano to 
the memory of his brave soldiers who 
fell at Mentana, tell you that the “ desire 
of centuries ” was consummated Septem- 
ber 20, 1870. It is a special mercy for 
truth that epigraphists are not always 
historians; else in this instance how 
explain the “‘ agitation ” which has gone 
on uninterruptedly and with a gradual- 
ly increasing intensity since that year 


of so-called redemption? No sooner 
had Piedmont established its /ares in 
the palace of the Quirinal than repub- 
lican organizations, either dependent 
upon those already existing in other 
cities of Italy or racy of Rome itself, 
began to pullulate and—agitate. The 
Italian Revolution had not ceased to 
exist when the Duke of Sermoneta hand- 
ed the famous Roman Plébiscite to Vic- 
tor Emanuel, nor had the Mazzinian 
agitation settled into quietude. Alberto 
Mario qualified the one last fall by 
eliminating its first, Garibaldi the other 
when he recently described a circle of 
legality around it. Thus we have evolu- 
tion and legal agitation at work in Italy, 
and, in the ultimate analysis, to the self- 
same end and purpose—a republic. 

I would invite your attention to a 
phase or two of this legal agitation, de- 
veloped of late under the auspices of 
Garibaldi and affecting universal suf- 
frage. The object of hisarrival in Rome 
in the early part of last April was a ques- 
tion that for a time agitated the press 
of every color. The plea of change of 
air was accepted with diffidence, albeit 
the general was suffering intensely from 
his arthritics before leaving Caprera and 
on his arrival in Rome. He was in turn 
identified with the intended expedition 
of Italian colonists to Africa, with the 
still active movement in behalf of ‘‘un- 
redeemed Italy,” and with certain proxi- 
mate “ foreign complications” to which 
he had alluded in some of his letters. 
But, if we are to judge a man by the 
company he frequents, Garibaldi’s inten- 
tions were certainly not compatible with 
the spirit of the oath which he swore to 
the dynasty of Savoy when he was elect- 
ed member of Parliament in the winter 
of 1875. The most notorious Repub- 
licans of Italy, Mario, Bertani, Cavallotti, 
Canzio, Campanella, Lemmi, and others, 
either preceded his arrival in Rome or 
followed in his wake, and a series of in- 
terviews began with these men. The 
object was no longer a secret when Gari- 
baldi convoked a republican congress 
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in Rome on the 21st of April. He had 
already written a letter to the democratic 
Bovio, commending him for his dis- 
courses on universal suffrage. In the 
course of the letter he said: ‘‘I believe 
it is the strict duty of the republican 
party to assemble all its forces in the 
field of /egal agitation, in order to atrive 
progressively at those ordinances which, 
tempering themselves to the character 
and historic office of the Italian nation, 
will ensure for it liberty as an unassail- 
able right, because at present it depends 
upon the humors of a minister or the 
programme of a ministry, and will place 
it in a condition to promote all its activ- 
ity and develop its wealth towards heal- 
ing the deplorable wound of misery. 
The dreaded clerical phalanx in Parlia- 
ment is rather desirable, as something 
which, establishing the antithesis of two 
principles, would raise it up from the 
languor which now renders it an invalid, 
would excite the energies of which 
Italy is capable, and bring on fertile and 
vital discussions.” 

The discourse pronounced on the 
day mentioned before sixty-four of the 
choicest spirits of the Italian republic 
explains more fully Garibaldi’s inten- 
tions: ‘‘ Dear friends, I have called you 
to organize the scattered forces of the 
republican and parliamentary demo- 
cracy of Italy towards a common work 
and acommon purpose. Hence we must 
not occupy ourselves with those things 
on which we disagree, but with those on 
which we are unanimous. I believe that 
we all agree in recognizing the profound 
discontent of all Italy—discontent on ac- 
count of economical, political, and moral 
causes. I believe that we all agree in 
admitting that, to remove it, all interests 
must be represented in public govern- 
ment ; in desiring, therefore, universal 
suffrage and the abolition of the oath, in 
order that all opinions may have a voice 
in Parliament ; in desiring the suppres- 
sion of the Guarantees (Papal), the offi- 
cial form of worship being abolished 
and the sovereignty of the state remain- 
ing undivided ; the reorganization of the 
tributary system, so that they only and 
progressively shall pay who are able; 
the abolition of centralization and a sys- 
tem of decentralization promoted ; the 
arming of the nation, in order to be able to 
liberate the unredeemed provinces; the 
ploughing and cultivating the two-fifths 
of uncultivated and marshy Italian terri- 
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tory, fertilizing it with the 150,000,000 
of unsold ecclesiastical possessions ; 
utilizing in favor of the poor the 1,500,- 
000,000 of the Ofere pie, enjoyed for the 
most part by the administrators, the 
monks and nuns; healing by all the 
means which love can inspire and science 
suggest the great wound of misery ; the 
authority of the legislative to be render- 
ed proportionate to that of the execu- 
tive power. And to obtain these results 
it is necessary to revise the constitution, 
which is insufficient and inferior to the 
new wants of the country, in order that 
it may govern itself, not by a document 
given to one of its provinces thirty years 
ago, but may plant itself and stand 
upon a mational compact. 

‘*It seems to me that these are the 
principal ideas upon which we do not 
differ. Let us begin by procuring the 
triumph of the one which contains all, 
and from which all spring—universal suf- 
frage and the abolition of the oath. 

“ Hence I propose the following order 
of the day: 

“ The Assembly resolves to determine, 
as the common object of labor for the 
republican and parliamentary demo- 
cracy, the agitation by the press and by 
popular meetings in favor of universal 
suffrage and the abolition of the oath, 
having in mind that the country can be 
established and solidified by a national 
compact, 

‘“*A committee of —— persons is 
nominated, whose central seat shall be 
in Rome, and charged with the execu- 
tion of the present deliberation.” 

Citizen Federico Campanella, proba- 
bly with a view of giving a tranquilliz- 
ing sop to the monarchy, proposed the 
addition of the words “voted by a 
sovereign constituent” to the terms 
“national compact.” The amendment 
was rejected, nominally because it was 
more amply expressed in the words na- 
tional compact, but really because it show- 
ed a deference to the monarchy utterly 
incompatible with the object of the con- 
gress and the character of its members. 

It is needless to observe now that not 
all the desires of the Italian people were 
consummated September 20, 1870. Much 
remains to be agitated for, and that, too, 
to the exclusion of the house of Savoy. 
Universal suffrage in itself can bode no 
good to the monarchy, because universal 
suffrage—to wit, the masses—is tired of 
the monarchy. It eats up fifteen million 

















francs perannum. The abolition of the 
oath is a direct blow against the dynasty, 
and a blow eminently merited. Has not 
the dynasty subscribed to the elimina- 
tion of all that is sacred from public 


government? Did it not endorse the 
abolition of the name of God from the 
Parliamentary oath? It has sowed a 
tempest. The harvest of whirlwinds is 
fast ripening, and the reapers have al- 
ready girt themselves. 

Soon after these deliberations were 
passed Garibaldi addressed himself to 
the whole nation in a solemn manifesto. 
It is of sufficient importance to be quot- 
ed entire: “To the Italians: The bond 
of the Italian democracy is formed. I 
rejoice that this important fact, desired 
and studied for a long time, and hitherto 
attempted in vain, was accomplished 
under my eyes on the 21st of April. 
Conspicuous patriots of all classes, no- 
ble minds, the glory of our country, who 
distinguished themselves in preparing 
and composing the unity of the Italian 
nation from 1821 on, are fighting in the 
field of the democracy, as also the gen- 
erous youth. And as the democracy 
will succeed in spreading its influence 
by the agitation which it wiil promote 
for the revindication and effective exer- 
cise of the national sovereignty, for the 
less intolerable life of the unendowed by 
fortune, for social justice, for inviolable 
liberty, a multitude of distinguished citi- 
zens, who witness, distrusting and incre- 
dulous, the government of the minorities 
which have succeeded each other and 
exhausted themselves during the last 
twenty years, will certainly and quickly 
join its ranks. 

‘*The democracy is to-day a force of 
the first order among the forces which 
constitute the nation; it is a power with 
which those minorities, either willingly 
or unwillingly, must settle accounts. 
Its various schools are colleagued and 
confirmed in an order of common ideas 
and purposes, and they agreed in the 
adoption of the same manner of aposto- 
late, of the same means of agitation, 
open, sincere, and within the juridical 
orbit—whence their strength—and they 
founded the League of the Democracy. 

“The committee to which the high of- 
fice was entrusted is composed as fol- 
lows [here follow the names]. This 
committee nominated within its ranks 
the executive commission residing in 
Rome : Garibaldi, Aurelio Saffi (Triumvir 
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of Rome in 1849), Campanella, Canzio, 
Bertani, Cannetto, Castellani, Alberto 
Mario, Bovio, and others. 

“The congress of April 4 did not 
celebrate a political league alone, but 
dissipated misunderstandings, renewed 
or strengthened friendships. 

** Every school of the democracy pre- 
serves its own individuality in the de- 
velopment and in the propaganda of its 
respective doctrines, and to each belongs 
the choice of the inherent initiatives, but 
each must answer forthem. Still, I am 
certain that all, animated by a lofty sen- 
timent of love of country, and guided by 
that civil wisdom which even other na- 
tions recognize in the Italians, will 
co-ordain their particular and specific 
work, and temper it with the general 
work of the committee of the League. 

‘* And since the Leagte of the Demo- 
cracy has proposed to circumscribe its 
labors within the limits of right and by 
peaceful means, let it warn those who 
govern Italy that when that right is con- 
tradicted, or impeded, or manumitted in 
any way, the responsibility before the 
nation and before history will be entirely 
their own, if in defence or the revindi- 
cation of that right the League of the 
Democracy, with the consciousness of 
legitimate defence, will have recourse to 
other means than those determined. 

“ G, GARIBALDI. 

“ Rome, April 26, 1879.” 


The Republican Circle of Rome was 
the first to adhere to the deliberations of 
April 21. Its example was followed by 
the Republican Federation of Naples, 
which gave the proper interpretation to 
the words “ national compact” when it 
declared: “We will keep our flag in 
mourning until the day when the people 
shall have sealed the new national com- 
pact.” The authorities, too, both in Na- 
ples and in Florence, gave ample and 
significant importance to Garibaldi’s “le- 
gal agitation” by causing his proclama- 
tion to be torn down from the street- 
corners. Meanwhile (it was on the 27th 
of April) Garibaldi retired to Albano to 
observe the effects of his movement. 
The organs of the Moderates were howl- 
ing with indignation. A voice reached 
him that displeasure reigned supreme at 
the Quirinal. The Radicals, on the oth- 
er hand, were jubilant. He wrote to 
General .Thurr that the democrats were 
the best friends of King Humbert! It 
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should not be forgotten here that Gari- 
baldi receives one hundred thousand 
francs yearly from “the government of 
the king.” 

The question, however, is rolling, and 
Parliament has taken it up. Victor Em- 
anuel, in his last address to Parlia- 
ment, promised something in the shape 
of ‘‘ electoral reforms,” and so did Hum- 
bert I. in his first discourse. It formed 
a substantial feature in De Pretis’ cele- 
brated programme of Stradella, and in 
those of Cairoli and Zanardelli. A com- 
mittee was appointed last week to ex- 
amine the project of law affecting the 
reforms. Strange to say, the two men 
who, apart from Garibaldi, were the 
prime movers in, and are the most ar- 
dent patrons of, the electoral reforms— 
Cairoli and Zanardelli—were not admit- 
ted into the committee, and this, pre- 
sumably, in apprehension of the fact that 
they would not tolerate limitations in 
the law. As it is formulated now it is 
far from Garibaldi’s ideal. To give Par- 
liament a little diversion, and to concil- 
iate sympathetic support on this and 
other questions of vital interest to his 
ministry, the astute De Pretis has caus- 
ed to be brought on the table the ques- 
tion of obligatory civil marriage before 
the celebration of the ecclesiastical rite. 
The action was worthy of an Italian libe- 
ral, The law will probably pass—to 
judge, at least, from the discussions thus 
far—and when the dreaded electoral re- 
forms and the everlasting railroad ques- 
tions are brought up, De Pretis will al- 
ready have posed as a ‘‘ patriot” by 
striking the church of Jesus Christ. 

How will this elective-franchise move- 
ment affect the Catholic Conservatives— 
who promise to be? Briefly, in this 
wise : Coupled as it is with the aboli- 
tion of the inaugurative oath in Parlia- 
ment, it overturns the principal bar- 
rier between the Catholics and political 
life. Apart from this, the following sta- 
tistical items will give the reader a fair 
notion of the probabilities of the success, 
under actual circumstances, of the Ca- 
tholics in the political arena. Italy has 
a male population of 13,472,213, of whom 
7,615,896 are of age, or are citizens. 
According to the actual electoral laws 
there were inscribed in 1876, as voters, 
605,007, or 274% per cent. of the entire 
population of both sexes. But of the 
605,007 voters only 368,750 voted—that 
is to say, 61 per cent. of the electors, 
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which is equivalent to 1,4); per cent. of 
the population.. The deputies elected 
received the votes of #4; of the popula- 
tion. Now, of these 605,007 electors there 
are 33,000 employés actually on duty in 
the civil service, not counting supernu- 
meraries, servants, etc., who are all 
voters. Add 47,000 military and marine 
officers, 22,000 civil and military em- 
ployés on the retired list but drawing 
pensions, hence voters, and 22,000 cus- 
tom-house officers, prison-guards, and 
guards of public security. Here we have 
at once more than 100,000 voters who 
must vote with the government. I leave 
the conclusion to the reader. 

To return to the actual status of the 
Conservatives, it may be described in 
few words. Shorn of the distinctions 
without differences and the officious and 
semi-officious (not official, mind) decla- 
rations and ratiocinations of different 
Catholic papers in Italy, the matter 
stands thus: The Catholics are to wait 
until Pope Leo XIII. removes that fa- 
mous won expedit. For the rest, a com- 
mission of cardinals is actually engaged 
on the question. 

The topic most talked of in the Rome 
of the popes is the recent consistory 
of the 12th inst. Of the nine cardi- 
nals preconized but three are Italians: 
Alimonda, Bishop of Albenga; Mgr. 
Giuseppe Pecci, brother of His Holiness ; 
and Father Zigliara, of the Order of 
Preachers. For the rest a distinguish- 
ed compliment was paid by His Holiness 
to five nations of Europe in the late 
consistory: to Austria and Hungary in 
the exaltation to the cardinalate of two 
of their distinguished prelates, Mgr. 
Frederic, Landgrave de Fiirstenberg, 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, in Austria, and 
Mgr. Ludwig Haynald, Archbishop of 
Kolocsa and Bacs, in Hungary; to 
France by the publication of Monsi- 
gnori Desprez and Pie, the one Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, the other Bishop of 
Poitiers ; to Portugal by the creation of 
Cardinal Americo Ferreira Dos Santos 
Silva, Bishop of Porto; to England by 
the honor conferred upon Dr. John 
Henry Newman, and to Prussia by the 
preconization of Dr. Hergenréther, of 
Wiirzburg. In her apostasy official 
Italy is beyond the pale of a compliment. 
A word of explanation concerning Car- 
dinal Pecci. His creation was not a 
motu proprio of the Pope, but the desire 
of the Sacred College, who formally 
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asked as much from His Holiness, This 
is what His Holiness said concerning his 
brother; ‘‘To the number of these we 
also add our brother, Giuseppe Pecci, 
vice-prefect of our Vatican Library, of 
whom we will say but this much, vene- 
rable brothers, that he has discharged a 
long course of teaching in letters and 
the severe studies, and is bound to us by 
an intimate affection and is loved by us 
with an equal love, and that in his 
election you by your honest judgment 
and your unanimous and affectionate 
votes in his favor participated; for 
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which, as is just, we profess our grati- 
tude to you.” Cardinal Pecci is the 
Pope’s senior by two years. He wasa 
member of the Society of Jesus. He 
taught humanities and rhetoric in the 
University of Perugia until the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from that city. He 
then retired to Rome, where he lived in 
the closest retirement until the election 
to the pontifical chair of his brother, who 
invited him to reside in the Vatican, as- 
signing him an office eminently suiting 
his tastes—that of vice-prefect of the li- 
brary. 
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THE NEW 


It is only natural that every pub- 
lic act of the head of the Catholic 
Church should be exposed to the 
keenest scrutiny by the world. He 
stands in the very focus of “that 
fierce light that beats upon the 
throne,” for his is the throne of 
thrones. Other princes and rulers 
can afford to make mistakes; the 
Pope cannot. His claim to au- 
thority is the most stupendous in 
the world. It is natural for men 
to look for superior wisdom even 
in mundane matters in one who 
claims inerrancy and infallibility in 
spirituals, 

Every public act of Leo XIII. 
thus far has been received by the 
great mass of those who guide or 
manufacture opinion outside the 
Catholic Church with what may 
be described as reserved approval. 
In not a few quarters a warmer 
term of commendation might be 
used. It is cheering, too, to note 
that in a time when the majority of 
governments supposed to be Chris- 
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tian are arrayed against the Catho- 
lic Church, the head of that church 
is to all appearance making some 
impression on them and moving 
them to a kindlier attitude towards 
their Catholic subjects and the 
Holy See. 

Leo XIII. has now occupied the 
chair of Peter for a little over a 
year. On May 12 he performed 
what to the outside public will ap- 
pear the most significant act of his 
pontificate thus far. He filled up 
certain vacancies in the College of 
Cardinals, and the world cannot 
but look on those whom he has 
chosen to sit in the senate of the 
church and exercise a voice in the 
election of his successor as types 
of Catholic life, faith, and intelli- 
gence, and as men whom it is as 
worthy to imitate as to honor. In- 
deed, the Pope left no room for 
doubt on this point. In his allocu- 
tion delivered in the private con- 
sistory at the date mentioned, after 
referring again to the love and 
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esteem he bears to the “exalted 
Order” of the Sacred College, he 
added : 


“ We have determined on this day to 
add to your college men of the most 
illustrious and proved character, some 
of whom by their great zeal, prudence, 
and assiduity in the discharge of pastoral 
duties, in the care of the salvation of 
souls, in defending by their public writ- 
ings and discourses the doctrines and 
rights of the church ; some by their great 
scientific attainments, and the reputation 
which they have acquired in discharging 
the duty of teaching, or by the publish- 
ed monuments of their genius; all by 
unchangeable fidelity to the Apostolic 
See, by their labors endured in the cause 
of the church, by the distinguished 
merits of their priestly virtue and con- 
stancy, seenand knowr by many proofs, 
have shown themselves altogether 
worthy to be distinguished by the title 
and insignia of your exalted dignity.” 


The men thus_ emphatically 
honored by the Holy Father were 
Mgr. Friedrich Egon, of the Land- 


graves of Fiirstenberg, Archbishop 
of Olmiitz; Mgr. Julien Florien 
Félix Desprez, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse ; Mgr. Louis Haynald, Arch- 
bishop of Kalocs, in Hungary ; Mgr. 


Désiré Edouard 
Pie, Bishop of Poitiers; Mgr. 
Americo Ferreira dos Santos 
Silva, Bishop of Porto; and Mgr. 
Gaetano Alimonda, Bishop of 
Albenga, who were elevated to 
the dignity of cardinal-priests ; 
and to that of cardinal-deacons : 
Mgr. Giuseppe Pecci, Domestic 
Prelate and Sub-Librarian of the 
Holy Roman Church; the Very 
Rev. John Henry Newman, Priest 
of the Congregation of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri; Mgr. Josef 
Hergenréther, Domestic Prelate 
and Professor at the University of 
Wiirzburg; and the Rev. Father 
Tommaso Zigliara, of the Order of 
Preachers. Of these it will be 
seen that three are Italians, while 
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there are seven of other nationali- 
ties. 

The significance of choice in 
this, the first creation of Leo XIII., 
needs no pointing out. We shall 
not dwell on it further than to cite 
it as confirming what has been 
urged on more than one occasion 
in this magazine. In commenting 
on the elevation by our late Holy 
Father, Pius IX., of the Most Rev. 
John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
New York, to the dignity of the 
cardinalate, we said: 


“But what moves us most is the sig- 
nificance of the act. In the appointment 
of an American cardinal in the United 
States the wish expressed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent has in this instance been 
realized. That great council ordained, 
respecting the subjects of the cardinal- 
ate, that ‘the Most Holy Roman Pontiff 
shall, as far as it can be conveniently 
done, select (them) out of all the nations 
of Christendom, as he shall find persons 
suitable’ (Sess. 24, De Ref., c. i.) Were 
this recommendation completely car- 
ried out, it would probably be one of 
the greatest movements that have taken 
place in the Catholic Church for the last 
three centuries. 

‘“‘ Suppose, for example, that the great 
Catholic interests throughout the world 
were represented in that body by men 
of intelligence, of known virtue, and 
large experience; suppose every na- 
tionality had there its proportionate ex- 
pression ; a senate thus composed would 
be the most august assembly that ever 
was brought together upon earth. It 
would be the only world’s senate that 
the world has ever witnessed. This 
would be giving its proper expression 
to the note of the universality of the 
Church... . 

“ Who knows but the time has come 
to give this universality of the Church a 
fuller expression? . . . Who knows but 
the time is near when the Holy Father 
will be surrounded by representatives of 
all nations, tribes, and peoples, from the 
south as well as from the north, from the 
east as well as from the west ; by Italians, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Eng- 
lishmen, Belgians, Portuguese, Aus- 
trians, Irishmen, Americans, Canadians, 
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South Americans, Australians, as well 
as by representatives of the faithful from 
the Empire of China? Would this new 
departure be anything more than the 
realization of the wish expressed by that 
great and holy council held at Trent 
three centuries ago?” (“ The Year of our 
Lord 1875,” THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, Jan- 
uary, 1876). 


And this idea was still further 
emphasized in an article on “ The 
Outlook in Italy” (THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, October, 1877, while the 
late Holy Father was still happily 
reigning). 


‘* There were special reasons,” it was 
there said, ‘‘ which made it reasonable 
that the occupant of St. Peter’s chair at 
Rome should in modern times be an 
Italian. Owing to the radical changes 
which have since taken place in Europe, 
these causes no longer have the force 
they once had. The church is a uni- 
versal, not a national, society. The 
boundaries of nations have, to a great 
extent, been obliterated by the marvel- 
lous inventions of the age. The ten- 
dency of mankind is, even in spite of it- 
self, to become more and more one fami- 
ly, and of nations to become parts of 
one great whole rather than separate en- 
tities. And even if the wheel of change 
should, as we devoutly hope, restore to 
the Pope the patrimony of the church, 
the claims of any distinct nationality to 
the chair of Peter will scarcely hold as 
they once held. The supreme pastor of 
the whole flock of Christ, as befits the 
catholic and cosmopolitan spirit of the 
church, may now, as in former days, be 
chosen solely in view of his capacity, 
fitness, and personal merits, without 
any regard to his nationality or race. 

“It must be added to the other great 
acts of the reigning Pontiff—whom may 
God preserve !—that he has given to the 
cardinal senate of the church a more 
representative character by choosing for 
its members a larger number of distin- 
guished men from the different nations 
of which the family of the church is 
composed. This, it is to be hoped, is 
only a promise of the no distant day 
when the august senate of the universal 
church shall not only be open to men 
of merit of every Catholic nation of the 
earth, but also its members be chosen in 
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proportion to the importance of each 
community, according to the express de- 
sire of the holy CEcumenical Council of 
Trent.” 


The name on the illustrious list 
best known to English readers is of 
course that of John Henry New- 
man. The universal joy with 
which the announcement of his 
elevation to the highest dignity that 
it is in the power of the head of the 
church to bestow on living man 
was received testifies to the general 
esteemin which Dr. Newmanis held, 
and to the wide-spread influence of 
his writings. The new cardinal 
received the official announcement 
of his creation at the residence of 
Cardinal Howard,in Rome. There 
were present almost all the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Americans in Rome, 
as well as many ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries and members of the Ro- 
man nobility. The formularies 
having been gone through, Cardinal 
Newman delivered the following 
reply to the announcement : 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S SPEECH. 


“ Vi ringrazio, monsignore, per la par- 
ticipazione che mi avete fatto dell’ alto 
onore che il Santo Padre si é degnato 
conferire sulla mia persona; and if I 
ask your permission to continue my ad- 
dress to you, not in your musical lan- 
guage, but in my own dear mother- 
tongue, it is because in the Jatter Ican 
better express my feelings on this most 
gracious announcement which you have 
brought to me than if I attempted what 
is above me. First of all, then, I am led 
to speak of the wonder and profound 
gratitude which came upon me, and 
which is upon me still, at the conde- 
scension and love towards me of the 
Holy Father in singling me out for so 
immense an honor. It was a great sur- 
prise. Such an elevation had never 
come into my thoughts, and seemed to 
be out of keeping with all my antece- 
dents. I had passed through many trials, 
but.they were over, and now the end of 
all things had almost come to me and I 
was at peace. And was it possible that, 
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after all, I had lived through so many 
years for this? Nor is it easy to see how 
I could have borne so great a shock had 
not the Holy Father resolved on a second 
condescension towards me, which tem- 
pered it, and was to all who heard of it a 
touching evidence of his kindly and 
generous nature. He felt for me, and he 
told me the reasons why he raised me to 
this high position. His act,said he, was 
a recognition of my zeal and good ser- 
vices for so many years in the Catholic 
cause. Moreover, he judged it would 
give pleasure to English Catholics, and 
even to Protestant England, if I receiv- 
ed some mark of his favor. After such 
gracious words from His Holiness I 
should have been insensible and heart- 
less if I had had scruples any longer. 
This is what he had the kindness to say 
to me, and what could I want more? 
In along course of years I have made 
many mistakes. I have nothing of that 
high perfection which belongs to the 
writings of saints—namely, that error 
cannot be found in them; but what I 
trust I may claim throughout all that I 
have written is this: an honest inten- 
tion, an absence of private ends, a tem- 
per of obedience, a willingness to be 
corrected, a dread of error, a desire to 
serve the holy church, and, through the 
divine mercy, a fair measure of success. 
And, I rejoice to say, to one great mis- 
chief I have from the first opposed my- 
self. For thirty, forty, fifty years I have 
resisted to the best of my powers the 
spirit of liberalism in religion. Never 
did the holy church need champions 
against it more sorely than now, when, 
alas! it is an error overspreading as a 
snare the whole earth ; and on this great 
occasion, when it is natural for one who 
is in my place to look out upon the 
world and upon the holy church as it 
is and upon her future, it will not, I 
hope, be considered out of place if I re- 
new the protest against it which I have 
so often made. Liberalism in religion 
is the doctrine that there is no positive 
truth in religion, but that one creed is 
as good as another ; and this is the teach- 
ing which is gaining substance and 
force daily. It is inconsistent with the 
recognition of any religion as true. It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, as 
all are matters of opinion. Revealed 
religion is not a truth, but a sentiment 
and a taste—not an objective fact, not 
miraculous ; and it is the right of each 
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individual to make it say just what 
strikes his fancy. Devotion is not nec- 
essarily founded on faithh Men may 
go to Protestant churches and to Catho- 
lic, may get good from both and belong 
to neither. They may fraternize together 
in spiritual thoughts and feelings with- 
out having any views at all of doctrine 
in common or seeing the need of them. 
Since, then, religion is so personal a 
peculiarity and so private a possession, 
we must of necessity ignore it in the in- 
tercourse of man with man. If aman 
puts on a new religion every morning, 
what is that to you? It is as imperti- 
nent to think about a man’s religion as 
about the management of his family. 
Religion is in no sense the bond of so- 
ciety. Hitherto the civil power has been 
Christian. Even in countries separated 
from the church, as in my own, the 
dictum was in force when 1 was young 
that Christianity was the law of the land. 
Now everywhere that goodly framework 
of society, which is the creation of Chris- 
tianity, is throwing off Christianity. The 
dictum to which I have referred, with a 
hundred others which followed upon it, 
is gone or is going everywhere, and 
by the end of the century, unless the 
Almighty interferes, it will be forgotten. 

Hitherto it has been considered that re- 
ligion alone, with its supernatural sanc- 
tions, was strong engugh to secure the 
submission of the mass of the popula- 
tion to lawand order. Now philosophers 
and politicians are bent on satisfying this 
problem without the aid of Christianity. 
Instead of the church’s authority and 
teaching they would substitute, first of 
all, a universal and a thoroughly secular 
education, calculated to bring home to 
every individual that to be orderly, in- 
dustrious, and sober is his personal in- 
terest. Then for great working princi- 
ples to take the place of religion for the 
use of the masses thus carefully educat- 
ed, they provide the broad, fundamental, 
ethical truths of justice, benevolence, 
veracity, and the like, proved experience, 
and those natural laws which exist and 
act spontaneously in society and in so- 
cial matters, whether physical or psy- 
chological—for instance, in government, 
trade, finance, sanitary experiments, the 
intercourse of nations. As to religion, 
it is a private luxury which a man may 
have if he will, but which, of course, he 
must pay for, and which he must not 
obtrude upon others or indulge to their 
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annoyance. The general character of 
this great apostasy is one and the same 
everywhere, but in detail and in charac- 
ter it varies in different countries. For 
myself, I would rather speak of it in my 
own country, which I know. There, I 
think, it threatens to have a formidable 
success, though it is not easy to see 
what will be its ultimate issue. At first 
sight it might be thought that English- 
men are too religious for a movement 
which on the Continent seems to be 
founded on infidelity ; but the misfortune 
with us is that, though it ends in infidelity, 
as in other places, it does not necessari- 
ly arise out of infidelity. It must be 
recollected that the religious sects which 
sprang up in England three centuries 
ago, and which are so powerful now, 
have ever been fiercely opposed to the 
union of church and state, and would 
advocate the unchristianizing the mon- 
archy and all that belongs toit, under the 
notion that such a catastrophe would make 
Christianity much more pure and much 
more powerful. Next, the liberal prin- 
ciple is forced on us through the neces- 
sity of the case. Consider what follows 
from the very fact of these many sects. 
They constitute the religion, it is sup- 
posed, of half the population ; and, re- 
collect, our mode of government is pop- 
ular. Every dozen men taken at ran- 
dom whom you meet in the streets have 
a share in political power. When you 
inquire into their forms of belief, per- 
haps they represent one or other of as 
many as seven religions. Howcan they 
possibly act together in municipal or in 
national matters if each insists on the 
recognition of his own religious denom- 
ination? All action would be at a dead- 
lock unless the subject of religion were 
ignored. We cannot help ourselves. 
And, thirdly, it must be borne in mind 
that there is much in the liberalistic 
theory which is good and true; for ex- 
ample, not to say more, the precepts of 
justice, truthfulness, sobriety, self-com- 
mand, benevolence, which, as I have 
already noted, are among its avowed 
principles. It is not till we find that this 
array of principles is intended to super- 
sede, to block out, religion that we pro- 
nounce it to be evil. There never was a 
device of the enemy so cleverly framed 
and with such promise of success. And 
already it has answered to the expecta- 
tions which have been formed of it. It 
is sweeping into its own ranks great 
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numbers of able, earnest, virtuous men 
—elderly men of approved antecedents, 
young men with a career before them. 
Such is the state of things in England, 
and it is well that it should be realized 
by all of us; but it must not be sup- 
posed for a moment that I am afraid of 
it. I lament it deeply, because I fore- 
see that it may be the ruin of many 
souls; but I have no fear at all that it 
really can do aught of serious harm to 


_ the work of truth, to the holy church, to 


our Almighty King, the Lion of the tribe 
of Juda, faithful and true, or to his 
Vicar on earth. Christianity has been 
too often in what seemed deadly peril 
that we should fear for it any new trial 
now. So far is certain. On the other 
hand, what is uncertain, and in these 
great contests commonly is uncertain, 
and what is commonly a great surprise 
when it is witnessed, is the particular 
mode in the event by which Providence 
rescues and saves his elect inheritance. 
Sometimes our enemy is turned into a 
friend ; sometimes he is despoiled of 
that special virulence of evil which was 
so threatening; sometimes he falls to 
pieces of himself; sometimes he does just 
so much as is beneficial and then is re- 
moved. Commonly the church has no- 
thing more to do than to go on in her 
own proper duties in confidence and 
peace, to stand still, and to see the sal- 


vation of God. Mansueti hereditabunt 
terram el delectabuntur in multitudine 
pacis.” 


ITS APPLICATION, 


It is plain that this speech was 
addressed more especially to the 
English-speaking world, and it has 
had its effect. The drift of it was 
flashed across the ocean to us on 
the day of its delivery. It was 
eagerly caught up and commented 
on by the leading English newspa- 
pers, and has undergone a similar 
process in this country. So that 
whatever there is in the speech is 
being circulated over the world, 
weighed and discussed by the 
organs of public opinion and by 
every man who has an interest in 
the momentous subjects of which 
it treats) The London 


Times 
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speaks of the elevation of Dr. New- 
man to the cardinalate as “an 
event of much significance.” His 
speech it calls “ remarkable.” 
“Some five-and-forty years ago,” it 
says, “a few words spoken, a thrill- 
ing line or two written, by Mr. 
Newman, of Oriel, were sufficient 
to work a ferment and revolution 
within many educated Englishmen, 
and to mark a new era in their 
lives. A barbed winged sentence 
in a sermon at St. Mary’s, or a 
pregnant expression or two in the 
pages of the old British Critic, 
availed to alter the whole set of 
many a man’s thoughts.” 

Times and men and things have 
changed much since then, “ but,” 
the Zimes has the courage to 
avow, “one thing still stands fast— 
the magic has not gone out of their 
leader’s words.” 

“He speaks to this generation in very 
much the same thrilling way as of old, 
and it will be nothing but the ordinary 
course if single phrases in the speech 
which he made on Monday, when the 
consistorial messenger was announced, 
linger for weeks like a haunting strain 
of melody in the minds of many Eng- 
lishmen. Somewhere Dr. Newman has 
himself disclaimed possessing any apti- 
tude for the task of authority or rule, or 
the function of initiation. But his mo- 
desty overshoots the truth. Within his 
own diocese, which is wider than most 
that can be named, he has been a ruler 
of thoughts ; he has been the intellectual 
master of multitudes; and he has had 
crowds of spiritual subjects unknown to 
him.” 


That is a very beautiful and 
generous tribute on the part of a 
great journal which is of its nature 
and office opposed to the whole 
current of Cardinal Newman’s 
speech and to the main effort of 
his long and laborious life as a 
Catholic and a priest, and the 
whole article is written in a similar 
strain. Indeed, it is rather a plead- 
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ing with than an argument against 
the cardinal, and wisely so; for 
nothing could break the strength 
of the cardinal’s position. Noth- 
ing could surpass the modest dig- 
nity and tender touches of the ear- 
lier and purely personal portions 
of the address. “I had passed 
through many trials, but they were 
over, and now the end of all things 
had almost come to me, and I was 
at peace.” The peace was broken 
in the manner we have seen, and 
the honored head that had been 
bowed under these many trials, 
some of which are known to the 
world, was crowned before the end 
came. “In along course of years 
I have made many mistakes.” How 
such words, coming from such a 
source, rebuke the hard andasser- 
tive spirit of the times! They are 
a stronger condemnation of the 
tone and thought of the age than 
even his invincible argument. 


‘*T have nothing of that high perfec- 
tion which belongs to the writings of 
saints — namely, that error cannot be 
found in them; but what I trust I may 
claim throughout all that I have written 
is this: an honest intention, an absence 
of private ends, a temper of obedience, 
a willingness to be corrected, a dread of 
error, a desire to serve the holy church, 
and, through the divine mercy, a fair 
measure of success.” 


There is something peculiarly 
noble, frank, and Christian in all 
this. The privilege of making a 
public confession that will be heard 
by all the world is given to few 
men; and few indeed could turn 
it to the advantage of the world as 
Cardinal Newman has here done. 
His confession is the very essence 
of the noble humility of a great 
Christian heart and intelligence. 
What a contrast is it, for instance, 
to the confessions that have recent- 
ly appeared of another very emi- 
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nent man—the chancellor of the 
German Empire! 

Passing from himself, he goes on 
“to look out upon the world and 
upon the holy church as it is, 
and upon her future.” And what 
does he find there? The world 
possessed by the spirit of “ liberal- 
ism in religion,” that goes under 
the false name of toleration. And 
what is “liberalism in religion”? 
It is—and no words could paint it 
more simply, truly, and fully—“ the 
doctrine that there is no positive 
truth in religion, but that one creed 
is as good as another.” This is sim- 
ply, as Cardinal Newman says—and 
every word he here uttersis pregnant 
with force—* inconsistent with the 
recognition of any religion as true.” 

The whole story is told there— 
the story of modern apostasy, its 
origin and its drift. Cardinal 
Newman’s exposition of it is com- 
plete and will Jast. It is hardly 
too much to say of that exposition 
that it is the very epitome and con- 
densation of all that could be said 
on this subject to any purpose, and 
it is said as only Cardinal Newman 
could say it; for he of all men has 
the power of conveying the deepest 
truths in the clearest way, and 
bringing the results of the widest 
observation and knowledge within 
the compass of ordinary intelli- 
gence so that nothing is obscure or 
unexplained. A man may or may 
not accept it; he can by no possi- 
bility mistake its meaning. 

Nor is this doctrine of liberalism 
or indifferentism in religion without 
its plausible and attractive side, 
which Cardinal Newman does not 
fail to set forth: “ For example, not 
to say more, the precepts of jus- 
tice, truthfulness, sobriety, self- 
command, benevolence, which, as 
I have already noted, are among 
its avowed principles.” 
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These, of course, sound very well, 
and are to a certain extent act- 
ed up to by many excellent per- 
sons. There is everything that is 
good in them, and thousands of 
professed Christians constantly fail 
before our eyes in these very mat- 
ters, thus giving scandal and bring- 
ing disgrace on the Christian name. 
The evil attached to these princi- 
ples is extrinsic : 


“It is not till we find that this array 
of principles is intended to supersede, 
to block out, religion that we pronounce 
it to be evil. There never was a device 
of the enemy so cleverly framed and 
with such promise of success. And al- 
ready it has answered to the expectations 
which have been formed of it. It is 
sweeping into its own ranks great num- 
bers of able, earnest, virtuous men—eld- 
erly men of approved antecedents, young 
men with a career before them.” 


There is the great evil. To 
the religious indifferentism of a 
people may be traced the chief 
evils that afflict that people. No 
state is strong at heart that is 
built on this indifferentism. “ Un- 
less the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain who build it.” 
The fairest and highest principles 
are nothing better than a bundle 
of vagaries, unless cemented, held 
together, vitalized, and shaped by 
the spirit of Christianity, as with- 
out it, too, the highest intellects 
fall into the grossest absurdities 
and errors. History shows this. 
Even the pagan nations that had 
reverence for a supreme though 
unknown God only fell into cor- 
ruption and decay when the spirit 
of scepticism laughed their religion 
away and left them nothing to 
stand on but their animal instincts, 
which they proceeded to deify. 
The cry of the first French Revo- 
lution was a noble cry. Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality in a rational 
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measure—what nobler device could 
be set on the banners of a people? 
But they struck out Christianity, 
and their liberty became a terror, 
their fraternity a hate, and their 
equality a bloody despotism. So 
we here: we have all that Heaven 
could give us, and in return some 
of us would reject Heaven itself. 
The dry rot of’ religious indiffer- 
entism is eating its way among us. 
The children of Protestant parents 
become when they grow up, in 
great part, indifferent in religious 
matters. Religion to them is, in 
Dr. Newman’s words, simply a 
“ personal peculiarity ” and a “ pri- 
vate possession.” It is “in no 
sense the bond of society.” 

The result of this we have seen 
in our public life here. The man 
who is absolutely indifferent about 
his God will not break his heart 
over his neighbor or his neighbor’s 
goods. He is centred in himself, 
and the world only moves to help 
or to retard him. He lives a 
merely animal existence that may 
or may not be lighted by intelli- 
gence and fine aspirations. But 
the coherency of the people is: thus 
destroyed and patriotism itself 
slain. It is false to say that this 
is not a Christian republic. It is 
eminently so; for we can be Chris- 
tian without formal legal establish- 
ments. If religion is failing among 
us, it is not the fault of the state. 
The state gives religion every op- 
portunity. It is the fault of the 
teachers of religion and of the peo- 
ple who profess it. But religion 
must continue to fail, if it continue 
to be, as Cardinal Newman puts it, 
“not a truth, but a sentiment and 
a taste—not an objective fact, not 
miraculous; and it is the right of 
each individual to make it say just 
what strikes his fancy.” 


Events. 
THE NEW ST. PATRICK’S CATHE- 
DRAL. 


No ecclesiastical event in this 
country has commanded such gen- 
eral attention and been so widely 
commented upon as the consecra- 
tion of the new cathedral of the 
archdiocese of New York. There 
is not a newspaper in the land 
which has failed to make mention 
of this happy, auspicious, and glo- 
rious occurrence, and we are glad 
to record the fact that the com- 
ments upon it, not only in the se- 
cular journals but in the non-Ca- 
tholic religious newspapers, were 
for the most part conceived in a 
good and kindly spirit. The splen- 
dor of the ceremonial and the 
beauty of the edifice itself dazzled 
the eyes and led captive the ima- 
gination of the numerous non-Ca- 
tholic journalists who were pre- 
sent, and their descriptions of the 
event were transmitted over all the 
land. ‘The metropolitan journals 
gave many pages to these accounts; 
the newspapers of Boston, Spring- 
field, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Charleston, 
Savannah, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, and many other large and 
important cities, were scarcely be- 
hind the New York press in their 
elaborate, intelligent descriptions 
of the consecration, and in their 
well-intentioned and good-spirited 
comments upon it. Nor was the 
intelligence of the event, and the 
interest felt in it, confined to this 
country. The transatlantic cables 


carried full accounts of it beneath 
the ocean, and these accounts were 
published in Rome, Berlin, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Dublin, and Edin- 
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burgh within a few hours after 
the ceremony had ended. It was 
a great, glorious, and most sig- 
nificant event, and the fame of it 
has gone forth to the ends of the 
earth. 

Among the other significances of 
this crowning of twenty years’ labor 
is the splendid refutation which it 
affords of the absurd assertion which 
so often falls glibly from the lips 
of non-Catholics that “this is a 
Protestant country.” It is nothing 
of the kind. Unhappily the Unit- 
ed States are not yet a Catholic 
country. But here in its great me- 
tropolis is the largest, most noble, 
and most costly religious edifice in 
the land, planted in the most con- 
spicuous portion of the finest tho- 
roughfare of the city, and com- 
manding the admiration of all be- 
holders. It is a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, the mother church of 
the seventy-five other Catholic 
churches which cluster around it 
in this city. In comparison with 
it the finest of all the non-Cath- 
olic churches or meeting-houses 
dwindle into almost ludicrous in- 
significance. New York is not a 
Catholic city, but it is surely not a 
Protestant city; and what is true of 
New York is true of the nation as 
a whole. The Catholic Church is 
making steady, constant, and sure 
advances all over the country. She 
constantly receives accessions by 
the natural increase of the families 
of her children, by the arrival of 
emigrants from foreign countries, 
and by conversions. The non-Ca- 
tholic sects, on the other hand, are 
subject to equally constant disinte- 
gration and diminution. There is 
a glorious future before the Church 
in this our beloved country, so far 
as human foresight can predict; 
and the consecration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral is and always will 
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be a notable landmark in the hise 
tory of her progress. 


CATHOLIC COLONIZATION. 


It is with special pleasure that we 
record the auspicious beginning in 
this city and elsewhere of the work of 
the Irish Catholic Colonization Asso- 
ciation. Monthsago, before this as- 
sociation was organized, and while 
all that had been accomplished in 
the matter of systematized Catho- 
lic colonization was the admirable 
and successful work of Bishop Ire- 
land and his assistants in Minne- 
sota, we gave many pages of our 
magazine to explanations and dis- 
cussions of the colonization and 
emigration question. Our readers 
will remember the principles which 
we then advocated, and the pains 
which we took to set forth the 
moral, social, economical, and reli- 
gious advantages which would re- 
sult from the colonization move- 
ment if conducted upon sound busi- 
ness principles and managed by 
thoroughly competent business men. 
In these articles, also, we took oc- 
casion to expose what we deemed 
the fallacy of those who expended 
so much eloquence in depioring the 
evils which had resulted from the 
concentration of our Catholic pop- 
ulation in our great cities. We 
undertook to show, and believe 
that we did show, that this concen- 
tration, although not, of course, 
unaccompanied by evils, was al- 
most necessary, and certainly bene- 
ficial, to the greater and higher in- 
terests of the church in the United 
States. Take our people thirty 
years ago. Upon their arrival in 
the United States had they been 
thrust out into the western portion 
of the country, isolated, far from 
each other, scattered as sheep 
without a shepherd, deprived of the 
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fegular and constant ministrations 
of religion and the direction of 
their priests, without churches, 
without the sacraments, and without 
schools, they might perhaps have 
earned for themselves a compara- 
tively comfortable subsistence. But 
that they would have lost to a very 
great extent their faith and become 
absorbed insensibly by the sur- 
rounding non-Catholic populations 
is almost as certainly true. But 
congregated as they were in great 
cities, what have they done? What, 
for instance, have they done in this 
great metropolis? If you seek 
their monuments, look at the Cath- 
olic directory and read the list of 
Catholic churches, asylums, hospi- 
tals, convents, schools, academies, 
and colleges there given, and you 
will find that the island has drawn 
around it an almost uninterrupt- 
ed cordon of religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions, which 
have been to a very large extent 
constructed by the willing and 
unostentatious contributions of 
the Catholic working population 
of both sexes. They have planted 
here institutions which will not 
only exist for all time, but from 
which are now prepared to go forth 
the hosts of well-educated, well- 
disciplined, and thoroughly zealous 
Catholics, to settle the regions 
which are awaiting them in the 
great west, northwest, and south- 
west portions of the republic. The 
daily papers have published full 
and admirable reports of the vari- 
ous meetings which have been held 
in New York at the call of the di- 
rectors of the Colonization Asso- 
ciation, and the basis upon which 
its operations are to be conducted 
is too well understood to need any 
exposition in these columns. The 
meeting preliminary to the great 
assembly at Cooper Institute on 
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Wednesday evening, June 3, was 
thoroughly satisfactory. The dis- 
position of our rich Catholics to 
take stock in the association was 
made thoroughly manifest, and at 
the large meeting on Wednesday 
alluded to the success of the asso- 
ciation was placed beyond ques- 
tion. While there are tens of thou- 
sands of laboring men or small 
traders who have managed to save 
three or four hundred dollars, there 
are comparatively few who have at 
their command funds requisite for 
the purchase and cultivation of a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres. 
The association proposes to come 
forward to meet these small capital- 
ists, and to advance to them, in the 
way of credits, the capital which 
they otherwise do not possess. The 
ultimate success of the association 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt, 
and the good results that are to 
flow from it can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. 


ARCHBISHOP PURCELL. 


The pecuniary embarrassments 
which have overtaken the venera- 
ble Archbishop of Cincinnati have 
pained every Catholic who has 
heard of them; the statement of 
their causes has elicited expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy from 
many representatives of non-Ca- 


tholic opinion throughout the 
country. A few—and only a 


very few—Protestant journals, and 
one or two infidel prints, have 
made certain unkind and abusive 
remarks upon the matter; but the 
general expression of feeling has 
been one of sympathy and regret. 
This has been followed by an al- 
most universal chorus of praise for 
the action taken in the premises 
by the hierarchy, the priests, and 
the Catholic laity throughout the 
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country. No legal obligation rest- 
ed upon any of us to undertake 
the task of aiding Archbishop Pur- 
cell to discharge the claims made 
upon him. In coming to his as- 
sistance every one acts purely on 
his own motion, without obliga- 
tion, and as one who wishes to do 
a free act for the love of God and 
the greater glory of his church by 
aiding one of its prelates to re- 
lieve himself from burdens that 
crush him, and to prevent other 
persons from suffering. In the ad- 
mirable address issued by Cardi- 
nal McCloskey, the archbishops 
and bishops, assembled in New 
York May 26, these truths are 
clearly set forth. The prelates in- 


sist that it is no part of their pur- 
pose to pronounce a verdict on the 
causes which have led to the em- 
barrassments of Archbishop Pur- 
They make it very clear that 


cell. 
their action on his behalf carries 
with it no recognition of an obli- 
gation, no responsibility for the 
discharge of the indebtedness, and 
no sanction as a precedent. Their 
action, they state, “is one of char- 
ity, of willingness to assist Arch- 
bishop Purcell and to second the 
efforts of his own clergy, and is for 
the present case alone.” They lay 
it down—and the statement is well 
worthy of remembrance—that “the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States forms no corpordte organi- 
zation ; each diocese is responsible 
for its own financial administra- 
tion” But while this is all true— 
most necessarily true and useful 
to remember—there remains the 
fact that Catholics all over the 
world are bound together by the 
same invisible but all-powerful tie 
which unites them to God, and 
which preserves unbroken the mi- 
raculous unity of the church. We 
are all members of each other, 
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members of the same body, and 
the grief or trouble of one of us is 
the grief and trouble, so far as it is 
known, of all. In this matter of 
Archbishop Purcell there are two 
parties who are in trouble and who 
are suffering—the archbishop him- 
self and his creditors. The sum 
required to satisfy all the claims is 
one and a half million of dollars. 
It is a large sum, but already 
much has been done toward pro- 
viding for its payment. In the 
archbishop’s own diocese many 
large individual subscriptions have 
been made; congregational dona- 
tions have been numerous and 
liberal; and diocesan debt socie- 
ties are being formed in every par- 
ish. But these agencies alone will 
not be sufficient. The Catholics 
all over the land must be afforded 
an opportunity to aid in the work, 
and invited todoso. ‘The prelates 
have therefore agreed to have sub- 
scription-lists opened in every par- 
ish for special contributions, to be 
paid at_once or in instalments run- 
ning through five years, and to 
have also a collection taken up on 
some Sunday before the first of 
November next. The twenty-six 
prelates present at the meeting 
personally subscribed sums amount- 
ing to $13,550,and the other mem- 
bers of the hierarchy will no doubt 
follow their example. Already a 
number of large subscriptions from 
the laity have been made. We 
had thought of using some words 
of our own in behalf of this most 
commendable and worthy work. 
But we could say nothing so power- 
ful as are the closing words of the 
address of the prelates, which we 
here subjoin : 


** And to the reverend clergy and the 
faithful people throughout the United 
States we now jointly address the exhor- 
tation which we will urge upon them in 
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our respective dioceses, that they enter 
‘ with a great heart and a willing mind’ 
into this noble work of charity, and that 
they spare no effort and stop at’no sacri- 
fice that may aid to its success. While 
again declaring that it is no obligation 
of justice that we shall thus fulfil, we do 
not forget how sacred are the demands 
of fraternal sympathy and charity. In 
times of need they have never been thus 
far appealed to in vain; and we doubt 
not that the special greatness of the pre- 
sent need will call forth a special mani- 
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festation of Christian beneficence which 
will give edification to all men and glory 
to the Father of Mercies, besides pour- 
ing balm into the bruised heart of the 
venerable prelate who, during the near- 
ly fifty years of his episcopal career in 
our midst, has won for himself the ad- 
miration and affection of all by the saint- 
liness of his life and the self-sacrificing 
devotedness of his zeal. May it be our 
happiness to bring consolation and 
peace to the last days of his earthly so- 
journing !” 
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CATHOLICITY IN THE CAROLINAS AND 
GEORGIA : LEAVES oF ITs History. By 
Rev. Dr. J. J. O’Connell, O.S.B. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1879. 


The number of priests and Catholics 
in the Carolinas and Georgia has been 
and still remains quite small. 


There is, 
nevertheless, a great deal of matter for 
very interesting narrative and descrip- 
tion, of which the Rev. Father O’Connell 
has been able to avail himself in writing 
his leaves from the history of Catholicity 
in these States. There is more romantic 
interest hanging about Carolina and the 
adjacent States in respect to political 
and social history, from old colonial 
times down to the more disastrous epoch 
of the late civil war, than belongs to 
many of our more populous States. 
There is something similar in the Ca- 
tholic history of the same region. The 
number of remarkable men both among 
the clergy and laity of what was the dio- 
cese of the greatest among them all, and, 
indeed, the one who was at least the 
compeer of any man belonging to our 
American Catholic annals—Bishop Eng- 
land—is remarkable, considering how 
relatively small the whole number of 
pastors and people has been. The inci- 
dents narrated by Father O’Connell are 
likewise interesting to a remarkable de- 
gree, and must be especially so to all 
those who are familiar with the scenes 
and persons described. We have been 
told of a remark made by one gentleman, 
that he would give $10,000 to be the au- 
thor of Father O’Connell’s book, and the 


fact that a second edition is called for is 
a proof of its popularity. It is history 
mostly made up of matters of every-day 
life, in which a great many living per- 
sons find themselves or their relatives 
and friends figuring, and many incidents 
related with which they have been per- 
sonally familiar. In its grand, general 
features it is correct, and in many of the 
details the author has related things 
which fell under his own observation, 
and in respect to which he is a witness 
of good authority. In other minute and 
particular circumstances he is not always 
so accurate. For instance, his state- 
ment that the publication of the works 
of Bishop England entailed a pecuniary 
loss on the diocese is so far from be- 
ing correct that in fact a considerable 
amount of profit accrued from it. 

It is mentioned that Father Alfred 
Young, C.S.P., who assisted the rever- 
end author in dedicating a church while 
yet an ecglesiastical student, was or- 
dained priest in the Paulist community. 
He was really the parish priest of Tren- 
ton, N. J., when he became the first no- 
vice of the new congregation under Fa- 
ther Hecker. The mistakes made about 
certain members of prominent Catholic 
families who are reported as having aban- 
doned their religion or having died with- 
out the sacraments are much more se- 
rious, because they have given pain to 
the surviving relatives. One of these 
gentlemen, we have been assured, re- 
ceived the last sacraments. Of another, 
we have been told, on the best authority, 
that on the occasion of his being nomi- 
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nated for an office, and having reason to 
expect opposition on the score of his re- 
ligion, he made the following terse and 
pointed speech: “ Fellow-citizens! I 
have heard that some persons are going 
to oppose my election on the ground 
that I am a Roman Catholic. I have 
always heard that an American citizen is 
free to profess any religion he pleases. 
As for me, I am not a good man, I well 
know! But every drop of blood in my 
veins that is religious is Roman Catho- 
lic, and I am not going back on my reli- 
gion for any thing or person in this world. 
And if any man is base enough to oppose 
me on account of my religion, I tell you 
that I do not want the mean dog’s vote !” 
This does not look like apostasy ! 

Some of the most noteworthy persons 
in the history of Catholicity in the ori- 
ginal diocese of Charleston are passed 
over without mention, or a very slight 
one. The Burts of Edgefield Court- 
house were two of the most remarkable 
men we have ever met in any part of the 
world, and their history would furnish 
matter for several pages equal in roman- 
tic interest to any of the most graphic 
pages of Father O’Connell’s narrative. 


The conversion and subsequent career 
of their nephew, the Rev. Dr. Merri- 


wether, is of the same importance. The 
author always was and still remains an 
ardent Southerner in his feelings. It 
would be most appropriate, in our opin- 
ion, if some tribute were paid to the 
memory of the amiable and gallant Cap- 
tain Sumter Brownfield, a lineal descen- 
dant of the famous Colonel Sumter, and 
other young men of the Carolinas and 
Georgia who fell on the battle-field, and 
to others, like Captain Theodore Kana- 
paux, still surviving, who distinguished 
themselves equally. We belong to the 
opposite side. But, like most of those 
who were warmly engaged in the cause 
of the Union, we have no sympathy with 
that narrow and factious spirit of a small 
number at the North, who cannot recog- 
nize the honesty and the valor of men 
who fought for the lost cause. A num- 
ber of those who died or gallantly serv- 
ed in both armies were our near rela- 
tives, our loved pupils in their boyhood, 
or our cherished friends. May God give 
repose to the souls of those who are 
dead, and the surviving be assured of 
our undying affection and unceasing 
prayers for their welfare! We have nev- 
et ceased to mourn over the calamities 
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of Charleston, that beautiful city of the 
South, and to long for the reflourishing 
of the whole region which was desolated 
by the civil war. Such are the senti- 
ments of Northern Catholics toward 
their Southern brethren in the faith and 
all their Southern fellow-citizens. The 
sentiments of the great majority of all 
who are not extremists of the same sort 
with the fire-eaters of the other side, are 
similar to our own. 

Father O’Connell’s book will be read 
with interest at the North as well as at 
the South, and it will remain as one of 
our historical documents. It is most 
important, therefore, that it should be 
corrected and improved with all possible 
care. There are numbers of persons 
living who can furnish the most authen- 
tic information to the author. We hope 
he will invite their criticisms, and make 
use of them in such a way as to make 
his ensuing editions as correct and com- 
plete as possible. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By 
William Roscher, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of 
Leipzig, etc. From the thirteenth Ger- 
manedition. Translated from the Ger- 
man by John J. Lalor, A.M. 2 vols. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1878. 


Professor Roscher has long enjoyed 
a reputation for vast learning on the 
Continent of Europe, and especially in 
Germany. That he has richly deserved 
it the volumes before us would be suffi- 
cient to prove, even if the author had 
written nothing else, instead of being, as 
he is, the writer of some dozen other 
works equally learned. Roscher has 
projected a work on political economy 
which, when completed, will be a cyclo- 
peedia of that branch of learning, and the 
most comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject in any language. Thus far but two 
parts of the great work have been pub- 
lished in the original, and the two state- 
ly volumes before us are the translation 
of only the first part. These volumes, 
however, are complete in themselves, 
and cover the entire ground usually 
covered by English and American works 
on political economy. They have no 
chapter on the subject of taxation, 
but, with this exception, it is safe to 
say that the careful student will find in 
these pages more information on the sub- 
ject of political economy than in any 
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half-dozen works in English on that 
science—if science it can be called. 
The author’s style is exceedingly concise. 
There is scarcely a superfluous word in 
these two volumes of nearly 500 pages 
each ; and hence the amount of informa- 
tion on a page is as great as can general- 
ly be found on a great many pages of 
another author. Roscher is not given 
to long-winded discussions. He states 
principles, and states them clearly, in a 
few words, and yet in such a way that 
although he does not seem to argue, the 
reader proceeds easily and smoothly 
from one proposition to another in his 
book, and has rarely, if ever, occasion to 
find fault with the author’s logic. The 
notes to the work, comprising over half 
the volumes, are a rich mine of learning 
such as cannot be found in any other 
work in our language, and they are as 
interesting as they are learned. 

Political economists are not yet agreed 
as to whether the branch of learning 
which they represent is a science or not ; 
and, as a matter of fact, some of them are 
just now hotly debating that question. 
It seems to us that the question is an 
idle one. It matters comparatively little 
whether or not political economy is called 
a science, provided it give men informa- 
tion which may be useful to individuals 
or the state ; and that it can and does 
give such information political economy 
may certainly claim for itself without 
any boasting. We may know, and cer- 
tainly do know, something about capital 
and labor, about wages and _ interest, 
about the nature and functions of credit, 
about the effects of free-trade and pro- 
tection, about the influence on trade of 
paper money, etc., etc. Now, what we 
do know on such subjects, the best 
known on such subjects, constitutes the 
body of political economy, is political 
economy ; and that such knowledge is 
useful, whether dignified with the name 
of science or not, cannot be questioned. 
It is useful, nay, indispensable, to our 
legislators and statesmen ; and it is de- 
sirable, especially in our days, that this 
knowledge should be as wide-spread as 
possible. We do not believe that any 
reasoning of statesmen or political 
economists can, by showing the neces- 
sary relation and harmony between capi- 
tal and labor, successfully oppose the 
inroads of infidel communism, for in- 
stance, cogent as that reasoning may be; 
but we believe that such reasoning has 
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its force, and should, therefore, make it- 
self heard, and hence we are disposed 
to welcome the appearance of all such 
works as Professor Roscher’s. 

Roscher has been called the founder 
of the historical school in political econ- 
omy, and his method has been styled 
the historical method. Much has been 
written as to his claim to the distinction 
of an inventor of a method, and many 
have denied the claim. He, however, as 
we understand him, opposes his histori- 
cal or “realistic” method only to the 
idealistic method which has given to the 
world such writers as Fourier and Prou- 
dhon. He does not oppose it to the “ con- 
crete deductive,” nor does his method 
bring him into conflict with what is uni- 
versally recognized by the best writers on 
the subject to be true. The word “ real- 
istic” describes his mode of treatment 
of the subject better, perhaps, than histo- 
rical, since all he means is that he re- 
fuses to build up an ideal system of na- 
tional husbandry; to tell how the world 
should be reorganized or made over, He 
holds to the vea/ as distinguished from 
the ideal in economy ; and what the real 
is history past and present informs us. 

There is one feature in Professor 
Roscher’s book which strikes us very for- 
cibly. He does not banish God or Chris- 
tianity from the subject he treats. He 
is evidently not a Catholic, but he has a 
profound regard for the teachings of our 
Lord, and that appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered by the church to civiliza- 
tion which characterizes the best histori- 
ians outside the church. Indeed, there 
are some things in these volumes with 
which a Catholic could justly find fault, 
but it is surprising they are so few. 

Mr. Lalor’s excellent translation has 
been enriched by three appendices fur- 
nished by the author, on paper money, 
international trade, and protective duties 
respectively—most valuable additions. 
We can recommend the work to all who 
desire a knowledge of the subject on a 
broad and firm foundation. 


CONFERENCE Papers; or, Analyses of Dis- 
courses Doctrinal and Practical deliver- 
ed on Sabbath Afternoons, to the Stu- 
dents of the Theological Scminary, 
Princeton, N. J. By Charles Hodge, 
D.D. New York: Scribners. 1879. 


Dr. A. A. Hodge, the son of the late 
Dr. Charles Hodge, has prepared these 
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conferences of his late distinguished and 
honored father for the press, and prefixed 
to them a modest preface which explains 
the occasion of their delivery and pays a 
filial tribute to the memory of their au- 
thor and some of his eminent associates. 
The conferences are mere skeletons of 
discourses given to the young men of the 
seminary on Sunday afternoons and in- 
tended for their spiritual profit. So far 
as their form and arrangement are con- 
cerned, they are very perfect models in 
their kind. In substance they are what 
might be expected from a man of the 
learning, mental culture, and well-known 
theological views of the late eminent pro- 
fessor of the Princeton Seminary. The 
fundamental doctrines of the Nicene 
Creed concerning the Trinity and the 
Three Divine Persons, the great Catholic 
dogmas of the Incarnation, the Redemp- 
tion, Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
and the glorification in the future life of 
the saved have always been very distinct- 
ly and fully and ably taught and defend- 
ed in their mostessential parts at Prince- 
ton. All these are set forth in the con- 
ferences in a convincing and attractive 
manner, and with a calm but very ear- 
nest spirit of piety. The inculcation of 
moral and religious obligations, the 
standard of Christian virtue and piety 
held up, in short, the entire practical 
bearing of the instructions given, are of 
a very elevated tone and quality. That 
part of the author’s theology which is 
Catholic is the most prominent, the most 
fully developed, and evidently the most 
congenial to his own mind and _ heart. 
That part which he had learned from the 
school of Calvin is an alloy which is 
carefully kept in its smallest possible 
quantity. The Catholic doctrines reject- 
ed by Presbyterians were very much in 
the author’s thoughts during his later 
years, and he very frequently endeavors 
to state and controvert them. It is no 
disrespect to him to deny his competency 
in regard to an intimate and accurate un- 
derstanding of the interior meaning and 
spirit of these doctrines. It is obvious 
on the surface to any Catholic theologian, 
and nearly all his objections are obviat- 
ed at once by a simple explanation of 
the misconceived doctrines. We do not 
question his sincerity, and ‘no one ever 
argued against the Catholic Church or 
any other form of religion opposed to his 
own convictions with more moderation 
and gentleness than Dr. Hodge. Inone 
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passage occurring in the conference No. 
xxxiv., on the Presence of Christ with 
his Church (p. 51), the attraction which the 
very idea of Catholicity must always ex- 
ert on a mind of such high order shows 
itself in a very pleasing manner: 

‘*The promise is, ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto tne end of the world.’ 
Zo whom is this promise addressed, and 
what isits purport? Both the points are 
assumed in the Romish theory, which as- 
sumes, I. That the promise was to the 
apostles and to their successors in the 
apostolic office. 2. That it was a promise 
to be with them asapostles: a. To im- 
part to them the necessary gifts, first, for 
teaching, and, secondly, for ruling ; 4. To 
render them infallible in their official 
acts; ¢. To enforce their decisions and 
sustain their authority. 

“This is a beautiful theory. It would 
to human view bea blessed thing to have 
a succession of apostles, i.¢, of holy 
men, infallible in their judgments, to 
settle all points of doctrine, to remove 
all doubts, to solve all questions of con- 
science, and to rule with undeviating 
righteousness over the whole church. 

“ And when to this is added on, * the as- 
sumed primacy of Peter, and of his suc- 
cessor, the Bishop of Rome, as the repre- 
sentative of Christ, we have the beau- 
ideal of a theocracy for the church and 
ultimately for the world.” We devoutly 
hope that the noble-minded and pure- 
hearted man who wrote these words 
lived and died in the communion of 
saints. We do not think, however, that 
there is any salvation for Princeton Or- 
thodoxy out of the external communion 
of the church. Its Nicene doctrine has 
no sufficient basis, because it rejects the 
authority of the Nicene church. With 
its sound doctrines it combines others 
which are evidently contrary to reason 
and antecedently incredible. Such good 
and learned men as Dr. Hodge have 
held them because they had been taught 
to believe that they were revealed truths. 
This belief has no basis except in human 
interpretation of the Bible and human 
opinion. We think it is being surely, 
irresistibly undermined by the same 
power which created it, and with it, the 
divine truth is in danger of being also 
swept away. Not even the solid and 
grand philosophy of the justly eminent 


* The printer of the volume has spoiled this 
sentence by placing the comma after added. 
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president of the college can suffice to 
prevent the lapse into rationalism. We 
do not suppose that the Princeton faculty 
are now personally responsible for the 
Princeton Review. Yet, before the world, 
its name and title, together with the fact 
that it was once the organ of Princeton 
Orthodoxy and is still a vehicle for the 
dissemination of the ideas of the Prince- 
ton professors, make an appearance of 
some sort of alliance between them and 
the Review. The extraordinary article 
of Mr. Brooks in a late number seems 
ominous, therefore, of a coming down from 
the high and exclusive attitude which 
the ancient and venerable college has 
heretofore sustained. Scarcely anything 
could have been more damaging to the 
influence of the Protestant clergy than 
the publication of that article has proved 
to be. If its statements, which are very 
wide and general, are correct, it is, of 
course, much more honest to disclose 
the truth in the case than to conceal it. 
We respect Mr. Brooks for his candor 
and sincerity in avowing his sentiments 
plainly. Yet the wavering of so many 
of the Protestant clergy in their belief of 
doctrines which they have in former times 
professed to hold as a part of their fixed 
theology is certainly ominous of a still 
deeper revolution in the bosom of the 
great orthodox denominations, It goes 
to confirm the justness of our anticipa- 
tion that rationalism will make great in- 
roads within a brief period upon Protes- 
tant orthodoxy. We sincerely hope that 
those who still hold firmly to the doc- 
trines of the Nicene Creed will never re- 
lax their grasp on these sacred truths, 
and that the sound rational philosophy 
so ably presented by Dr. McCosh will 
furnish another sheet-anchor against the 
tide of doubt on one side and sentimen- 
talism on the other, which conflict with 
each other, but equally undermine the 
bases both of philosophy and of faith. 
There cannot be, however, more than 
one true religion and one true church, 
the one in which Dr. Hodge’s “ beautiful 
theory” is realized, in so far as human 
frailty and God’s method of moral gov- 
ernment make it possible that the real 
should correspond with the ideal. 


A BENEDICTINE OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Georges De Blois. Trans- 
lated by Lady Lovat. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1878. 


This is a life of the celebrated De 
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Blois, Abbot of Liesse in Belgium, bet- 
ter known by his Latin name of Blosius. 
He was a man of noble birth, who was 
elected abbot of his monastery when ex- 
tremely young, and governed it until 
his death. He was one of the most 
cherished friends of Charles V., and also 
on the best terms with St. Ignatius and 
many other men of the greatest eminence 
in the church and in the state. He 
found his monastery and its dependent 
houses relaxed in discipline, and restor- 
ed a mild and lenient but strict and 
truly religious observance of rule. He 
was a most holy and also a most prudent 
and amiable man, extremely beloved by 
his subjects and by all others. His writ- 
ings are of a high order of merit in every 
sense of the word, and were highly es- 
teemed by St. Alphonsus, who frequently 
quotes them. The biography is charm- 
ingly written and most attractive. The 
Rule of Liesse, given in the appendix in 
its original Latin, will be interesting to 
ecclesiastical readers. 


THE SOLEMN BLESSING AND OPENING OF 
THE NEW CATHEDRAL OF Sr. PATRICK, 
New York, on the feast of St. Gre- 


gory VII., Pope and Confessor, May 
25, 1879. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 


It was a happy thought to have this 
excellent “libretto,” as it may be called, 
prepared for the occasion ‘to which its 
title refers. Those who were wise 
enough to buy a copy of it were enabled 
to follow the entire services of the day 
in an intelligent manner, as it contains 
a minute description of all the ceremo- 
nies of the blessing in full, in Latin and 
English, the Mass, Vespers, and Bene- 
diction service, together with the names 
of the celebrants and their ministers, 
cantors, etc., at these functions, and a 
list of all the archbishops and bishops 
present at the ceremony. The ritual 
portion of the book is preceded by bio- 
graphical notices of Archbishop Hughes 
and His Eminence the Cardinal, and a 
notice of the cathedral, its dimensions, 
architectural character, the altars, and a 
carefully-prepared description of the 
splendid stained-glass windows, from 
the pen of the Rev. John M. Farley, the 
secretary of His Eminence. It was 
widely circulated on the day of dedica- 
tion, and is still sought for as a memento 
of the great day, and for use as a “ Guide 
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to the Cathedral ” by the numerous visi- 
tors who are constantly inspecting the 
building. The book is nicely gotten up 
and illustrated with cuts of the cathe- 
dral, of Archbishop Hughes, and of the 
Cardinal. It is sold for twenty-five 
cents, for the benefit of the cathedral. A 
few copies of the issue yet remain to be 
disposed of. 


FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS AND EVENING 
LECTURES ON ALL THE TRUTHS OF RE- 
LIGION. By Mgr. de Ségur. Trans- 
lated from the French. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1878. (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This excellent work is admirably 
adapted for evening reading in Catholic 
families or at the meetings of our 
various sodalities. Each instruction 
would hardly occupy five minutes, and 
could not fail to makea deep impression 
onawilling soul. This is precisely the 
class of works we need at the present 
time. Our young people cannot be at- 
tracted by long discourses or lectures 
on any subject. Instructions should be 
short, clear, and practical. There is per- 
haps no writer who seems to be more 
convinced of this fact than Mgr. de 
Ségur, and therefore it is that his works 
have such an immense circulation and 
do an incalculable amount of good. 


Tue Lire oF SISTER JEANNE BENIGNE 
Gojos, Lay Sister of the Visitation of 
Holy Mary. By Mother Marie Ger- 
trude Provane de Leyni, Religious of 
the same order. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1878. 


Sister Jeanne Bénigne Gojos died in 
the odor of sanctity in the Monastery of 
Turin in 1692. She was one of those 
simple, humble souls whom God places 
in the lowly positions and occupations 
of earth, whom he sanctifies by many 
sufferings and trials, and to whom he is 
pleased to reveal the mysteries of his 
love.. Like Marie d’Agréda, St. Teresa, 
St. Catherine, Marie Lataste, and other 
saintly souls, Sister Jeanne Bénigne 
went far into the most mystic regions of 
contemplative life, and speaks of its 
secrets in a manner not unworthy the 
greater masters of mystical theology. 
Surely such simple souls as Marie La- 
taste and Sister Jeanne Bénigne could 
have had no other teacher than our 
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divine Lord revealing himself to them 
amid the burning fires of unitive prayer. 
An experienced master of spiritual life 
once said that he had found in the works 
of Marie Lataste passages on the Most 
Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation that 
might be very well at home in St. Tho- 
mas’ Summa, The same may be said 
of some sayings of this holy lay Sister 
of the Visitation. The book is divided 
into three parts: her active life, her con- 
templative life, her special graces. 
There is a simple charm, a quiet beauty 
about the style that reminds one of the 
holy founder of the Visitation, the 
sweet and lovable St. Francis de Sales, 
May the simple record of this holy life 
add new glory and bring new vocations 
to an order which, east and west, is shed- 
ding all over this land from the silence 
of its cloister the sweet fragrance of its 
many virtues and the influence of its 
truly monastic spirit ! 


THE MANNA OF THE SOUL. Meditations 
for every day of the year. By Father 
Paul Segneri. In four volumes. Vols. 
I., II. London: Burns & Oates. 1879. 


This is a book of meditations, three 


months to avolume. Father Segneri se- 
lects some text of Holy Writ foreach day, 
and elaborates it into three or more 
points affording sufficient matter for a 
meditation ofan hour. “ If in preparing 
this repast,” says the author in his preface, 
“IT have been at times too lavish of in- 
gredients, I have been so rather in the in- 
terests of those persons who, like nurses, 
nourish themselves in order to nourish 
others. You are aware that the manna 
accommodated itself to the particular 
will of each; it was turned to what every 
man liked. To charge the manna 
with being insipid or bitter is equivalent 
to charging one’s self with being ina bad 
state of health.” We have no doubt that 
these volumes will prove a most useful 
repertory to those who are accustomed 
to mental prayer, and most serviceable to 
the preacher. 


- 


ROMAN VIOLETS, AND WHERE THEY 
Bossom. By Theodora M. L. Lane- 
Clarke. London: Burns & Oates, 
1879. (For sale by the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) 


To older and younger readers we 
commend this little volume for its pure 
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and tender lessons of charity unobtru- 
sively set forth in the simple story, so 
gracefully told, of the little Roman boy 
transferred, under the rude care of a pa- 
drone, from the soft blue skies of his 
Italian home, where ‘‘it is not so hard 
to be poor,” to the smoke-darkened at- 
mosphere of London, exchanging the 
violets of the Villa Borghese for those of 
Covent Garden Market, the childish cares 
of home for the sorrows of the struggle 
for life in a strange land. 

Younger readers will follow the course 
of Cesare’s fortunes with interest, alike 
on the Piazza del Popolo, on the rough 
sea, and among his countrymen in 
London ; Beppo, who has grown rich 
enough to own a trained monkey, and 
Luigi, who has left his pruning-hook 
among the Tuscan vines to master the 
art of organ-grinding for the doubtful 
delight of barbarian ears. We are sure 
there will be some moistened eyes when 
the story is read of Cesare’s white mice 
and his pitiful prayer in the church over 
the tame creatures he had trained so 
lovingly and bemoans so passionately ; 
while older readers will be beguiled by 
the slight thread of romance woven 
through the boyish life. 

Sparkling pictures there are from 
Rome and the Bay of Naples, with sad- 
der ones from the wards of a London 
hospital and the quiet studio of the gen- 
tle-hearted Englishwoman who becomes 
the guardian angel of the little Roman 
exile. 

The bright bunch of violets illuminat- 
ed on the cover of the book is no false 
promise of the pleasant fragrance of the 
Roman violets that lie within between 
the leaves. 


Tue Cure’s Niece. By Maurice Se- 
gran. London: Burns & Oates. 1879. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 


This little volume is certainly very en- 
tertaining, and the style in which it is 
written, if it be somewhat formal, is very 
polished and free from the slightest sus- 
picion of bad taste. Although it reads 
like a translation, the title-page gives 
no indication of its source. The charac- 
ters are the curé’s niece, a: beautiful 
orphan of strong will and of a noble 
and amiable disposition; the curé 
himself, a charmingly-drawn figure of a 
poor priest, a gentleman with esthetic 


tastes, who throws them aside to fulfil 
his humble duties; Mme. la Marquise, 
a stern old aristocrat, upon whom the 
devil had but one hold—her pride—for in 
all else she was a saint; finally her 
grandson, the marquis, of feeble will, who 
is being drawn to perdition at a head- 
long pace when he is saved by Mariette, 
the curé’s niece. The tale is a tragedy, 
but as the interest of the story is sustain- 
ed until the end, we have no doubt that 
its melancholy termination will be for- 
given for the pleasure afforded by the 
other portions of the work. 


Hor@ Sacr#. Preces et Exercitia 
Devotionis per diem, aliquotiesque 
facienda, et Speculum Meditantis, 
seu Sacerdos sanctificatus. Ad vitam 
sacerdotalem pie instituendam Tracta- 
tus. Auctore, Georgio Josepho Gow- 
ing, D.D., P.P. Londini: Burns et 
Oates. 


The distinguishing merit of this pious 
manual for the clergy is its richness in 
quotation from the Holy Scriptures and 
the Fathers. The devout and learned 
author has brought within a small com- 
pass an abundance of the best devotion- 
al and ascetic writing upon the subject 
of the sanctification of the priest. The 
reverend clergy will find here synthetiz- 
ed the holy suggestions and methods of 
Kerckhove, Hillegeer, Abelleg, Bona, 
and other writers who treat of sacer- 
dotal perfection ex professo, and whose 
books they sometimes find inconvenient 
to carry with them asa vade mecum; while 
there is also an admirable summary of 
practical directions and hints for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, etc. The 
meditations are short and pregnant, and, 
though they are not supposed to take the 
place of the regular meditation, their 
suggestiveness and excellent arrange- 
ment will prove of much aid in the 
spiritual life. The Preparation and 
Thanksgiving in the chapters on the 
Holy Mass are very full and very tender, 
Sto. Bernardo duce. The priest will be 
pleased to have just such a book in his 
prie-dieu for ahelp to his meditation, as it 
will recall to him in a few words the 
great thoughts of Deharbe, Wiseman, 
Scaramelli, and other books of medita- 
tion that are favorites with the clergy. 
The volume, though of five hundred 
pages, is small, neat, and well printed. 





